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Art. L—Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions con- 
sidered in their mutual relations. By John Campbell ; 
author of Jethro, the first Prize Essay on the Diffusion of 
the Gospel among our Home Population. London: 1840. 


I AN is prone to error as the sparks fly upward. We 

ourselves have been guilty of most deplorable igno- 
rance, until this hour, upon one matter of the deepest moment. 
It had been our early conviction, and later reflection only 
confirmed it, that Europe and the whole world owe the Gospel 
to Catholic preachers. We always thought that St. Francis 
Xavier was somebody,—nay, more, that he was a missionary, 
—for we distinctly remember to have read of him in some 
book or other, where he was called “ Apostle of the Indies.” 
Similarly, it is not long since we could have: ventured to 
repeat by rote the names of some five or six superstitious 
monks and priests, who are said to have baptised the first 
Anglo-Saxon converts ever made on British soil. And cre- 
dulous travellers had quite persuaded us that China had been 
for three centuries, or so, the scene of action for designing 
jesuits and scheming monks,—fellows whom their well-known 
inordinate appetite of power has led to seek a crown there, 
even by means of martyrdom ; a hint, by the way, that is not 
to be lost, of what they would do with the crown of England 
itself, could martrydom or easier means secure it! In short, 
we had stupidly believed that the apostolic commission, being 
addressed to the twelve and their perpetual successors, was 
not suffered to languish at the death of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, the last survivor of the twelve, but had been uninter- 
mittently acted on from the first to the nineteenth century of 
the Christian era, to the glory of God, the redemption of 
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souls, and the regeneration and civilisation of the great fami- 
lies of men. But in these latter days a light has illumined 
us, and we are thankful. Mr. Campbell has written a book to 
show us our error. Verily it is a blessed thing that he wrote 
that former Jethro, earning thereby the “ first prize” from 
unnamed awarders and distributors! For consider, had he 
not so written,—or even had he not written so well,—how 
eat would have been the common loss to Campbell and 
mankind! ‘To Campbell, of a noble fire of literary ambition, 
prize-puffed into another roaring heat: to mankind, of this 
second molten stream, looking almost like silver, with which 
his foundry has again enriched Paternoster-row! But for- 
tune favoured both. The Essay on the diffusion of the Gospel 
among the Home Population was not rejected; Jethro won by 
at least half a neck; and the glad and prize-rewarded author 
felt himself encouraged by the success of his Midianitish 
speculation, to commit himself to the mercy of the waves, and 
embark courageously on maritime and Christian discovery ! 
We fear our voyager has got completely out of his depth. 
He should have been too wise to meddle with so unknown a 
navigation, as that of the Middle Age has proved itself to 
Skipper Campbell’s cost. What had he to do with the Cru- 
sades, St. Louis, Don Henry, or even with Columbus, Cortes, 
and the Catholic conquerors of America? To make his way to 
the Babylon, and squib off his chambers at the Man of Sin,* it 
was quite unnecessary to have made such flagrant deviations. 
He should have kept himself to the shallows and flats of con- 
gregationalism, and such like miry or sandy bottoms, where he 
might have waded armpit-deep, and have almost clutched the 
tough, sour herbage on the neighbouring bank. Then he 
would have been in his element; and, flounder though he 
sometimes might, he would have soon recovered footing ; for 
in those syrtes nothing is deep, not even mud. As it is, he 
has made but a sad affair of the early period of his adven- 
tures; quite a mess of his maritime discovery, as we think! 
Occasionally a Marsden,t or some other translations, help 
him over the bar and breakers of the soul-destroying “ lan- 
guage of the beast,” as that famous old ballad, The Puritan’s 
Address, terms the tongue in which “ wretched priests,” and 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 4, “ Effects of the Crusades.” 

¢ Such as “ Marsden’s Translation of Marco Polo’s Travels ;” to which a 
note of reference, at page 14, kindly directs us. So also he quotes (p. 56) the 
Portuguese historian, Castaneda ; but only as “in Lichfield.” 
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other ignorants of the Middle Ages universally wrote. But 
translations are not always to be had, and still the bar exists, 
and the breakers. Yet, on the whole, the voyager is a cheer- 
ful kind of man, and jingles like a butter-cart. Much ac- 
quaintance with the “translation” of David’s Psalms, in the 
vulgar tongue of King James’s version, and a natural relish 
for the sing-song style of antithesis, have evidently concurred 
to form the sentences of our prize-essayist. Curiously hinged 
they are; creak answers to creak with but little smoothness ; 
—, they need oil! They may be strung in verses, 
thus :— 

1.* “The hardy inhabitants of Denmark appeared in the seas 
of Syria: and the pirate mariners of Norway assisted in the cap- 
ture of Sidon.” 

2. “The citizens of Lubeck and Bremen blazed in valour at the 
siege of Ptolemais: and,” &c. 

3. “From this cause, navigators of all countries assembled in 
the seas of the east : and,” &c. 

4, “Early in the twelfth century, a fleet of Pisans, in conjunc- 
tion with other Italians, assisted the Arragonese in effecting the 
conquest of the Balearic Islands: and,” &c. 


And so on in the same easy jingle, until the pen refuses 
its office! But the style of the writer is the least noticeable 
of the ingredients which go to make up the first four parts of 
his book, being the portion allotted to maritime discovery 

roper. Of the te of the information it contains, we 
hens already spoken. ‘Take the following example, formin 
what John Bull would call pemmekin; there are many suc 
behind. 

“From this [the crusade of Peter the Hermit], ultimately sprung 
the glorious Reformation from Popery!.... Prior to the twelfth 
century, the seas of Europe and of Asia, with the exception of the 
Mediterranean, were almost unknown, even to those nations who 
dwelt on their shores. At the commencement of the wars in Pales- 
tine, France had only two or three ports on the coastof Normandy (!!), 
and not one either in the Atlantic or in the Mediterranean! .... 
Burgundy was scarcely known in Paris, or Paris in Burgundy ! 
.... [From the year 1500] there was not much accomplished by 
the Portuguese in after ages in the east, in the shape of evangelical 
operation, on which the mind of an enlightened Protestant can rest 
with devout satisfaction.” ¢ 


Ohe! jam satis! What “the mind of an enlightened 


* Maritime Discovery, &e. p. 6. ¢ Ibid. 5, 6, 9, 56. 
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Protestant” can do, we know not, nor care. But we would be 
glad to know from Mr. Campbell, whether he, or any sead- 
dler of them all, ever accomplished so much “ evangelical 
operation,” in a whole life-time, as 8. Francis Xavier wrought 
upon India, after the year 1500, in any one year of his apos- 
tolate? And after that saint had departed into glory, one 
hundred of his society sufficed to convert to Christ, in one 
country alone, Japan, no less than forty thousand heathens in 
1599; and in 1600,* more than thirty thousand, of whom the 
sincerity was speedily declared by their unflinching constanc 

even unto martyrdom! Facts, we presume, the like of whic 

the Evangelical Magazine cannot supply. Our author, how- 
ever, has his own way of solving the difficulty. These 
Japanese, forsooth, were evidently “ dupes, denominated con- 
verts.” (p. 35.) Our best priests spread, not the gospel, but 
a thing only to be described as “ what they deem to be the 
gospel;” having such “imperfect notions of its nature and 
character” (p. 23): that the thing so spread is, in fact, not 
the real gospel at all; for “ beads, images, crucifixes, pro- 
cessions, rich vestments, imposing ceremonies, lying legends, 
and heathenish mummery,—these were, as they still are, the 
gospel of Popery”!! (p. 35.) So, too, we are told (p. 37), that 
as “their gospel had but little of the offence of the cross, they 
were everywhere received with open arms,” and the people 
[of Guinea]... received by thousands the rite of baptism.” 
And yet, with the genuine inconsistency of all false witnesses, 
in the very next sentence he remarks that “auricular con- 
fession, however, or that which led to it, was not so wel- 
come ;” having, too, in the page immediately preceding, - 
reluctantly admitted, to the honour of our own priests, that 
their firm refusal to tolerate, in Congo, a plurality of wives, 
even in the king (how unlike the doings of the London mis- 
sions, and those of the Wesleyans, among the Kaffre tribes 
of Southern Africa!); “the aged sovereign resented the in- 
sult (!)... gave his baptism to the winds, renounced the pro- 
fession he had thereby made, and cleaved, with all his heart, 
to his wives and his idols”!! The coolness of this passage 
edifies us much. So, too, the next one; where the Christian 
example of the heir-apparent, who conformed to the chaste 
precept of the gospel, is depreciated as being that of “a 
zealous convert,” to whom “there seemed nothing so very 
terrible or self-denied in the new system”! Again, “ Death 


* Butler's Saint’s Lives, February 5, “ Martyrs of Japan.” 
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soon rid the old man of his fears, and the priests of an oppo- 
nent” !! (p. 36.) Mr. Campbell seems determined, indeed, 
to deprive the “ wretched priests” and their “ dupes” of the 
commonest merit. As to the small share of popery in the 
“offence of the cross,” it may be added, that even this de- 
tractor has admitted that there was enough of it to make the 
religion so obnoxious to a large body of pagans in Congo, 
that the new Christian king was able to retain his throne and 
freedom of conscience only after an arduous and doubtful 
civil war; and that “reaction and revulsion followed” the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, because of the popular distaste for the mortifica- 
tions of flesh and blood ordained by this same sensual popery ! 
(pp. 36-7.) What can we say, but that “ mentita est iniquitas 
sibi 

We almost wish that we had honoured Mr. Campbell less 
and our missions more, than by stooping to even the momen- 
tary comparison of their successes with the ridiculous failures 
of congregational missioneering. At all events we shall not 
pursue the subject farther; neither shall we condescend to 
bestow another glance upon the opprobrious attacks on Catho- 
licity and Catholies, with which his pages are stuffed. There 
is matter of another kind to be found in those pages,—matter 
for even a heartier laugh than the paltry vanity of his 
Quixotic warfare with St. Peter’s chair stirred up within us. 
The first four parts of his work are, as we have said, devoted 
to maritime discovery proper. It takes a kind of review of 
all the voyages and travels by flood and field, from the cru- 
sades inclusively, down to and inclusive of the arrival at 
Tahiti of the Daedalus, storeship, in 1793. But as the avowed 
design of these four parts embraces, not only these altogether 
profane delineations of adventure, but also, and above all, 
the demonstration that all the Christian missions, of every 
kind, during the same interval of seven hundred years, had 
been altogether barren of good, if not fruitful in evil too; 
and that the evangelisation of the heathen had still to make 
a beginning, under congregational superintendence; our 
readers will smile or sigh, according to their nervous tempera- 
ment, when we inform them that our erudite and pious essayist 
has managed to do all this, after a fashion of his own, in the 
moderate compass of 157 pages of octavo size! In fact, it 
was clear from the magnificent title which opened on our 
view when we turned the page, and accosted part the fifth, 
that all before it was the merest kind of introduction, and 
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that here in earnest began the real work, which the author of 
Jethro had addressed himself to write. That title runs thus: 
“Rise and Progress of the Spirit of Missions.” We here 
laid ourselves out for a dissertation on the apostles of our 
Lord, and a genealogical tree whereof St. Peter should form 
the trunk, and the London Missionary Society the tenderest 
young twigs. That we were rash in our expectation, how- 
ever, was soon made clear to us. We found that the mission, 
both of apostles and of London Missionary Society, was re- 
duced to an “obedience to the command of Christ, and to 
the power of @ spiritual instinct implanted at conversion.” 
(p. 158.) It is added, that “ it is an established fact, that the 
present great missionary movements throughout pagan lands, 
may be most correctly traced up to the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit, which commenced in the earlier part of the last century!” 

nd the immediate organs of inspiration to so goodly a pur- 
pose, were the “ concerts for prayer” in the west of Scotland ; 
“a spot,” we are told, “ where the Lord hath made bare his 
arm with a power and a glory far surpassing all that has 
been meetied in modern times.” What were the particular 
miracles supposed to have been vouchsafed at these revivals 
we are not told. The date of this “mighty display” (a 
peculiarly apposite term, perhays, in another sense than our 
author’s!) is ascertained by Mr. Campbell to have been 1742. 

So that the “Rise of the Spirit of Missions” took place 
neither at the ascension of our blessed Redeemer, nor at the 
day of Pentecost,—nor under a divinely ordained mission of 
men, chosen by God, to preserve the sacred deposit of truth, 
and commit it unto faithful men after them,—but in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and under a spiritual im- 
pulse received at a period of confessedly “ awful commotion ;” 
but of so vague, and human, and unelevated a nature, that even 
those who deem it bestowed miraculously, reduce it to an 
analogy with that lowest and least spiritual of all impulses, 
instinct. So that, too, if Mr. Campbell’s theology be that of 
the missionaries whose career he has depicted, these gentlemen 
in black have no surer commission for the awful charge they 
are accused of having usurped, than the same kind of taste, 
or craving, or animal gravitation, which — their dogs to 
choose a bone in preference to a stick. Missions being de- 


termined thus to have had their rise, and that too so recently 
as a century ago, let us now do them the impartial justice of 
attending to the manner of their progress. It will be found 
a very different kind of thing from the first conversion of 
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England by 8. Eleutherius, and the second by SS. Gregory, 
Augustine, Lawrence, and their companions, whose glories 
the Provisional Association, that met at the Castle and Falcon, 
proposed to emulate; but of whose Popish names they at the 
same time either knew, or at any rate, with admirable judg- 
ment, affected to know nothing: styling them rather “ God’s 
people in distant countries (0h that we knew their names !),” and 
then concluding, with as admirable modesty and piety, “ we 
shall know them in glory!”* And now let us, without further 
prelude, assist at every stage of the growth of this wondrous 
product of the “concerts for prayer,” from its breaking the 
shell to its flight into the regions of Pomaré and pigs, and 
am plantations, in the luxurious isles of the south. 

The first step was to set afoot, among all denominations 
having at heart “the interest of vital Christianity” (p. 159), 
a vague term,—except in this, that it naturally excluded bot 
pope and pagan,—two consecutive terms of prayer, each con- 
sisting of seven years, for the conversion of the heathen! It 
seems that this satisfied the Scottish piety; for when the last 
seven years were ended, we read no more of the prayer- 
concerts, for a long while to come. In 1784, however, the 
English Baptists took them up; and in 1791, after a seven 
years’ trial, lighted upon the conclusion, or rather “ began to 
consider, that prayer alone was not the whole of the duty of 
Christians towards mankind!” (p. 161.) After which notable 
discovery, it seems that they soon began to talk over the 
mode of setting to work in right earnest. The Independents, 
and other dissenters, also came forward. “ Vital Christianity,” 
however, soon gave way to a new test, and the co-operation 
invited was confined to evangelical dissenters who practise 
infant baptism. (p. 165.) These religionists were stimulated 
to activity by the untoward activity of the Papists. They 
were told by one David Bogue, who, it seems, is or was, “a 

eat man,” that the labours of the Church of Rome had been 
far more “abundant than those of all other sects whatever!” 
(p. 167.) In the following year, however, there was another 
alteration of plan. The Castle and Falcon Association pro- 
posed an organised body of “ evangelical ministers and lay 
brethren of all denominations,” for this missionary purpose. 
(p. 180.) Then began a most marvellous cacoethes scribendi. 
iéhnie on addresses poured in from all sides. The 
greatest results were anticipated. It was even said in one 


* Maritime Discovery and Christian Missions, p. 187. 
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address, that with “prudent means” the South Sea islanders 
might be (converted? no! but) “ led into a gradual acquaint- 
ance with the glorious truths of revelation!” (p. 187.) More- 
over, the method was likewise pointed out. First, “ prayer 
and consultation ;” secondly, “a liberal subscription;” thirdly, 
selection of men of “ apostolic spirit ;” fourthly, provision and 
numerical strength of missionaries (!); fifthly and lastly, 
“friendly intercourse with the natives ;” whence would ensue 
the glorious results referred to. This settled the matter. 
These terms—the “chief difficulty” of which, another solemn 
document (p. 192) rather superfluously tells us, consisted in 
finding “ proper missionaries ; men of God, full of faith, and 
of the Holy Ghost ”—were nevertheless solemnly ratified b 
a congress of pastors and lambs of many denominations, which 
sat at the tavern already referred to, and at last voted itself 
the London Missionary Society, towards the end of 1795. 
It is here that we once more hear of the long-lost prayer- 
concerts of Scotland, which we find were praying at Glasgow 
while the assembled were deliberating in London. Under 
such providential circumstances was the London Missionary 
Society formed, at last, out of most motley materials! 

A Dr. Haweis, who had wisely joined the dissenters, 
having been expelled from his pulpit in the Established 
Church, had a few weeks before called the attention of the 
many-coloured Society that was to be, to the practical ques- 
tion of the place where their labours were to begin. Assum- 
ing as an undoubted fact, that “a very considerable part of 
the habitable globe, on every side.... like the man of Mace- 
donia, cried ‘ Come over and help us,’” to the doctor and his 
fellows; he proceeds, “in a plausible and persuasive memoir,” 
to state, as briefly as possible, the views of an evangelical 
dissenter touching the mission, duties, and rights of the 
modern apostles of Christianity. If we thought that they 
were Dr. Haweis’s own peculiar views, we should no more 
trouble ourselves about his love of the good thingsof Tahiti, than 
about the instances which Mr. Campbell feelingly records of 
the same amiable attachments to the good things of Old Eng- 
land. Cocoanuts and breadfruit perpetually clustering the 
scented groves of the one country, might reasonably be a 
great attraction to the man who has left it recorded in his 
journal, how he longed in vain on board of the mis-named 
“ Duff,” for the “ pudding ” he had “ not been used ” to miss ; 
and how he groaned as he washed down the commander’s 
cruel “banterings” thereat, with that commander’s eternal 
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“small beer”! (p. 259.) But as this gentleman “ is entitled 
to be considered the type of the evangelical feeling of his age 
and country,.... an embodiment of the spirit of the London 
Missionary Society itself,” in which (if not pudding and 
strong beer) yet the mint, the anise, and the cummin, gave wa 
to “the weightier matter of justice” (p. 260); and, above all, 
as that society—worked on, doubtless, by the “dazzling em- 
bellishments” of the orator—did, in fact, on the very day 
after the delivery of the aforesaid memoir, meet together and 
unanimously pass a resolution in affirmance of his recom- 
mendation (p. 204); we must suppose that the views of Dr. 
Haweis were the views of the “three hundred ministers” he 
addressed, and that “ the sparkling and splendid production ” 
has the farther merit of being the confession of faith of the 
whole body. We shall, therefore, proceed to quote from it 
for the amusement of our Catholic readers, and the amaze- 
ment of all Catholic missionaries.* 

“«¢ Where are the difficulties least ? Where is the prospect of 
success greatest ?’? To settle the first question, it is necessary to 
consider what facts or circumstances constitute difficulties ; and such 
are the following :— 

‘1. An inhospitable climate; whether that inhospitality arise 
humidity, intense heat, or cold! !......The preservation of a 
missionary’s life is of the last importance to success ! ! 


“2. Absolute governments. (!) A missionary could not enter some . 


countries without being murdered. This truth may be instanced in 
China and Japan, &c.......desirable objects for a mission, but in 
neither of which is it possible to introduce one ! ! t 

“3. Established prejudices of false religion!!......such is the 
state of the Hindoos and Mahomedans, who are shut up within a 
seven-fold barrier of prejudices against us! 

“4, The acquirement of languages. As we have no reason to 
expect the gift of tongues,}......on the coast of Africa the different 
nations and tongues are so multiplied,......as to augment the dif- 
ficulty of evangelical operations. Several languages are necessary 
to a missionary in India, and the Chinese tongue is all but in- 
superable ”! 


* Maritime Discovery and Christian mye mk 202. 

¢ We recommend these gentry to buy, and read, our “ Annals of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith.” They are translated from their difficult French original 
into vulgar English, familiar to the meanest capacity. But then they are not 
Christian, but Popish ! 

t Ignorant of the learned and foreign languages, however, there are no 
clergymen more in need of such a gift than these mechanic-ministers of the 
South Seas! 
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So much for the difficult and inexpedient missions! The 
objections are tolerably comprehensive: China, Japan, India, 
Africa, and all Mahomedan and Hindoo lands, lands of 
prejudice, all lands unfavourable to life, limb, health, or free- 
dom, all lands where tongues of hard construction are spoken ! 
Surely, then, the man of Macedonia must call in vain; neither 
Dr. owsis nor London Missionary Society will come over 
and help him? Not so. There is a land of milk and honey, 
easy grammar, rich fruits, fresh fish, and domains and in- 
fluence cheaply to be possessed by the blacksmith or the car- 
penter. Thither will they go, or send their deputies. For 
now we come to the second question to be discussed.* 

“ Of all the regions of the earth which are yet in heathen dark- 
ness, the South Sea Islands appear to combine the greatest prospect 
of success with the smallest number of difficulties.”...... 

“1. The climate is unequalled. The cold of winter is never 
known ; the trees are clothed in perpetual foliage, and, during most 
of the year, bear fruit; the heat is constantly alleviated by alter- 
nate breezes, while the natives sit under the shade of groves, scatter- 
ing their odours, and loaded with fruit ; the skies always serene, and 
the nights beautiful; and the surrounding ocean offering an in- 
exhaustible supply of food for man. ‘The diseases which ravage 
Europe, unless imported, are unknown: health and longevity...... 
generally mark the inhabitants. The fertility of the country is a 
high consideration......We shall not have, as our brethren, the 

Moravians, to follow them [the natives] into the lonely wilds of a 
desert, in their hunting excursions, or over fields of ice, amid the 
snows of winter.(!) Here, every man, sitting under his cocoa or 
breadfruit-tree, is at hand ;(!) and the sound of the saw and the 
anvil will never fail to attract an audience !!! ¢ 

“2. The government is monarchical, but of the mildest nature, 
with little authority,t no written law, nor the use of letters” !...... 

* 3. Religious prejudices are not unconquerably strong...... The 
little that we do know affords the strongest evidence, that their 
priests are not invested with a power to persecute.§ Nor can the 

people be averse to hear us on a religious subject, since they re- 
verence us, as their superiors, on almost every other ! ! 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 203. 
¢ If we had written as much of the Tahitian and other South Sea missions, as 


this epicurean trumpeter has here made known to the whole world, what would 
not Mr. Campbell have said of us ! 

Fg political results of the establishment of the missionary influence at 
Tahiti, have been fully confirmatory of the sagacious doctor’s anticipations. 


See Dublin Review, vol. iv. p. 372. 
Would that it were in the power of those acquainted with the present con- 


dition of Tahiti to say as much for the toleration or the harmlessness of its new 
priests ! 
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“4, The language is simple and may be readily acquired,” &c. 

This was indeed a luscious description. The mouths of 
the hearers watered; and we wonder not that they should. 
The immediate decision of the apostolic body in question, 
“that the first missionary efforts of the Society should be 
directed to one or more of the South Sea Islands,” did not 
content their ardour to take possession. A second resolution 
was soon after proposed for adoption: “ that a vessel should 
be provided, and navigated by a serious captain and crew ; (!) 
containing accommodation for “ thirty missionaries, or more, 
exclusive of women and children”!! (p. 207.) It was adopted, 
together with another resolution; whereby “ Tahiti, the 
Friendly Islands, the Marquesas, the Sandwich Islands, and 
the Pelew Islands,” were named as the scenes of the proposed 
mission; and a “ Captain Wilson” as the serious captain of 
an equipage as scrious. But this last resolution was not 
unanimously adopted. Some of the directors of the society 
were moved by certain tales of blood, said to have been just 
received from the Sandwich Islands, to protest against that 
group being included in the vote. No doubt they reasoned 
more consistently with the views of Dr. Haweis, in the all- 
importance to Christ’s kingdom of each precious life among 
their missionary corps. But those who outvoted them must 
not be less commended. ‘“ Any further limitation of the objects 
of the voyage would grossly have infringed upon the compromise, 
which alone had sanctioned the expense of the equipment” !!* 
Yet not the only sanction, as it afterwards occurred to these 
thrifty directors! “It appeared to them that,.... the voyage 
might be profitably terminated by the Duff passing onward to 
China or Sronpel, and procuring a freight homeward from the 
Kast India Company.” The Company politely granted the 
petition; gave them a charter-party at the war-price, and 
otherwise allowed their ship considerable advantages over 
others of its class. More than this, the directors were wise 
enough to insure their vessel, at a penny per cent. So that 
what with these chances, and what with the unanimous 
refusal of clerks and others to receive their fees of office, and 
what with “the shower of presents, to the amount of several 
thousands of pounds,” never was ship so cheaply equipped, 
never did voyage more conclusively justify “the expense of 
equipment.” (pp. 208-9.) 

Into the consideration of the providential, if not miraculous, 


* Greathead’s MS. apud Campbell’s Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 207, note. 
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designation of Captain Wilson, for the future command of the 
Duff and its missionaries, with which the biography of that 
personage, as contained in Mr. Campbell’s fifth chapter, is 
filled—we shall not enter. He seems to have been hardy, 
vigilant, and, above all, economical, in the command of his 
ship. Whether it were the latter quality that obtained for 
him the reputation of self-denial, we cannot determine. 
Certain, however, it is, that his frugality had attracted 
notice before the sailing of the Duff Certain also it is, that 
so deeply was he venerated by the directors of the Society, 
that these anti-prelatists addressed their apostolic instructions 
not to his passengers, but to himself: and that too in lan- 
ruage which needed only the magic words, “ Right Rev. Dr. 
‘iison,” to have made it thoroughly Episcopalian. And, 
doubtless, if these fervently-confiding shipowners had known 
that “ Episcopus” is the name and not the thing named,— 
and that their Anglo-Saxon forefathers, who used it, have also 
sometimes affected to employ synonymously therewith the 
fastidiously-pedantic epithets, “ Inspector of God’s folk,” 
“ Watchman,” “ Overseer,”* who can tell the glories which 
might have ensued unto the skipper? But as that could not be, 
they contented. themselves with the emphatic declaration made 
to the captain himself: that of all the signal interpositions in 
favour of their cause, manifested by the second Divine person 
of the Trinity, none had excited more satisfaction to them- 
selves, or more gratitude to the giver, than “ the circumstance 
of your having been inclined to consecrate yourself to the service 
of God on this interesting occasion ;” and with commending 
to this self-consecrated neophyte an ample commission of the 
spiritual kind, summed up in the following comprehensive 
terms. 


“We, the directors of the institution, not only invest you with 
the command of the ship, and with full and complete authority for 
the management of its concerns in relation to the voyage, but also 
commit to your care and superintendence, during the same period, 
the more important charge of the mission itself, and especially of 
those faithful brethren who accompany you therein (!)...++. You will 
be desirous of extending towards them the wise superintendence of 
a parent, and the affectionate sympathy of a brother.(!) You will 
cheer the spirit that is liable to droop under the pressure of its 


* Codex Diplomaticus Evi Saxonici. Opera Joh. M. Kemble, tom. i. pp. 
89, 113, 216. 
t Maritime Discovery, &e. p. 229. 
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anxieties, or administer the word of admonition to the disciple that 
is in danger of erring.(!!) You will be among them the CENTRE 
OF UNION, fo reconcile their divisions, and confirm their love—the 
universal friend, in whose bosom they will deposit their diversified 
cares” !! 


It may save our own space and our reader’s time, perhaps, 
if we leave Captain Wilson alone for a moment, while we 
insert an analogous passage from the commission, similarly 
—_ at the outset of the Duff's second voyage, to Captain 

obson, the successor of Captain Wilson, with whom he had 
sailed as gunner on the former voyage. It will throw con- 
siderable light on the preceding extract; and, at all events, 
will clear us from any suspicion of unfairness or rashness in 
our manner of construing it. It will be seen that probably 
from a want of confidence in Captain Robson’s want of 
“energy, moral power, and personal authority,” or, in other 
words, from his general “ imbecility,” (p. 399) this college of 
apostles sent another bishop, or overseer, or observer, to 
govern the Tahitian mission.* 


“ The Reverend Mr. Howell,......is appointed and authorised to 
assist you in carrying these instructions into effect ; and, in par- 
ticular, to take the ovERrsiGut of the more spiritual branches of the 
mission, during the voyage; to cherish, and improve the religious 
attainments of the brethren; and to be the CENTRE OF UNION and 
affection among them. On shore he is to be the representative of 
the directors, in relation to the spiritual concerns of the missionaries 
already settled ; to observe their order ; to inquire into the progress 
of the work among the heathens; and to administer to them, as well 
as to those who accompany him, such assistance, encouragement, 
admonition, or advice, as may appear requisite.” (!) 


That democracy in religion is a bad thing we do not deny ; 
that democratic missionaries can never preserve unity among 
their converts, nor even among themselves, we readily admit. 
But then, we ask, what is the constitution of congregational- 
ism? what is that of its offspring, this same London Mis- 
sionary Society? And if these directors were themselves not 
sent, it seems passing strange that they should send others ;— 
that they should presume to publish such commissions as the 
above ; that they should dare to talk of their “representatives 
in the spiritual concerns” of a foreign state! Who gave 
them the right of investing others with the pallium ? 


* Maritime Discovery, &e. p. 371. 
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They then proceed to the constitution of an elective chapter 
of five, to aid their overseer, Mr. Howell! 

“We invest him [Howell] with the authority of a permanent 
member of the committee, over which you [Robson] are ap- 
pointed perpetual president.(!) The rest of the committee are 
to consist of five missionaries, elected from among themselves, and 

it being, however, understood, that your 
concurrence, and that of Mr. Howell, is requisite to give validity 
to their resolutions ; and the grounds for the exercise of this dis- 
cretionary power, must be recorded and stated ¢o us. Those cir- 
cumstances, however, respecting the management and navigation of 
the ship, which are within your province as its commander, are 
entirely and exclusively under your control.” (p. 372.) 

But to return to Captain Wilson, whose commission was of 
a far compacter kind than either Captain Robson’s or Mr. 
Howell’s! It is clear, we repeat, that his ordainers had 

eater confidence in him than in either of these gentlemen. 
Whether the missionaries under him derived much spiritual 
benefit from his episcopal functions, we cannot say. We do 
not even know whether his peculiar virtue, easly, so ad- 
mirable in the eyes of even spiritual shipowners, was equally 
so in the sight of his children in the Lord, for they were his 
cuddy-passengers besides! That the illustrious lover of pud- 
ding, and amateur of the untasted breadfruit, Dr. Haweis, 
had gloomy forebodings A ae this important matter, we learn 
from his own journal. ould that we knew that they were 
not justified by events! We have endeavoured to satisfy 
ourselves that such was indeed the case; and we have scan- 
ned every page, every line, of the remaining portion of Mr. 
Campbell’s book, to seek for some persuasion to the belief 
that the passengers were contented with the cuddy-fare, and 
that the cuddy-fare was worthy of the Dug: But we lament 
to add, that we have failed to discover anything more precise 
on this point, than that “a bottle of wine” was produced at 
Tahiti, when King Pomaré dined on board, and that a large 
share of it went to that sovereign; who, it is inferred, “ fared 
much better in respect of wine than Dr. Haweis appears to 
have done at the hands of Captain Wilson.” (p. 299.) ere- 
fore we must leave our readers to draw their own conclusions 
— the doctor’s narrative, unassisted by anything we can 
offer. 


“ The captain is, in all his conduct and conversation, the most ex- 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 259. 
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emplary and self-denied man I have almost ever met......His man- 
ner of life is, I think, oo abstemious; and his table not better served 
than the messes of the missionaries. They get nothing by dining in 
the cabin, but the respect and the civility.(!) Their own table is as 
good ; nay, I think, better. (!)......I doubt whether his own example 
will entirely reconcile his own officers and cabin guests to this fare, 
after having been accustomed to our greater luxuries. During the 
time I was with him at Portsmouth, he had nothing at his table but 
small beer(!), except, a few times, a bottle of porter; unless par- 
ticular company* brought forth a glass of wine ; but that very sel- 
dom. He used to banter me, and say, ‘I hope, Doctor, you are not 
looking for pastry, and a second course.’ Indeed, there it is not(!), 
and J fared as the rest ; though, I confess, it was such as J had not 
been used to.(!) But I could do pretty well with tea: there is, 
indeed, plenty of meat, bread, and potatoes Yet I think all the 
mates have been used to a better table.” 


All of which is melancholy enough. It must have been 
on the morrow of such a banyan-day, that Dr. Haweis, after 
breakfast, as we are informed (p. 265), desperately took horse, 
and rode by Nettley, to dine on “ substantial realities” with 
a Mr. ae of Portswood. But his brain was dizzy with 
fasting, and his bile disordered with the small beer. is dis- 


tempered day-dreams amid the majestic ruins of Nettle 
Abbey, are recorded in his journal. He thought he heard, 
instead of “the mummery” of the monkish devotion, “ the 
hoot of the owl and the clamors of the jackdaw.” Anon he 
found that he had heard neither. It was not the owl, for it 
was scarcely luncheon time; nor was it the jackdaw, nor bird 
of any kind; for “a melancholy silence reigned around” the 
dyspeptic doctor; “no voice was heard, nor living creature 
seen, except one little” what? owl? jackdaw ? neither 
the one nor the other; “one little wren, which flitted,” 
though, as it seems, “twittered not nor chirped.” So the 
doctor pursued his journey, and at the end.of it found things 
more to his liking “than at the stinted table of the veteran 
captain”! 

But the commissions of Captains Wilson and Robson are 
curious in another important point of view. They furnish us 
with the most indubitable evidence of the wholly human and 
secular character of this mission to the South Seas. Disguised 
at intervals by the erotic rhapsodies of preachers and journalists, 
it breaks out too often to be easily misconceived. The flow 


* Such as King Pomaré’s. : 
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of courage which induced a majority to retain the Sandwich 
Islands in their resolution before referred to, was either from 
the first one of those masks of pretence, or at all events a 
hollow and temporary purpose. Captain Wilson was directed 
to abandon it, because of the danger to the missionaries! 
(p. 237.) He was also desired to provide himself with 
useful stores; t. distribute them appropriately among those 
missionaries who were neither preachers nor teachers, but 
craftsmen ; and so to. apportion the missionaries themselves, 
in planting a body of them in any of the groups, that the 
ecclesiastic should not be unassisted by the savage popularity 
of the mechanic. On the other hand, the. incapacity of the 
latter to teach the natives anything higher than the trades 
they wrought in, was much more than insinuated. And it 
was therefore concluded, that it might perhaps be the better 
plan, to found only a few settlements in comparison with the 
number of emigrant missionaries. By these means they 
would succeed in establishing not mere missions, but the 
rms of permanent settlements! (pp. 233-4.) He was also 
esired to compare the eligibilities of the two groups called 
Friendly Islands and Marquesas. These were, “the safety of 
our women, probability of introdycing our improvements, supply 
of provisions, the products of the island in sugar, votton, sandal- 
wood,” &c.! (p. 236.) The spiritual field is not even hinted 
at in this place. The lucre of pelf, not of souls, is here dis- 
tinctly expressed! But there is something much more com- 
mercial yet to come. Captain Wilson was to imbue the 
chiefs of any island he should fix on for the scite of a mission- 
ary settlement, with a sanguine estimate of the advantages 
thence accruing to themselves. Having done this, he was to 
‘seem, on his side, indifferent to the measure. Hence it would 
appear to be “the happy effect of their earnest desire, and 
not of our solicitation.” He was even directed “to show a ° 
readiness to leave the island,” for some other, and to give 
them to understand that he came to confer advantages, not to 
receive them. At the same time he was to acquaint them 
that there was an “inducement” in their gift, which might 
cause him to prefer their island, and that even were his 
decision in favour of a stay there, the concession of that in- 
ducement would be “required as the condition ” precedent. 
“ They must give usa full title to the land we may have occdsion 
Jor, guarantee to us the safety of our property from plunder, 
the enjoyment of our laws and customs, and the undisturbed 
exercise of our religion!” ' But the land was to be given, not 
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sold to him! Presents he might make, if he pleased, but 
“they should not be considered as payments; but as gratui- 
ties, —the expressions and pledges of good-will.” (p. 238.) 
This closed the captain’s instructions. Any further advice 
he might segnire was to be afforded him by the missionaries, 
or, in case of disputes, by the Sortes Virgiliane of the West- 
land Whigs! (Ibid.) 
The same points are noticeable in Captuin Robson’s com- 
mission ; we shall not closely analyse it, as we are averse to 
repetition. He, too, was directed to régard in every mission- 
station, not the mission merely, but “a little model of a 
ristian community, an economy of well-regulated families,” 
&c. (p. 382.) He was indeed told, that “the principle of 
utility ” should regulate thé election of missionaries for any 
particular locality, but the illustration which accompanies the 
advice shows plainly what species of usefulness was meant. 
At Tongataboo he is reminded, “there is at present no 
smith!” And again, while he is warned that the gospellers 
should be dispersed among all the missions, he is directed to 
choose an island of argillaceous earth, for the scene of ex- 
ertions of one of the brethren, because he “‘ understands the 


- business of pottery.” (1) , Also, for similar reasons of utility, 


such missionaties as were surgeons, should be so dispersed as 
to have one in every other island, but two at Tahiti. (p. 384.) 
And as to the church-endowments, the serpent-like wisdom 
of the first commission seems to have so well succeeded, that 
it is more strongly than ever enforced in this, Captain 
Robson is commanded to profess a readiness to carry his 
freight of men, women, and children elsewhere, if the chiefs 
desire #, and indeed to “consent to bestow upon them this 
great mark of our good will,” only on the peremptory coné- 
tion already named to Captain Wilson; with the further 
stipulation on the part of their chiefs, for assistance in pro- 
curing the new-comers “ comfortable accommodations,” and 
also for the manifestation of “ every kind and friendly atten- 
tion to them” —{a convenient phrase, that covered all that had 
been before expressed, and more besides)! And Captain 
Robson -too, was, like his cautioned to give 
nothing, as in payment of either of these largesses or acts of 
service, to the simple savages! Whatever he might give, 
they were to regard strictly as gratuities; and to be pro- 
portionately thankful! (p. 384.) 

How these instructions have been gradually carried into 
operation we need not here recount. Are they not written 
VOL. XII.—NO. XXIII. 2 
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in the ledgers and day-books of the missionary autocrats 
who rule the counsels of Tahiti? 

It has been seen that some of the apostles were professedly 
unfit to do more than ply, at Tahiti, their worldly crafts and 
callings. But whether the others were very much better, 
may be very well denied. Dr. Haweis, himself, thinks it no 
small praise to record of them, that.“ their gifts and abilities ” 
had exceeded “ his expectations ;” and that “not a word im- 
proper, or false English, could he discover” in brother 
Clodes’ sermon, although he trembled when that missionary’s 
“turn came, and should have doubted the possibility of ‘his 
acquitting himself so creditably.” (p. 253.) Then also we 
have from the same reverend authority, the story of “ the 
untoward Mrs. H. .” who was full of irresolution about 
her having a call to the mission, until the doctor told her that 
she had none, and advised her not to go to Tahiti; when, 
with an obstinacy and perverseness unexampled, “she re- 
solved she would, in spite of my remonstrance.” (p. 250.) 
Then came the woful discovery, on the arrival of the vessel 
at Tahiti, that there were many more wntowards on board of 
the Duff; and that those attic nights of love-feasts and 
divinity, with which the passage from England had abounded, 
were but “constrained and artificial exhibitions,” very dif- 
ferent indeed from the displays of “individual temper and 
character” which then commenced! (p. 302.) Among other 
enormities then committed by the body of missionaries, was 
the impious degradation of a Dr. Gilham, missionary and 
medicus, to the secular “drudgery... of perpetual cook ;” 
the doctor having indiscreetly tempted them to this “ indig- 
nity to which he could not submit,” by his previous con- 
descension to tickle their palates upon a temporary occasion, 
through adroit labours in that culinary art! Alas for the 
brethren! Three Tahitians” shall succeed Gilham in the 
kitchen; but who shall succeed to the pulpit which the 
insulted “man of science” vacates, to return “by the Duff 
to Europe?” (p. 303.) So, too, the once zealous Harris, who 
“had long fixed his mind, alone, for the Marquesas,” (p. 279) 
yet, when the Duf’ had brought him thither, needed but a 
few days’ experience to resolve on a defection. He com- 
plained, we are told (p. 336), “of the poverty of the place, 
expressed his deep disgust with the food, and other matters,” 
&e.; and, at length, although he “stated that he did not 
want her,” yet ['Tenae] “the benevolent chief,” anxious to 
avert his deep disqust, “and not considering any favour too 
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the poverty, and the other matters, made him “leave a place, 
the inhabitants of which were so abandoned.” (pp. 336-7.) 
« A warning to young men,” adds the narrator, “ to count 
the cost before they embark on missions.” We trust that 
brother Crook, who remained behind brother Harris, was 
not exposed to either of these annoyances. So at page 343, 
we find an ominous story of “ poor Clode, ‘unstable in all his 
ways’”! Ata still later period of the missionary annals, we 
find that tribulations, losses, and privations of “temporal 
comforts,” had made an unspecified number of brethren 
heartily sick of their enterprise, and, indeed, to give it up 
entirely ; although, we are reminded, that such severe trials 
as these make it unjust in anybody “ to question either the 
truth of their piety or the integrity of their purpose ;” but 
should rather incline us “to commend their prudence;” in 
which remark we perfectly concur. (p. 427.) Mr. Campbell 
evidently had many such incidents to relate, but wisely con- 
cealed them. Between the first and second voyages of the 
Duff, there must have been experienced some considerable 
mis: hiefs, to call for such legislation on the part of the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, as is comprised 
in their instructions to Captain Robson. He is directed 
what to do, in the cases, Ist. of an unwillingness, or unfit- 
ness, on the part of the missionaries, being discovered pre- 
vious to their quitting the English coast; 2d. of the like 
discovery being made at Rio Janeiro ;* 3d. of the like at the 
islands of the South Seas; and whether among the new- 
comers or the former missionaries. He is reminded that “a 
desire of returning with the ship, arising from jickleness of 
mind, or a declining zeal for the service, if gratified, would 
operate as an encouragement to others to offer themselves as 
missionaries, under the secret persuasion that they also might 
be allowed to return, after having satisfied an idle curiosity, 
or a wandering disposition.” (pp. 372-3.) He was armed, 
too, with the authority, questionable enough at law, of re- 
moving by force, from either of the islands, those missionaries 
who troubled Israel there! But he was not to bring them 
direct to England. Ue was to place them on other islands, 
with their concurrence, if he thought fit; if not, he was to 


* It is strange to read of the holy deserters being expected to work their way 


to Europe, from Brazil 
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take them on to China, and let the apostles “ work their way 
home in some English vessel” thence. If he chose, he might 
allow three to return from China by the Duff, but not more; 
as he was “ to bring home a cargo of tea,” and would require 
all the space he could secure!! But as to the faithful 
brethren, their safety was “a consideration to which every 
other ” (tea included ?) was “ subordinate.” 

From first to last, indeed, we are able to verify in what we 
read of this South Sea Mission, the general exactness of a 
passage in the first epistle of the whole body of missionaries 
to the directors, where, speaking of themselves, they say 
that they are “foolish things of the world, and weak things 
of the world.” Would that they had been equally correct in 
representing themselves as “ things which are not”! (p. 276- 
7) Many of them, doubtless, had been worked upon by the 
luxurious discourse of Dr. Haweis, whence we have already 
quoted, to offer themselves to the hands of their uncon- 
secrated ordainers, for the sake of a free passage to the 
delights and enjoyments of a home in Matavai Bay. The 
preacher had not failed to remind his hearers that “ British 
seamen had attempted, at the hazard of their lives, to obtain a 
retreat there, by swimming naked from their ships”! (p. 204.) 
So, too, at their ordination, they were somewhat unnecessa- 
rily reminded, by a Dr. Williams of Rotherhithe, who 

reached on that occasion :* “ Are you not going to Ota- 

eite, an island for the sake of returning to whose sensual 
delights a ship’s crew mutinied...Ye sons of God, beware of 
‘the daughters of men’... dissuade none from forming an 
honourable and godly connexion ; but first see that it be honour- 
able and godly! Let not the Christian missionary—the Chris- 
tian mechanic—be dazzled by the prospect of alliance with 
the noblest families of the land, with the presumptuous hope 
of afterwards making them Christians;...that the daughters 
of the land do not bear away your hearts, until they are made 
the daughters of God. Oh! may none of you be led in triumph 
by them, until they are led in triumph by divine grace!...1 
verily believe that some of your greatest trials, in process of 
time, will arise from this quarter.” 

Now it was all very well for this good man to exhort his 
hearers against these temptations, which he himself put so 
temptingly before their sight; and to ask, and even to 
“repeat the question,"—*“ Are you wiser than Solomon?” 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 245. 
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(A strange question by the way!) To us it seemed a coun- 
terpart of “ Don’t, my dear friends, don’t break Lord Castle- 
reagh’s windows!” at least, as far as the probable impression 
made by the exhortation upon the hearers was concerned! 
The very commencement of the sermon favoured that im- 
pression. . “I seem to view each missionary as the father of 
many faithful; and all of you, collectively, as the fathers of 
many nations!” (p. 242.) These would be the natural results 
of the “godly marriages” he had recommended them to 
engage in with the noble and gentle daughters of ‘Tahiti; 
and who was to determine the godliness of the alliance but 
the enamoured apostle himself? And, in fact, such was the 
event. Within a very short period from that “happy day 
for the teeming inhabitants of the Southern Pacific Ocean,” 
as Mr. Campbell beautifully apostrophises it,—when the 
Duff first anchored at Tahiti,—one of these apostles wooed 
and won the hand of a young pagan lady. ‘Their marriage, 
however, as we learn from ‘Mr. Ellis, was not esteemed a 
godly alliance, by any but the Benedick himself. He was, 
therefore, excommunicated, according to missionary law.* 
Since that time, many a Christian mechanic has suffered 
himself to be dazzled into the like alliances; and the Nobbses, 
and Bowells, and Longbottoms of our metropolis, have thus 
improved their blood, and attained to the high estate of 
Huiarii,t at Tahiti. 

Their religion must have been worth knowing more of, 
than we find in Mr. Campbell’s book. Evangelicals of every 
sect had been here aniseed. in one visible Church, not merely 
professing to tolerate all particulars of belief, but contented 
to submit to that Church every manner of difference what- 
ever, arising among themselves—that of religious difference 
being included. Probably each of those who so agreed had 
flattered himself that, though he might find himself in a 
minority, the amity of the others would allow to him a free- 
dom of belief and practice, upon which, had he the power, 
he would exercise a sound discretion before extending it to 
the rest. The result seems to have been a decisive victory 
for those evangelicals professing Calvinism. A vain effort 
was made, on the first voyage of the Duff, by two of the 
united apostles, to secure to themselves the enjoyment of 
Arminian tenets. But the others took the alarm. The 
ministers assembled and held counsel together ; prayers were 
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followed up by arguments, and arguments by threats: it was 
even proposed to get rid of the recusants. What the episco- 
pal Captain Wilson thought and did on the occasion, we, 
unhappily, know not ; no doubt it was more or less to the 
purpose. At last, victory declared itself for the school 
of Geneva. The two heretics, although seemingly uncon- 
verted, yet consented to hold their tongues, and even “ac- 
ono. 5 that they had received light from the arguments 
employed.” (p. 281.) How far this is reconcileable with the 
invitations held out originally to “all that held peedo-baptist 
views, and loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,” may be 
reasonably doubted! It seems, however, that there were 
more differences among these missionaries than those of 
Calvin and Arminius. We are told that the directors be- 
longed to “at least six different denominations,” and that 
those who sailed in the Duff “were as mixed as the direc- 
tors.” (Dedication, iv.) Indeed these men had, before being 
selected for the mission, been designedly subjected to a pre- 
paratory examination by a committee, each of whose mem- 
bers was of a different religious denomination! (p. 240.) 
These much-believing men, however, appointed a committee 
on board the Duff, with Captain Wilson as chairman, to 
examine the sacred volume, and report upon its statements 
“respecting Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical order.” The 
doctrinal part of the question was dispatched at the rate of 
three hours per week, by means of public discussions held on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays! On the 21st of January, 1797, 
“The Articles of Faith and Church government” were com- 
pleted, approved, and subscribed; not without prayer and 
thanksgiving. What these were, and how the “ unparalleled 
experiment,” as our author most justly terms it, succeeded, 
he has not enabled us to say. Suffice it that they were 
unanimously agreed to, and the success of the whole thing 
considered by all as little short of miraculous! As a practi- 
cal commentary on its ultimate results, we shall simply add, 
that the arbitrary powers already mentioned to have been 
afterwards vested in Captain Robson, contemplated, among 
other things, the wncongeniality of the religious opinions of 
any among the brethren, and “the animosities and divisions,” 
to the prejudice of “ the great cause,” that might arise from 
that source! (p. 373.) Among them, we suppose, are to be 
classed those untoward conclusions, which one of the brethren 
on board the Duff had come to when the voyage and its pre- 
lections were alike at an end; and which, as we are told by 
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Mr. Ellis, were unfavourable to the evidences of the soul’s 
spirituality! * 

Passing by, with considerable regret, the precious first 
lines of a godly journal, about the wicked “waterman” at 
Blackwall, and his exorbitant demand of “ five shillings,” and 
also the “ good waterman” of Portsmouth, who, by charging 
nothing at all, approved himself a very different being from 
“the impostor at Blackwall,”-—and also the soul-harrowing, 
and bile-disturbing, tales of sea-sickness, for all of which we 
must refer the pious and humane reader to the authorities 
cited below,t we come to some other matters of far higher 
consequence. 

Mr. Campbell has enabled us to assist in person at the 
spectacle of the means employed by his missionary friends, 
to promote the Gospel in the South Sea Isles. They may 
be distributed under four heads. We take them chrono- 
logically, to be used as wanted! 1. Traftic and the me- 
chanical arts. 2. Miracles. 3. Shot and powder, with their 
miscellaneous appendages. 4. Preaching,—whenever it may 
be used with safety to the missionaries, “a consideration to 
which every other is subordinate.” Of the use of these 
means we shall content ourselves with one or two examples, 
in the above-mentioned order, selected at random from the 
author before us. 

Out of the many similar instances of the adaptation of 
gospel-duties to savage interest, we take one which happened 
at Tongatahboo.} The king, Mumué, and his chiefs, were 
introduced to the cabin. ‘The wonders of the place were 
carefully pointed out to them. They were called upon to 
admire its unrivalled furniture; its mirrors, wondrously re- 
flecting the countenances of the beholders; their frames, 
whose gilded wood these savages supposed to have been the 
natural production of some rare exotic tree; the painted 
wood-work of the bulk-heads, also deemed the work of a 
highly-favoured nature; the jointed chairs, and table of ma- 
hogany ; “ the neatness of every part, and the beauty of the 
whole”! They were superior to all their neighbours in the 
mechanical arts, and the conveniences of life; but when 
they saw these treasures of ingenuity, they “expressed no 
small degree of astonishment at finding themselves so far 
excelled.” It was then told them that “the men whom the 


* Polynesian Researches, vol. i. 
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Duff had brought to live among them could teach them these 
arts, and also better things.”* What followed this suggestion, 
we shall give in the — of an exactly literal extract, as it 
powerfully illustrates what we have already shown to be the 
systematic procedure of these London missionaries, in their 
endeavours to acquire a permanent settlement among the 
simple lords of the South Sea Isles. 

“ They seemed quite transported. The captain wisely seized this 
favourable opportunity to mention every circumstance that could 
tend to exalt their idea of the missionaries, enquiring if Mumué 
acquiesced in their residence with him, and also what provision he 
would make for their comfort. The magnanimous barbarian replied 
that, for the present, they should have a house near his own, until 
one more suitable could be provided, with a piece of land for their 
use: that he would take care that neither their property nor per- 
sons should receive the slightest molestation ; that, if they pleased, 
they might go on shore, and examine the residence ; and that, if 
they did not like it, he would order it to be removed to any spot they 
might prefer!...For this purpose, the first officer, with Amblen, and 
four missionaries, went on shore,” &c. 


We have no comments to offer upon the above. It is 
rather itself a most practical comment on the minute instruc- 
tions which Captains Wilson and Robson had received from 

_the provident and wary directors of their body ! 

We have already ascertained, on Dr. Haweis’s authority, 
that even the untaught apostles to these South Sea gentiles, 
had “no right to expect the gift of tongues.” Although we 
might reasonably infer, from the incredible haste with which 
these zealous learners of a barbarous tongue got up and sold, 
for so many oil-canes to the copy,f their Tahitian translations 
of the Bible, that they must have received from some quarter, 
if not from heaven, that miraculous gift; still as the modesty 
of the donees, or some other circumstance, has kept the fact 
from our knowledge, we cannot here conclude decisively that 
question. Yet there were other miraculous powers occasion- 
ally manifested among them, if we are to believe Mr. Camp- 
bell It is true that an alleged, and apparently genuine, case 
of demoniacal possession, at Tahiti, ended fatally for the 
demoniac, “although missionaries went to see him.” It is 
even true that we have the author’s distinct admission, that 
his friends, though “ filled with horror,” were “able to impart 


* “ Ego et Rex meus!” t Polynesian Researches, vol. ii. 
Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 509. 
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no succour to the suffering youth, who shortly expired in the 
most dreadful agonies!” But then we have, in return, an 
egregious instance of miraculous prophecy, made in anger by 
brother Broomhall, while dyspeptic, and vexed with a priest 
of the god Eatua. Yet brother Broomhall, in his hour of 
coolness, showed that his faith was less than a grain of 
mustard-seed. Indeed he betrayed less confidence in his 
own prophetic powers than Mr. Campbell, who records the 
fact, himself entertains! We subjoin the extract. The pro- 
phet was sick of fever. Eatua’s priest took the occasion to 
alarm him into idolatry !* 


* Broomhall said he defied their god, who was a bad god, or 
rather no god ; and that the Great Jehovah, by whom he had been 
sent, would cure it the next day! The saying instantly spread 
abroad among the natives; and Broomhall began to fear that he 
had spoken unadvisedly, and that God might be dishonoured, if his 
illness increased,—a circumstance which led to earnest prayer...On 
the following night the fever abated; he slept soundly; and in the 
morning awoke refreshed; and—rose as usual.(!!) During the 
day, many of the natives inquired if he wus well, and seemed 
astonished at his recovery. The priest, among the rest, ‘ desired 
to know if the Pretane God had sent away the sickness.’ Broom- 
hall replied that he had; and took occasion to remonstrate with the 
priest, about his superstition, urging that the gods of Tahiti were 
no gods,” &c. 


The brother remonstrated in vain. True! the priest “ slunk 
away, confounded,” but alas! no conversions seem to have 
waited upon the miracle! Worse results followed another 
mighty work—“loud laughter, and much ridicule.” But 
these were wholly attributable to the “incautiousness” of 
the workers thereof. It is dangerous to admit even savages 
behind the Thaumaturgic scenes; and more dangerous still 
to put a cuckoo-clock in play on such occasions, without a 
due acquaintance with the mysteries of clockwork. Be- 
fore we indulge our readers with the quotation of this new 
incident, we must give them to understand that the scene is 
changed from the admiring Tahiti to the more mechanical 
Tongataboo. The brethren are ashore, setting, “in good 
carnest, about their master’s business;” and, among other 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 360. We should like to know whether this 
brother recovered from the fever at that time. It seems that he slept “ re- 
freshed and rose as usual.” True! he told the priest that he had reeovered; 
but Mr. Campbell does not say he had. A pia fraus will cover much, 
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consequential arrangements, engaged in, “not the least” of 
them, “ the erection of a cuckoo-clock”! * 

“ This article was viewed with great surprise, before it was put 
in motion. Presently, when set a-going, out came the cuckoo, and 
sounded, as the pendulum moved, ‘ cuckoo, cuckoo!’ The natives 
were filled with amazement; and, for a time, could not take their 
eyes off the marvellous object ; till, at last, they gazed at each other 
with dumb surprise, and withdrew, without noticing or speaking to 
the missionaries, in utter astonishment. The news of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon soon overspread the island! It was reported that 
the English had got accoulair—wood that speaks! Every one who 
saw it, went and told his neighbour, nago mamattai accoulair—I 
saw the wood speak! J¢ was considered to be a spirit; on which 
account the natives would not touch it, and supposed, if they stole 
anything, the ‘bird-spirit’ would detect them; a notion not without 
its use (!!!). The clock was the means of collecting multitudes 
from all quarters, from morning to evening !f...Among the nu- 
merous visitors was Futtafaihe, who was not alarmed but delighted 
with the clock, and strongly desired to have one for himself. 
Having several, and being eager to gratify the second chief of the 
island, they rather incautiously met his wishes. 'The chief carried 
it home with great joy ; and, impelled by an insatiable curiosity to 
discover the secrets of the mysterious structure, he successfully 
attempted to take it to pieces; but was unable to put it together 
again. ‘The missionaries were summoned to perform this great 
feat. They came—they tried—but, ignorant of clockwork, they 
were baffled. Their failure excited loud laughter among the savage 
bystanders, and exposed them to much ridicule.” 


A clear proof, one would think, that their success in re- 
commending themselves upon other occasions, was chiefly - 
due to their success in handling the tools they were most 
accustomed to handle! On this occasion they should have 
replaced the disjointed limbs of the pres wa oe with another 
from their store; the savage bystanders might not have de- 
tected the pious fraud. 

But though miracles should fail, and mechanics, there was 
no great fear for the personal safety of the apostles, while 
shot and powder were to be had. It is true that the only 
conversion these men were likely to operate among the cop- 
per-coloured heathen, was the conversion of living men into 
carcasses. But the missionaries knew, and laid well to heart, 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. p. 322. 
¢ This was a far better church-bell than the one Dr. Haweis suggested,—“ the 
sound of the saw and anvil.” See anté, p. 10. 
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that to their own safety “every other consideration was 
subordinate.” Accordingly we find that at Tongataboo, the 
angels of the future Church there took ashore with them 
‘‘muskets for the defence of their persons and property.” (p. 
301). Tahiti, again, had been previously very well supplied 
with what Mr. Flood would have called “ armed negotiators ” 
of the Gospel! Yet they were to be still better armed 
after the Dug’ returned to their island from the trip to 
Tongataboo.* 


“On the 3d, they sent ashore an addition of small arms, am- 
munition, and other means of defence ; which made their arms, two 
swivels, eight muskets, one blunderbuss, nine pistols, and nine 
swords; fifty-six gun-flints, besides those in use, powder, ball, 
drum, and fife.” (1! !) 


And yet we find this very same Mr. Campbell, in another 
part of his work, after reprehending the heroic kings of the 
middle age with all the vulgar insolence of his sect, rhapso- 
dising after the following antithetic and alliterative fashion.f 


‘In Polynesia, however, conquest and thraldom were not the 
first steps to illumination and conversion! The soldier and the 
missionary were not messmates! Gunpowder and the Gospel were 
not carried in the same packet.” !!! 


That these arms were used, who can doubt? Battles be- 
tween the “ Society’s Christians” and their Pagan brethren 
were soon to be fought. Mr. Ellis has recorded one,—the 
fight of Nari.t But in Mr. Campbell’s book, we look in vain 
for such unchristian records. We can only find the story of 
the wicked thief who coveted a book (perhaps a Bible!) in 
the stern cabin, and had the profanity to put his hand through 
the sacred window of the missionary ship, to secure the pre- 
cious treasure ;—and of the retributive small-shot which drove 
the abandoned intruder into the water,—whether wounded or 
unwounded, Mr. Campbell saith not. (p. 301.) 

As to our fourth division—the preaching and its suecess— 
we have but little account to give, and that little of the unfa- 
vourable sort. That the missionaries themselves may have 


* Maritime Discovery, &c. 342. 
+ Ibid. Dedication, ii. ‘The Protestant missionaries of New Zealand drove a 
brisk trade with the natives through New South Wales, in rum, tobacco, 
muskets, powder, and shot. In return the ships took back to Sydney prepared 
human heads ! 
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been refreshed with one another’s preaching, or their own, is 
as probable in our estimation of the men, as in Mr. Camp- 
bell’. We need not recall his attention to the judgment 
which a far higher authority than ours has expressed of the 
“itching ears” of sectaries in even primitive ages. It is 
equally true of the sermon-loving sectaries of our own times. 
Semper inquirentes, et nunquam pervenientes ad veritatem! But 
as to the South Sea islanders, the case was widely different. 
Small refreshment, one might think, but rather much need of 
it, would they discover in the embarrassed theology and con- 
tradictory discourses of their raving and unauthorized teach- 
ers. And this is virtually—aye, expressly admitted by Mr. 
Campbell himself. We find him indeed perpetually involved 
in a maze of rhapsodical delight about outpourings of prayer, 
downpourings of grace, and those horrid communions, so 
fearfully profanatory of a great mystery, at which “the bread- 
Sruit was used as the symbol of the broken body of Christ, and 
received in commemoration of his dying love.” (p. 298.) But 
despite it all, the spiritual pride of his sect is too strongly felt 
by him, to allow him to conceal from the world how diffe- 
rently these rites and practices, misnamed of grace, were 
regarded by the untutored savage, and the ill-tutored emis- 


raries of the London Missionary Society. Thus, when Po- 
mare’s mity, “very good!” had followed brother Cover’s ser- 
mon, more adapted to his white than to his darker hearers, it 
turned out, on examination, that, good or bad, it had all been 
one to the royal critic; and that, in fact, he knew little or 
nothing about the meaning of the preacher ! “ There have 


been no such things before in Tahiti,” was all the satisfaction 
which the self-installed chaplain of royalty received for his 

painful sermon ! “and they are not to be learned at once ; but 
i will wait the coming of Hatua,—that is, God.” (p. 298.) But 
when brother Hodges, with brother Hassell, were at work 
with the forge at the smithy, a very different impression was 
wrought upon Pomar® than by Cover’s working in the pulpit. 
“ He was enraptured with the Pt and forge ; and clasping 
the blacksmith in his arms, he joined noses with him, and ex- 
pressed his high satisfaction.” Nor was this to be wondered 
at, according to Mr. Campbell. “ Both king and priest pre- 
Jerred mechanism to the mysteries of the new religion. Indeed, 
Manne Manne thought that less preaching and more presents 
would be an improvement! When Mr. Henry had finished a 
discourse to the natives, the high priest of idolatry said, ‘You 
give us plenty of the preaching, but not of many other things!” 
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(p. 308.) This “insatiable savage,” as our author calls him, 
more specifically repeated his complaint, on another occasion, 
thus: “ You give me much parow (talk), and much prayers to 
the Eatua, but very few ames, knives, scissors, or cloth.” (p. 342.) 
Insatiable man! The missionaries wanted these things for 
themselves! But parow and prayers they had in abundance, 
—for themselves ike and for others! Not theirs the impo- 
licy to part with the tools of empire! 

Such were the men who were to demonstrate to the whole 
earth—and who have done so, according to Mr. Campbell— 
that the spirit of Christian missions first arose in 1742, and 
that its progress was thenceforward to be signalized by the 
proselytism of whole nations unto Christ. We have already 
said enough to satisfy the unprejudiced that there is a very 
different side to this question,—a very different tale to be 
recounted of the assumed success of these precious evangelists. 
We shall, however, before we conclude our article, record 
their own interpretation of that word success, much as they 
have abused it. 

Let not our readers be amazed when they are told that this 
society and its missionaries have dared now to blazon the suc- 
cess of an expedition, where success could but have been the 
realization of a grasping covetousness, or a plebeian ambition. 
They have not waited till this late hour of their all-too-late 
day, to publish it in their Zion with the voices of their shrill 
penny-trumpets. The first proclamation was made by the 
episcopal Captain Wilson, soon after his return to England 
by the Duff Even at that hour when, according to Mr. 

llis,* not a sure conversion had as yet been wrought at 
Tahiti, and not an adult, nor even an infant, had as yet been 
baptised,—even then, so signal had been, in Captain Wilson’s 
judgment, the “skill, perseverance, and success” of the ex 
dition, that he challenged even the “ prejudiced” to deny that 
it bore “a stamp of divine benediction upon it, which ought to 
commend it to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.”t 
The skill and perseverance, if any, had been his own; the 


success, if any, was wholly due to exertions upon his part. 
We wonder that his modesty restrained him from further 
panegyrising himself. But if this success were not of the 
evangelic order, what was it? 

To answer such a question is not difficult, surely. Our 
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readers may render a most easy and satisfactory reply, without 
our assistance. Yes! the missionaries have indeed succeeded 
in realizing all the work they and their directors aimed at. 
A temporal supremacy over the kings and chieftains of some 
islands,—a rich territorial establishment in every island,—and 
the ample gratification of that which, according to their anna- 
list, “all men feel a pleasure in—superiority,—easily and 
abundantly to be gratified among hordes of naked men,”*— 
have indeed been most easily and most completely secured 
unto them and their heirs for ever! Popish missionaries may 
dream of a present good to the souls of men, resulting from 
their labours, and prayers, and watchings ;—and if it fail them 
now, shed bitter tears of a sympathy and sorrow altogether 
weak and superstitious. It was reserved for the London 
Missionary Society to show them how much and marvellous 
their error. It was equally reserved for these men of new 
light and new learning seriously to adopt into their scheme of 
doctrine and discipline the ironical maxim jestingly propounded 
by the orator, “that Christ cannot prosper unless Mammon 
take Him by the hand.” We quote not from the single lucu- 
brations of one man’s idle hour, but from the solemn instruc- 
tions of the whole body of directors, issued upon their second 
mission to Polynesia. It proves both our positions. 


“ The civilisation of the untutored heathen, so expedient to bring 
them into a position favourable for evangelical insiruction, requires 
the united exertions of various individuals with diversified talents, 
and th. exemplification of the influence of social institutions! It is 
by these means that...a gradual and solid process towards the 
maturity of wisdom and goodness in the understanding and the 
heart may be expected, by the divine blessing, to be produced 
abundantly in——succeeding generations” ! ! 


Thus is the process of the missionary pointed out. He is 
Jirst to civilize the people, and give root to the new settlement, 
and make it to flourish like a “green bay-tree,” and exem- 
plify in its members of diversified’ talents the influence of the 
social civilizations thus planted upon the soil of an indepen- 
dent state. This done, the missionary’s success is complete, 
and is an evident mark of the Almighty’s interposition. For 
Captain Wilson’s plaudits of his own miraculous success had 
been raised even before the production of this remarkable 
address. As to the conversion of the nation whose soil and 
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wealth have gone to enrich the religious trader and dealer,— 
that may well wait for its gradual commencement until some 
generations yet tocome! ‘The groundwork is laid in the foun- 
dation of the mart and the quay that front their pastor’s fac- 
tory. Let them content themselves therewith. Success has 
crowned the efforts of those who came to teach them “ arts, 
and better things.” Nor in this point of view are theologians, 
or even moralists, of much account. Not messengers of Christ 
are so much needed in the formation of these tributary settle- 
ments, as “ pioneers of the messengers of his Gospel ;” so that 
they be disposed to work well and cheerily with their pioneer- 
ing tools, for the benefit of them who gave them. Thus, 
when one Andrew Cornelius Lind, a Swedish outlaw, long 
relapsed into a demi-savage state at Tahiti, and described by 
our author himself as an “ indolent” fellow, “by tastes and 
habits a savage,” and as one who always recollected with plea- 
sure “the facility with which all his sensual appetites. had 
been gratified” at Tahitii—when this sensual, outlawed rene- 
gade to civilization and to decency was, by his own request, 
landed from the Duf" on alow island, which he had chosen for 
his future domicile and theatre of vice,—our author, forgetful 
of all this, or rather true to the principles of his missionary 
system, takes care to dwell only upon the “ great importance 
of a person who went ashore with two handsaws, two hatchets, 
ten looking-glasses, eighteen knives, three hundred deck nails, 
two razors, and several other useful articles, all given by the 
Captain, besides his own little store, which included a Bible.” Ay 
And as if he were resolved that his views in this man’s reg 
should be misconceived by no one, Mr. Campbell does not 
hesitate, writing in London, in the year of grace 1840, to 
anticipate ultimately for him no small “honour and usefulness 

as the first instructor of an island in the arts of civilized 
life, and as the pioneer of the messengers of the Gospel of 
Christ.”* (!) 

Indeed, so devoted to this one pursuit of the temporal ad- 
vantages of their missions, had the first batch of missionaries 
palpably approved themselves, that we cannot doubt that we 
owe to this discovery, so prejudicial to that thew of pecuniary 
strength, their British ggg agen we owe the startling 
attempt, at the end of 1788, to establish a Popish institute 
among the brethren engaged in missions. That Popish insti- 
tute was celibacy. It was seen that, although the main object 
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of expense and labour,—the permanent establishment in the 
South Seas of a missionary empire, to be governed by direc- 
tors in London, even ab the merchant-princes in Leadenhall- 
street govern their empire of the East,—was already in a fair 
way of being consummated, and that these sons and daugh- 
ters of Zion deserved well of their employers in this —. 
still a jealous and profane public existed at home, whom it 
were wise to content with evangelic deeds, as words were far 
from sufficing for that purpose. But how to doit? Their 
missionaries were all, or nearly all, married. Some had mar- 
ried at home, others at Tahiti. Their wives and children were 
wanted at the settlements, for the sake of their permanence 
or stability, and to “ exemplify the influence of social insti- 
tutions.” In other words, they were all milking their kine 
and goats, churning butter, scolding Tahitian maidens, mend- 
ing or making the coats and inexpressibles of those engaged 
upon the mission, keeping household accounts, and other such 
notable doings. It would be cruel to tear their husbands 
from them; and were the directors to attempt it, would the 
husbands obey? It was doubtful. Husbands are but men, 
—even missionary husbands! Again, there was evidently a 
me want of education everywhere, particularly among the 

emales. ‘To send the missionaries to teach them, would be 
in effect to expose “the sons of God” to peril of captivation 
from “the daughters of men.” Yet education there must be, 
or John Bull will open his eyes, and see that there is the 
want of it, and that subscription-sermons have been in vain! 
How shall this be done? To revive another popish institute 
—that of convents of nuns—is a thing intolerable. Yet 
would it were not so! In such a dilemma, the education of 
the females must be suspended till there are families fixed 
and resident in these communities. That is to say, the apos- 
tolic directors are quite content that, until this permanent 
establishment shall have taken place, all the missions shall 
continue to be “ inadequate and inefficient.” 

Having premised thus much, we subjoin the passages that 
have formed the matter of our comments. First, as to 
celibacy.* 

“ There is another principlé of regulation, which we now think 
it suitable to suggest. You will perceive that it is our wish that 
the missions already formed should be reinforced, so that all of them 
may consist of families, and of single brethren: the former exhibit- 
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ing the model of a little society, under useful regulations, and of a 
Christian Church, with its beneficial discipline ; the latter for the 
purpose of itinerating, and, with the zeal of evangelists, spreading 
abroad the welcome tidings of redemption! Yet, with respect to 
the settlement of new missions, our recommendation is, that they 
consist of single brethren only,...who must prepare the way for the 
introduction of families; which it will doubtless be the desire of 
the society hereafter to send out, as the means of communication 
with those islands will diminish in expense as our establishments 
there are enlarged and consolidated”! 


And as to the subject of female education, the instructions 
are as follows :* 

“If it should please God,...to realize the scheme we have ven- 
tured to suggest,...we shall have at each [station] a little model of 
a Christian community, an economy of well-regulated families, 
whose fixed residence will enable them to take under their imme- 
diate care a considerable number of children, or young persons, 
and instruct them, both by precept and example, in every branch 
of domestic, social, and sacred duty. By this means the female 
Matives will also be accessible to instruction; without which every 
plan of missions will be inadequate and inefficient.” 

Weare quite sure that the Catholic Church will relieve 
the directors from this — of their difficulties. Let them 
keep the factories, and the marts, and the quays, and con- 
tinue to exemplify the influence of such “ social institutions” 
as they may have already formed in the isles of Oceanica. 
We, on our side, are quite ready to contribute the celibacy 
and the girls’ schools so much desiderated. We will even 
undertake to supply, as well the unmarried itinerating mis- 
sionaries, as the charitable lady-teachers, to any amount, upon 
reasonable notice! And all the return we ask is, that neither 
the ladies nor the missionaries we send them may be at all 
interfered with by that “hereditary priesthood” which, ac- 
cording to the plan propounded by Mr. Ellis,t the directors 
may have established at ‘Tahiti and elsewhere, in the room of 
the old Pagan sacerdotal caste,t from among their “sons of 
the prophets,”"—the children and the children’s children of 
their married missionaries ! 

Our readers have now accompanied the Duf and its pas- 
sengers over many “ thousand miles of ocean, in the enjoyment 
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of perfect health,”—although they will doubtless learn from 
Mr. Campbell with some surprise and natural hesitation, that 
on the straight ocean track between Land’s End and Rio 
Janeiro alone, they have “encountered most malignant cli- 
mates.” (p. 274.) When Scaramuccio died, his funeral was 
not wholly disregarded by the thousands whom his tricks had 
served to divert. And shall we conclude this paper without 
one line upon the subsequent fortunes of the missionary ship, 
which has so much contributed unto our merriment? 

The second voyage of the Duff ended very differently from 
what its directors had been led to hope. The spiritual com- 
mission of Mr. Howell took effect on shipboard only,—not 
on shore at Tahiti. The missionaries never arrived at their 
South Sea destination by the Duf;—many of them neither 
by that nor by any other vessel! For on the outward voy- 
age, the “sacred bark,” as Mr. Campbell calls her (p. 394), 
was captured by ungodly Frenchmen, almost within the har- 
bour of Rio Janeiro,—* that chosen abode of the man of sin,” 
—and carried into Monte Video. If, by this providentii 
calamity, the missionaries, male and female, escaped the. 
shocking spectacle of Popish beggars with crucifixes on their — 
breasts,—and Popish bathers impiously crossing their bosoms, 
before plunging into the sea,—and the “immense number of 
priests,” and other things which had so distressed their 
brethren who went out in the Duff on the former passage 
(pp. 274-5), t was the tribulation nevertheless which 
both at the no less Popish Monte Video, and on the uncom- 
fortable passage thither, the good missionaries of the second 
freight were equally made to suffer. For nearly all the 
brethren were taken out of the “dear Duff,” and drafted on 
board of Le Grand Buonaparte, their captor. Vermin in 
myriads, and a Popish priest, were their fellow-prisoners on 
board of this ungodly vessel. Ardently they longed for the 
day when the satiated privateer, no longer dragging them 
about with him in that unseemly avocation of “dodging after 
prizes” (p. 415), should relinquish farther hopes of rapine, 
and restore them to the sight of land and Duff at Monte 
Video. But when that day arrived, and they heard the 
greetings of the sisters and few brethren remaining on board 
of that once godly bark—so godly, that at Whampoa profane 
men had called her “ The Ten Commandments” (p. 361)— 
how little did they think of the apostacy she was to consum- 
mate within a few brief days! To the loss of the Dug they 
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had nearly made up their minds, anchored as she was in an 
enemy’s port, and condemned as lawful prize; but that such 
a chosen vessel should be made a vessel of wrath, and permitted 
to fall away into Popery, was an intolerable woe! It was 
holy week. On the three last days, brother Gregory saw the 
colours of all the ships in harbour hoisted only half-mast high, 
and the yards crossed, in token of mourning, or, as his heated 
fancy pictured it, “to make them resemble a crucifix ;” (!) 
but on holy Saturday, at the customary moment, well known 
to our Catholic readers,—* on a signal...... the yards were 
squared, the colours hoisted wholly up, and the guns fired 
from almost every ship in the harbour, the Duff not excepted ; (!) 
while all the bells on shore were set a ringing, promiscuously, 
as fast as possible ;—while at the bowsprit or yard-arm of the 
ships was suspended an effigy of Judas, which they began to 
dip in the river ; while one man to each acted with the great- 
est possible enthusiasm and ridiculous madness, beating upon 
the shoulders, dipping it, and then renewing his ridiculous 
conduct !” (pp. 421-2. 

If our sympathy with the mourners over the unhappy par- 
ticipation of the Duff in such enormities did not absorb every 
other sentiment, we might ask Messrs. Gregory and Camp- 
bell whether the amusements of Buenos Ayrean mariners, at 
which none that profess the Christian name could possibly 
take offence,—or those party-processions on every 5th of No- 
vember, honouring no memories but those of king James the 
First and his secretary Cecil, and outraging the feelings and 
affections of nine millions and more, British and Irish,—most 
deserve to be characterized as acts of “the greatest possible 
enthusiasm and ridiculous madness ?” 

During their short stay at Monte Video, nothing could 
exceed the kindness and generosity of the hospitable inha- 
bitants to their prisoners of either sex. Mr. Campbell him- 
self cannot deny it. Houses and domains were cheerfully 
offered by their owners, to be given up to the missionaries 
for their better accommodation. All the corporal works of 
mercy were lavished upon the strangers. Nor was this all. 
Their religious exercises, such as they were, had at all times 
ample scope and opportunity; and, on one occasion, with a 
curiosity or courtesy altogether blameable, some of their Ca- 
tholic visitors stayed to witness a worship they did not under- 
stand, and could not approve. (p. 424.) And yet this same 
Mr. Campbell does not hesitate to suggest that a short pre- 
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vious delay in providing quarters ashore for the male mission- 
aries—the females having all been landed with the children— 
was owing to “ their religion”! (p.420.) We suppose, too— 
for Mr. Campbell does not expressly say as much—that to the 
same cause we are to attribute a rough kind of freak perpe- 
trated by three waggish countrymen upon a few awkwinl 
equestrians among the missionaries,—and that, in point of 
fact, brother Gregory and his comrades on that jaunt of plea- 
sure narrowly missed the crown of St. Stephen the Proto- 
martyr.* 

“They stood and gazed with rapture on the vast expanse of 
land, and on the stream which ran into the great river La Plata, 
or into the fathomless deep. But this glorious reverie was soon 
terminated ; and the delighted dreamers awoke to the sober and 
rough [hard ?] realities of life! On their return home, passing 
through a valley, they perceived three inhabitants on horseback, 
who followed them speedily at full gallop; and, before the mission- 
aries were aware, they were carried along at a similar rate! 
Their pursuers had filled their bosoms with large stones, at the 
throwing of which they were very expert, and certain in their aim, 
even at full speed upon horseback, and with these they pelted the 
strangers! The store of stones having been discharged, one of the 
fellows smote Mr. Gregory on the nape of the neck, with a leather 
rope ; in consequence of which, and the sudden attempt to stop, 
combined with but moderate skill in horsemanship, he was thrown 
to the ground; and Dr. Turner’s horse went over him, but happily 
without injury! The miscreants, meanwhile, galloped off to the 
brook, to collect more stones ; but the opportune appearance of a 
Spaniard led to their immediate flight, and left the missionaries to 
pursue their journey !” 

This was the last of their trials at Monte Video. But 
others awaited them on their speedy release from that capti- 
vity. They showed false colours, it seems, to a Portuguese 
commodore, off the port of Rio Janeiro,—that “ chosen abode 
of the man of sin ;” and, what was worse, they were detected, 
and treated with “contempt and cruelty” by this monster of 
aman. Horrid suspicions took possession of his soul. “He 
maintained “that they were either convicts, pirates, or some 
other class of desperate and degraded characters.” (p. 434.) 
He even seized the vessel on board of which they were pas- 
sengers, and took them all out of her, and carried them to 
Lisbon. Here they were so fortunate as to explain away the 
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suspicious circumstances which had led to their second capti- 
vity ; and, upon their release, succeeded in returning to Eng- 
land at last ! 

Thus ends Mr. Campbell’s book. | But where is the demon- 
stration he so magnificently promised us, that in England 
“the work of missions” first arose in its strength and grace 
during the last century, and that in the century which now is, 
that work has been at length, by the hands of Congregation- 
alists, “ happily wrested from the hands of blood and rapine, 
and carried on by the saints of the Most High”? (Dedication, 
p- xiii.) What is the “new and all-important element” which 
the London Missionary Society has vouchsafed to become in 
the “system of agencies” of the Deity? (p. vii.) And where 
are we to determine “the position assigned to these men by 
God, in the economy of His providence,” the which Mr. 
Campbell undertook to make them “ rightly to apprehend” ? 
(p. vi.) We have already answered these questions. We 
have told our readers our own conclusions on these points. 
In all probability, our readers are of one mind with us, as to 
their accuracy and soundness; if not, they must take up Mr. 
Campbell’s volume for themselves, and come to an unassisted 
judgment upon it. For nowhere in that velume will they 
find that the postulates announced in the dedication have 
been again taken up by the writer, far less reduced to demon- 
stration. His work ceases, but it does not finish. It was a 
puff by origin, and it has ended in smoke! 

We take our leave of the prize-man who wrote Jethro, with 
one more quotation. It is the only one we have been so 
happy as to make with concurrence, and even approbation ! 
And we so concur and so approve, because we are consoled 
to remember that neither the pestilence nor the sword, nor 
perils of land and water, nor persecutions, nor privations, 
nor the bitterer trials of prosperity and enjoyment, have ever 
depressed the mighty soul of Catholicity, which is Prose- 
lytism! Her missionaries are everywhere. Not a sea but 
has foamed beneath their barks; not a continent nor archi- 
pelago but has hailed their advent to its shores. The sands 
of the torrid zone, the snows of the arctic circle, are im- 
printed with the tender traces of these men “sent of God.” 
And, therefore, well and truly has it been written, that, 
“the time draws nigh when ‘Afica, from Tunis to the Cape, 
and from the Gambia to Abyssinia; when Asia, from Shiras 
to the Leria, and from Tobolsk to Canton; when the Ame- 
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ricas, from Patagonia to the Polar Sea; and when the North 
and South Pacific Ocean, from Patrocinio to the Macquaries, 
and from the Pelew Islands to the Isle of Saint Paul ;—the 
time draws nigh when those residences of the human race 
shall be covered with schools and sanctuaries, and peopled 
with the living temples of the living God!” * 


Art. II.—1. Physionomie de la Société en Europe, depuis 
1400 jusqua nos jours. Quatorze tableaux. Par Madou. 
Bruxelles: 1837. 

2. Scénes de la Vie des Peintres del’ Ecole Flamande et Hol- 
landaise. Par Madou. Bruxelles: Société des Bea 
Arts; 1839, 1840, et 1841. 


HE life of a nation, like that of an individual, presents 

to the attentive observer certain moments of extra- 
ordinary excitation, which interrupt the general mono- 
tony of its natural course. The accession of a new monarch, 
an important change in the political institutions, or some 
other similar event, is, generally speaking, the proximate 
cause of this new development of activity, which signalises 
itself by a marked progress in industry, in science, or in art. 
There is a natural elasticity in the human mind which, rising 
superior to adverse circumstances, induces us to seize upon 
any new accidental combination as the promise of future 
success. There are, moreover, other great moral causes 
affecting these vicissitudes, which lie too remote from the 
surface to be correctly appreciated. The progress of hu- 
manity appears to our imperfect view, subjected to a sort of 
oscillatory motion, like the tides of the ocean, where the ad- 
vancing wave is always preceded by one that retires. 

The above general reflections were suggested to us by a 
very marked progress in the fine arts, offered by a small 
neighbouring state; and which, in — of time, exactly 
coincides with the period of her political enfranchisement. 
Without, however, attempting to establish all the relations 
which subsist between the late changes in Belgium and her 
sudden progress in the career of art, there is one to which 
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we wish particularly to direct the attention of our readers; 
namely, the increased and discriminatory patronage of the 
new government, which has been extensively seconded both 
by the provincial and by the municipal authorities. We are 
no advocates, in a general way, for the getting up of factitious 
excitement, in the form of government patronage, where the 
public money is too often lavished upon men who had much 
better have confined themselves to the more humble exercise 
of some handicraft; and that more particularly, as, in our 
day, everything is to be had for money, even artists and 
poets—of a certain description. But notwithstanding the 
extreme delicacy of interfering in such matters, we hesitate 
not to say, that in the present state of religious opinion, and 
under the existing organization of society, certain great 
achievements of art cannot be accomplished without the 
intervention of government. ‘That they will infallibly be so 
accomplished, in all cases, under the fostering influence of 
such an intervention, we by no means intend to assert; for 
patronage, however enlightened, and however active it may 
be, can only develope existing elements; it cannot call into 
action that which is absolutely wanting. 

In casting our eyes over the history of the past, there can 
be no doubt that the great patroness of art, under that social 
form which prevailed during the Middle Ages, was the Church; 
the high ecclesiastical dignitaries and the wealthy chapters 

ing with those princely abbeys, whose riches had become 

ost inexhaustible by the rapid increase of the value of 
their landed estates. e beg it to be understood, that we 
are not offering an apology for that state of things; we are 
merely stating facts; we leave every one to judge for himself, 
whether or no the advantages which resulted to art were or 
not accompanied by inconveniences of another and of a graver 
nature; and whether those inconveniences necessarily arise 
out of rich ecclesiastical establishments. But without going 
beyond the naked fact, there can be no doubt that most of 
the great works of art, in its most glorious days, were ex- 
ecuted under the patronage and with the money of the 
clergy. The fact is equally certain, that in the present day, 
and under the‘ existing order of things, no is extensive 
patronage exists, nor anything which may serve as an 
effectual substitute for it. The patronage of art is now an 
affair of personal vanity; rich men purchasing pictures as 
_ costly furniture, and raising large unsightly buildiags for 
their own private convenience. 
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In France and in Belgium, and particularly in this latter 
country, the government attempts to supply this total want 
of all intelligent patronage; but if we regard such an inter- 
vention as necessary under existing circumstances, we are far 
from representing it as completely effectual. It has, how- 
ever, already done much, and if it succeed in awakening 
national taste for art, such a patronage will ultimately be 
more effectual than that of any individual, however power- 
ful: and what even the age of one single man may 
accomplish, has been shown by the present king of Bavaria ; 
who has rendered Munich one of the principal centres of art. 

This experiment of the Belgian government has been 
accompanied by an attempt to direct to the same end the 
powerful engine of association, which in our country has 
operated such wonders in industry and in commerce. Most 
of the principal towns have instituted societies for the en- 
couragement of art; which not only purchase largely, but 
also make arrangements for the public exhibition of works of 
art, and circulate amongst their members prints of the most 
remarkable paintings exhibited from year to year, executed 
at their own cost. All this is certainly excellent, as far as it 
goes; but can these means regenerate the languishing con- 
dition of art? Can they restore the splendour of the ages of 
faith, when art was regarded as one of the principal forms of 
language, and when the mind both of the artist and the 
amateur was governed by one paramount and undeviating 
principle ? 

The intervention of government, or of some public body, 
is still more evidently necessary for the execution of large 
pictures, which can only be conveniently placed in churches 
or in palaces; and it was more particularly in allusion to 
these, and to the extensive repairs which the magnificent 
architectural monuments of the Middle Ages now begin to 
require, that we are induced to pronounce government pa- 
tronage, in certain countries, and in the existing state of 
public opinion, as the necessary condition of the survival of 
art. In England a considerable portion of the Church pro- 
perty has remained attached to the Church; and justice 
obliges us to admit, that — aside, in many instances, the 
question of taste, those splendid structures which were raised 
by the zeal of our Catholic ancestors, have been generally 
most carefully preserved ; but bothin France and in Belgium 
the case is otherwise. The lands destined by the piety of 
their forefathers for the repairs of the Church, have fallen into 
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the hands of persons who are exclusively busied with other 
matters; and without the intervention of the government, 
assisted by the provincial and municipal authorities, those 
costly structures would speedily be reduced to a state of 


ruin. 

As we have been induced to allude to the remarkable 
activity in matters of art which has lately manifested itself in 
Belgium, we shall take the liberty of specifying some of its 
results. We shall begin with the very extensive repairs of 
ancient buildings lately executed, or still going on, in several 
of its principal towns. The elaborately ornamented Hotel 
de Ville, at ic has been completely recased ; all its 
exquisitely beautiful details being restored with the most 
scrupulous fidelity. We cannot however, we avow, approve 
of an expedient which has been resorted to in order to give 
an increased solidity to the material employed, which is a 
soft porous stone,—viz., that of covering it with a thick coat 
of oil paint. It may perhaps have been a necessary pre- 
caution, in consequence of the inferior quality of the stone ; 
but upon comparing the parts thus painted with those which 
still remain in the natural state, it is evident that the pic- 
turesque effect has been considerably diminished by the 
filling up of the pores, and by the destruction of that sharp- 
ness which was left by the sculptor’s chisel. 

Brussels, Liege, Antwerp, and Tournay, are all restoring 
their old architectural monuments, assisted by liberal grants 
from the central government; the province and the munici- 
pality each contributing their share. In the ~~ of Bel- 

ium, the magnificent collegiate church of St. Michael and 

t. Gudule has undergone a thorough repair, both within 
and without. Its superb twin towers have been recased 
(where necessary), and within all the stained glass has been 
carefully repaired, and an immense unsightly high altar, of 
the seventeenth century, removed, which completely con- 
cealed the termination of the choir, and destroyed the effect 
of the three beautiful painted windows which now form one 
of its principal ornaments. Works of scarcely less impor- 
tance are carrying on at the cathedral in Antwerp, and at 
the church of St. James, at Liege; which is considered, for 
a parish church, as one of the finest known specimens of the 
florid Gothic. The repairs at Tournay are still more con- 
siderable ; it is estimated that they cannot be completed in 
less than, eight years, and at a cost of several millions of 
francs. The cathedral of Tournay is particularly curious, as 
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being the only specimen of Byzantine architecture to be 
found in Belgium, and, if we are not mistaken, it is the only 
example beyond the Rhine. For effects of light and shade 
nothing can be more favourable than this style of architec- 
ture, where the multitude of small superposed arches, with 
corresponding windows, showing the thickness of the massive 
walls, give rise to an endless — of accidental shadows, 
particularly when _— by the pale rays of an autumnal 
sun, as we had the pleasure of seeing it, during one of those 
beautiful mild sunny days of which the month of November, 
in that climate, generally furnishes several. The principal 
structure dates as far back as the ninth century; the choir, 
which is of a much later period, is a very fine specimen of 
the ornamented Gothic, but is, unfortunately, quite out of 
harmony with the rest of the structure. 

Without the timely intervention of government, these 
splendid remains of the ages of faith must have ultimately 
fallen into decay; for the few persons who are now disposed 
to make large pecuniary sacrifices for maintaining the ancient 
splendour of the Catholic religion, are wholly unable to ac- 
complish such gigantic undertakings. Under the present 
arrangement, viz., the concurrence of the central government 
with the local authorities, the city and the province each 
paying their share, one fourth (and in some instances one 
third) of the whole expense is provided for by voluntary 
contributions. 

Nor is it alone in the preservation of those fine architec- 
tural remains, in which Belgium is so rich, that the govern- 
ment has shown itself an intelligent patron of the fine arts. 
The few large paintings which have been commanded, are all 
works of considerable merit. ‘Those persons who have had 
an opportunity of examining the productions of Wappers, of 
Decaisne, of De Keyser, and of De Cieve, must, we think, 
admit that the public money has been well ‘employed; and 
that the government, in affording to these young artists the 
opportunity of executing one of those vast compositions 
which are completely out of the domain of private patronage, 
has rendered a real service to that infant school of paintin 
which bids fair to renew the triumphs of a period still fresh 
in the memory of all; not only of the artist, but also of the 
nation at large, as the late splendid festival in honour of 
Rubens proves. As to Gallail, whose large painting of the 
abdication of Charles the Fifth has produced so remarkable a 
sensation, not only in Belgium, but even in France, where it 
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was publicly exhibited, we hesitate not to say, that unless his 
extraordinary success should change his habits, he will un- 
doubtedly become the first painter of his age. It would not 
perhaps be going too far to say, that considering this painting 
under all those different points of view in which a picture, 
as a work of art, must be judged, we know no production of 
modern times which offers less matter for the just animad- 
versions of enlightened criticism. He has evidently reflected 
rofoundly upon the subject which he had to represent; and 
in selecting the materials of his picture, and in grouping 
them with art, so as to constitute an harmonious whole, he 
has evinced a talent unusual in a young artist who executes 
his first large painting: the drawing is generally good, and 
the colourings not only powerful and harmonious, but com- 
pletely original. There is a certain depth in the colouring of 
Gallail which is peculiarly his own; he appears to have 
solved the difficult problem of uniting, in a certain degree, 
the splendour of the Venetian school with the chiaro scuro of 
Rembrandt. 
But there exists another form of art, which, from its very 
nature, is still less an object of private patronage; we allude 


to a The national spirit which the political regenera- 


tion of Belgium has given rise to, has already afforded con- 
siderable employment to the sculptor’s chisel. Besides the 
elegant memorials of the late revolution which have been 
erected in Brussels, most of the principal cities have com- 
manded statues, to commemorate those illustrious dead, whose 
talents, and whose virtues, may serve as stimulants to future 
generations. It is to this circumstance that may be attributed 
the number of eminent sculptors in Belgium, which is wholly 
out of proportion to its geographical and statistic importance 
in Europe. All foreigners who visit Brussels make a point 
of seeing the studio of Geefs, whose amiable politeness is 
equal to his talent; but the capital is not the only town in 
which this difficult art is cultivated with success; Liege and 
Louvain possess each a sculptor of acknowledged merit. 

But this salutary intervention of government as the patron 
of art, involves a moral question of much greater moment 
than the snshevesion of national monuments, or the en- 
couragement of individual talent ; namely, that of the influence 
of art as a vehicle of social progress; for a delicate apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful has ever been considered as the mark of 
. an advanced state of civilisation, and some nations have be- 
come as illustrious by art, as others by science and by power; 
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such was the case with ancient Greece, and even with Italy 
in more recent times. The fact is, that the 7o cadov forms 
not only a permanent but a most important object of the 
human intelligence, and those who consider science and power 
as the exclusive ends of man’s solicitude, take a mistaken 
view of his real nature. Let such ew parte philosophers be 
assured, that the true poet (and in this designation we of 
course include the artist) would not exchange his momentary 
and incomplete visions of that element of beauty, which lies 
scattered throughout nature, and which is the special object 
of art, for all the lofty speculations of science, nor all the 
triumphs of labour, were such an option imperative, which 
however is by no means the case; for it is precisely in the 
harmonious and simultaneous development of science, of indus- 
try, of art, that man’s perfection, in the present state of 
things, consists. This however does not apply to man as an 
individual, but to society in general; and it must be remem- 
bered that society, or the association of several individuals 
for some common end, is the first condition of man’s physical 
and intellectual progress. Individuals on the contrary, either 
in consequence of their natural dispositions, or by the force 
of external circumstances, are generally led to devote them- 
selves exclusively to some speciality, which is apt to become 
for them the source of views too exclusive. Thus the philo- 
sopher is apt to smile at the busy importance of the practical 
man, whilst the poet, too often casts a look of pity on both. 
But however men may be absorbed by the labours of science, 
or by the cares of business, few remain wholly insensible to 
the value of art, as a source of intellectual pleasure, and 
none deny its importance as a source of aaah dignity. 
Considering therefore the real importance of art in an 
intellectual and even in a political point of view, we could 
have wished that some one had undertaken for art what has 
been more than once accomplished for literature, with more 
or less success. We allude to those various comprehensive 
reviews of its most celebrated productions, embracing at the 
same time a general view of its gradual progress; and ex- 
amining in a summary way those fundamental and immuta- 
ble laws of the human mind, which serve as the basis of taste, 
and upon which repose the only legitimate principles of 
criticism. Why such a work has never been undertaken we 
are we avow at a loss to imagine; for the history of plastic 
art offers a logical unity, which is wholly wanting in the his- 
tory of literature; architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
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possessing certain laws common to all, although each branch 
of art may be regarded as completely independent of the 
other. The reason cannot be that men are less occupied with 
art than with literature, or with philosophy, for which also 
the like service has been frequently rendered; for although in 
the general plan of what is termed a liberal education, we 
hear little or nothing about esthetics or the history of art, 
yet we meet with few well educated men, who have not busied 
themselves with some class or other of its productions. Such 
an attempt would, we are perfectly aware be attended with 
considerable difficulties ; but what great or useful result is to 
be obtained without labour? Such a work must moreover 
repose upon some well founded theory; for a barren nomen- 
clature of all the most remarkable productions of art, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, would make a book which few 
men would find courage to read. The Catholic philosophy 
alone, in our humble opinion, can furnish such a theory; for 
there only is to be found an explanation of the absolute re- 
lation which subsists between secondary and final causes. 
There alone may man satisfy his invincible desire to penetrate 
the mystery which surrounds the origin of things, and become 
acquainted with their real nature and their end. 

The Germans, it is universally admitted, are a people 
addicted to profound thinking ; and we may safely add, they 
are, generally speaking, very happy in their synthetical classifi- 
cations, however they may have occasionally laid themselves 
open to the charge of an abuse of subtle distinctions. It is 
therefore worthy of remark that it was in Germany, that 
esthetics were first promoted to the dignity of a science ; and 
that, as the nat result of a philosophical classification 

pular in that country, by which the various objects of 
A knowledge are divided into three general classes, 
which correspond in a certain degree with the threefold 
nature of man. In the first of these, all ideas are considered 
exclusively in their practical application. Out of this view 
of things arise the mechanical arts and all our wonderful 
triumphs over the inertness of matter by an intelligent direc- 
tion of the known laws of the physical world. This exclusive 
point of view has given birth to a philosophical method which 
still exercises a fatal influence in the present day, and of 
which the late Jeremy Bentham may be considered as the 
principal apostle. 

. But our views of the nature of things are not confined to 
their immediate utility. Regarding them in their absolute 
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relations, and even in their causes and in their effects, we 
arrive at those general ideas, the sole object of which is truth. 
Thus in the mathematics, men pursue with indescribable ardour 
certain indefinite combinations which have no practical appli- 
cation, but which are most incontestably true, being based 
upon the most rigorous demonstration. F or the human mind 
has an inherent and insatiable craving after truth in all its 
various forms; thus, the abstract conclusions of metaphysical 
science, absorb all the activity of other minds of a certain 
cast. But beyond that which is wseful, and that which is true, 
we find the region which constitutes the special domain of 
art, the beautiful. 

Many tedious pages have been written in fruitless attempts 
to determine the law of beauty, and it is by no means our 
intention to complicate the matter by a new theory of our 
own. We must however plead guilty to having frequently 
busied ourselves with this matter, and we must take the 
liberty of observing, that according to our views, most of the 
writers who have treated this subject have failed, from having 
based their theory upon a false principle; having left wholly 
out of the question man’s primitive degradation, and its 
capital consequence, the permanent conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit,—the momentary antagonism of mind and 
matter. 

But however men may differ as to theories, no one will, we 
presume, deny the fact, that beauty exists, and that it depends 
upon certain general laws, known or unknown; and that 
by a special privilege of the human mind, we possess: the 
power of considering things exclusively in their relation to 
those laws. Thus material objects, which are of no utility, 
yes be exceedingly beautiful, and, as such, acquire a real 
and permanent value. 

Both literature and art exercise a powerful influence over 
the destinies of nations, and are most intimately connected 
in their origin, their object, and their form. With regard to 
art, of which we have already said enough to prove its im- 
portance in every respect, we have long desired to see a work 
specially devoted to what may be very properly termed its 
literature. We are aware that such a title as the history of 
the literature of art, would at first sight appear strange, and 
might even seem to contain a positive incongruity. But if 
we consider literature in its most general or abstract form, 
that is to say, as the vehicle of a certain series of progressive 
ideas, we shall at once be forced to admit the propriety of 
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that association of terms. Polite literature and the plastic arts, 
however different the means which they employ to arrive at 
the same end, have but one common object, namely, beauty, 
taking that word in its most comprehensive sense. No one 
will deny that poetry constitutes one of the most important 
branches of literature, and in that respect corresponds with 
a fundamental necessity of the human mind, which is also 
the natural parent of art. But art in its triple form of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting, carries the expression 
of those subtle, evanescent perceptions upon which both the 
artist and the poet live, to a degree of realization which 
language is wholly unable to attain. What then we complain 
of, is, that no general view of art has hitherto been attemp- 
ted, in which, setting aside for a moment the questions 
purely historical and technical in which it is generally 
entangled, it may be exclusively examined as the multifarious 
but harmonized expression of ali those touching and sublime 
emotions which arise in the presence of beauty in all its 
varieties of form. 

Such a service has, as we have already observed, been fre- 
quently rendered to general literature, and more particularly 
to poetry and the belles lettres. In fact, some such general 
appreciation of the best productions of antiquity, and of the 
most esteemed authors of our own times, constitutes a neces- 
sary element in what is termed a liberal education. We 
should have a very mean idea of the mental culture of that 
man who had never heard of the Jliad, and who had not at 
least such a general notion of that poem, as would enable him 
to appreciate its influence upon later poets. An original con- 
ception may be considered as a sort of inferior creation ; there 
are certain things which can only be done once, and this is 
equally true both in poetry and in art. When the Jliad was 
written, and when the Parthenon was $éwilt, as far as these 
respective types are concerned, there remained for future 
ages the sole merit of a certain variation of detail, and a 
certain appropriation of the primitive idea to the exigences 
of the times. Thus Virgil, who was a man of undoubted 


genius, succeeded in raising a superstructure of acknowledged 
merit, upon a foundation which he found already prepared ; 
and instead of writing a work wholly original, he preferred 
treating a particular episode in the conception of his great 
predecessor; an episode which presented the highest interest 
for the age in which he wrote, inasmuch as it concerned the 
origin of that people, whose power then overawed the whole 
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civilized world. The skill with which he has treated his 
subject, gives to it almost the merit of originality ; but yet 
there yr ell that Iliad never existed, the 
poem of Virgil would never have appeared in its present 
form. On the other hand, the wildage of Virgil om not 
without a considerable influence upon Dante, who may be 
considered as a sort of connecting link between ancient and 
modern literature. Thus each succeeding age bears the im- 
press of that which went before, modifying its traditions b 
its own peculiar genius; and that in such a way, that bot 
in literature and art, as also in philosophy, it is absolutely 
impossible to understand the present, without a certain know- 
ledge of the past. 

or this reason we wish that some one would undertake a 
comprehensive review of the history of the literature of art, 
thus rendering the same service to art, which Frederick 
Schlegel has so ably done to literature, by bringing together . 
in one general view, the history of its origin, its progress, 
and its decay; and, at the same time, pointing out the in- 
fluence of certain doctrines which have powerfully affected 
its development; for no one can deny, that the history of the 
literature of any people, or of any epoch, is intimately con- 
nected with their philosophical and religious opinions; and 
the same thing may be said of art. 

Upon the present occasion we shall not confine ourselves 
to the expression of a mere barren regret, but rather attempt 
to bring together a few general observations, which may 
perhaps be useful to such of our readers as have not had an 
opportunity of studying the question, and may perhaps incite 
some one to go more deeply into the subject. 

It appears to us, that the grand law of humanity is the 
law of progression; not of a gradual and uniform progress, 
but rather of permanent improvement, each period bequeath- 
ing to its successor a certain portion of its triumphs over 
those obstacles which arrested its advancement, in industry, 
in science, and in art. To arrive, then, at a comprehensive 
view of the history of art, we must remount to those very 
early forms of civilization which preceded that of ancient 
Greece, all traces of which have nearly disappeared, if we 
except the case of Egypt, many of we monuments are 
comparatively of a modern date. But notwithstanding our 
total ignorance of the state of art in Persia at the moment of 
her contact with Greece, there can be no doubt that both 
that country and Egypt exercised a certain influence upon 
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the development of art, as at a later period, in a more re- 
markable degree, Greece did with regard to her haughty 
conquerors in the west. We consider, then, that for the pur- 
pose of general classification, it would be sufficient to distin- 
guish three principal forms of civilisation: the oriental, the 
pagan, and the Christian ; in the former may be included all 
that precedes the splendour of Grecian art; and in the latter, 
all that has been accomplished under the influence of Chris- 
tianity ; thus considering the history of art in ancient Rome 
as a sort of supplement to that of y Aan being subservient 
to the same philosophical and religious idea; many of the 
principal works of art in that country being, in fact, executed 
by Greeks. 

For the sake of perspicuity, it would, moreover, we think, 
be advisable, to treat separately each of the three principal 
forms of art, architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Architecture is that form of art which is certainly less 
generally appreciated, because in order to become a compe- 
tent judge of the beautiful in this department, not only that 
natural tact, which answers to what in music is termed an 
ear, is required, but also a competent knowledge of the tech- 
nical rules of the art. Architecture, however, is generally 
the first form of art which the gradual progress of civilisation 
calls into active existence. It would perhaps be no difficult 
matter to prove, that the moment at which a nation, or a 
social principle, establishes its form of art, coincides with that 
of its complete Ot In architecture, we have, pro- 

rly speaking, but three distinct styles of art: the Egyptian, 
the the Gothic. If apply the 
tioned principle to each, we shall find it borne out by facts. 
As to the exact date of the principal monuments of Egyptian 
architecture which remain at the present day, we possess no 
means of calculating it; this, however, we know, that from a 
_ long anterior to the authors who have preserved her 

istory, the splendour of Egypt was gone, and those very tem- 

les, which are now in ruins, were then regarded as ancient. We © 
oa then at least a right to presume, that these magnificent 
productions of art were executed when Egyptian civilisation 
was at itsclimax) In the case of Greece, as historical docu- 
ments are by no means rare, we arrive at a positive certaint 
that such was the case, her most admirable specimen of this 
art (the temple of Minerva) having been built by Pericles, in 
whose age not only architecture, but painting, sculpture, and 
letters, attained to the highest point of excellence. With 
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re to the rise, progress, and decay of that style of archi- 
which indifferently named the Gothic or 
pointed style, and which, perhaps, hed bien more aptly named 
the Christian style, we find it feebly preluding shortly after 
that remarkable epoch of Christian civilisation, to which 
Charlemagne has so justly attached his name. The wonderful 
impulse given to Christendom by the preaching, and by the 
establishment of the rules of St. Francis and St. Dominick, 
coincide with the complete development of the first style of 
Gothic art, which is characterised by the acute arch and by its 
severe simplicity ; splendid examples of which are to be seen 
in this country at Lincoln and at Salisbury. Without en- 
tering more deeply into the subject than the present occasion 
requires, we may, we think, take upon us to affirm, that the 
Protestant Reformation put an end to that social pact which 
Charlemagne had so zealously laboured to establish, and in 
which the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions were carried on 
(as far as the theory is sonesinels in perfect harmony, and in 
mutual dependence. We may say, that, by that event, 
Christendom was violently rent asunder, and its social unity 
destroyed ; the last Christian emperor, the last personifica- 
tion of the principles of the great Charlemagne, was Charles 
the Fifth; a prince, to whose rare talents and profound piety 
posterity has yet scarcely rendered its just tribute of admira- 
tion. We shall take leave of the subject of the development 
and the decay of Gothic architecture by observing, that its 
last efforts were made in the age of Luther and Charles the 
Fifth; then ceased, but we hope not for ever, those gigantic 
efforts, the most astounding specimen of which is the un- 
finished cathedral of Cologne. In seeing its massive tower 
still surmounted by a crane, we are tempted to imagine that 
its present desolation is but momentary, and that the busy 
hum of innumerable workmen is about to recommence after a 
short repose! Alas! three centuries have passed by and we 
wait in vain. 

In the history of architecture, being one and the same art, 
manifesting itself under a different form, it is highly interesting 
to observe that its various important changes appear to have 
been governed by a sort of harmonious progression, which 
may even be expressed by a geometrical formula. We have, 
it is true, only admitted three distinct styles of art in archi- 
tecture,—the Egyptian, the Grecian, and the Gothic (our 
readers will allow us to retain this old established term, with- 
out subscribing to all the errors which it implies). It is 
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nevertheless true, that if the Romans did not introduce into 
their architecture, which was borrowed from the Greeks, 
such ameliorations as might merit the name of a new style of 
art, their innovations were, however, of the highest im- 
portance, as regards its progress. To them belongs the 
glory of having adopted, as one of the principal character- 
istics of their style, the arch and its more perfect realisation, 
the dome. The architecture of the Egyptians offers to the 
spectator an assemblage of perpendicular lines, intersected at 
right angles, upon which reposed the roof. ‘To the Grecian 
artist was reserved the glory of completing this elementary 
idea, by a series of rich and appropriate ornaments, and at 
the same time, of establishing a perfect theory of the art, to 
which the discoveries of future ages have added nothing, and 
from which they have taken nothing away. The Romans, it 
is true, adopted this style of art, as the Christians at a later 
period adopted that of Rome; modifying it in their turn, 
and rendering it a more perfect expression of their own 
peculiar social form. In the hands of the Romans the hori- 
zontal line is drawn upwards by its centre, and becomes an 
arch; as at a later period, under different circumstances, the 
arch being further solicited by the same mysterious attraction, 
gives rise to that narrow acute arch which is the principal 
characteristic of the Gothic or Christian style, and which we 
have already taken occasion to remark is frequently termed 
the pointed. 'The same tendency from earth to heaven is to 
be remarked in other applications of the Greco-Roman archi- 
tecture, under the influence of Christian institutions. The 
dome being raised on four arches, is, as it were, suspended 
between earth and heaven; and thus becomes a permanent 
symbol of man’s position in time. The elevated dome and the 
lofty tower, surmounted by a spire (which a celebrated Ger- 
man writer has compared to a colossal finger pointing heaven- 
wards, to indicate our future destiny), these constitute the 
two grand innovations of Christian art, and mark man’s 
supreme triumph over matter which is essentially prone and 
inert. 

This art, in its more humble forms, exercises a most active 
influence over thie ‘iy, and the happiness of mankind ; 
and when we consider how singular are man’s domestic wants, 
in all ages and in all countries, we may justly be surprised at 
the great variety of types which are offered in the domestic 
architecture of different nations; but as this subject would 
lead us beyond the domain of art, rigorously speaking, we 
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refrain from entering into its details, notwithstanding the 
real interest which it offers. But before we take leave of 
the matter we, may be allowed to remark, that there was a 
period when domestic architecture formed an important 
feature in the art. We allude to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and even to the early portion of the seventeenth. 
The fine old towns of Flanders still exhibit many mere 4 
specimens of this nature, in the richly ornamented gables whic 
still adorn their principal streets. The traveller still stops in 
admiration before these monuments of individual magnifi- 
cence, where the citizen, at a considerable expense, had con- 
curred in augmenting the exterior beauty of the city to 
which he was attached by ties unknown in our days. The 
spirit of the present day is a spirit of narrow uncompromising 
egotism ; so that we have the supreme good fortune of living 
in red brick houses, three stories high, which the most acute 
penetration could never distinguish one from another, had it | 
not been for the admirable invention of attaching to each of 
them a particular number. 

Sculpture, as well as architecture, its sister art, has not 
only exhibited a variety of styles, but also, as in the former 
case, the succession of those styles, in point of time, exhibits 
the evident progress of the human mind. 

It is not here the place to prove how far each succeeding 
form of civilisation, having assimilated to itself the principal 
elements of that upon whose ruins it was consolidated, con- 
stituted a real progress in the history of humanity; one 
thing, however, is evident; the progress of philosophy and of 
art have been ever simultaneous and in constant harmony. 

The philosophy which preceded that of the Egyptians is as 
little known at the present day as the style of art which was 
its contemporary. As to the latter, as regards the subject of 
sculpture, there exist in various parts of Asia certain rude 
alto-relievos, in which the artist has attempted to fashion 
whole masses of rock into the human form, in order to figure 
forth the leading dogma of their mythology. To these rude 
remains (some of the most remarkable of which are to be 
found at Elephanta, a small island situated on the coast of 
Bombay) several writers on archeology attribute the most 
remote antiquity. Mr. Goldingham, in the fourth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, in which he gives a very particular 
and detailed description of these extraordinary remains, attri- 
butes them to the period of the great schism in the Hindoo 
religion; which, according to the Purana, was coeval with 
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the date assigned to the creation, according to the Mosaical 
computation.’ This date is evidently fabulous, but many 
reasons militate in favour of the supposition, that they may 
be reckoned amongst the very first efforts of the sculptor’s art. 

We shall therefore adopt the Hindoo as the first style of 
art in sculpture, and proceed accordingly, to determine its 
characteristics. The first thing that strikes us in this style 
is, that the form (the artist’s ideal type) has only partially 
modified the substance in which he has realized it; these 
works consist exclusively of masses of rock fashioned into a 
certain resemblance of the human form, without ever bein 
detached from the general mass; they are, moreover, colossa 
and symbolical. nay of the figures in the work of art 
above referred to, are ten, twelve, and even fourteen feet in 
height ; one of the principal of them has eight arms, emble- 
matical of his power; and others, by their attributes, bear 
evident allusion to the functions of their great divinity, Siva, 
the destroyer or changer. 

It appears at the present day a very general opinion that 
the Egyptians Bsiesd their philosophy, and their religion to 
a certain extent, from the Hindoos. ‘Their style of art cer- 
tainly bears a close resemblance to the most celebrated 
remuins of Hindoo sculpture. The type of the human form 
certainly differs, inasmuch as the Egyptian differs from the 
Hindoo, but the symbolical language of art is frequently 
identical ; for instance, the Egyptians, as well as the Hin- 
doos, represent the power of their gods and heroes by the 
multiplicity of their arms. But the remarkable progress of 
Egyptian art consists in this—that although their greatest 
in sculpture are alto and basso re- 
ievos, to them belongs the glory of having detached the 
statue from the block, in which, according to Aristotle, it lies 
concealed. With them the sculptor’s art still remained sub- 
servient to that symbolism which was the leading character- 
istic of their religion; and, in common with their Hindoo 
predecessors, they maintained an exaggerated admiration of 
the colossal, as we learn from the celebrated statues of the 
Sphynx, and the three enormous figures of granite in the 
neighbourhood of the temple Medinet-a-Bou; a fi ent of 
one of the smaller of which is now in the British Museum. 
This very remarkable production, which is the only one of 
its kind in Europe, proves that the Egyptians possessed in 
sculpture what may be properly designated a style of art. 
It would perhaps be difficult to qualify it by words, but it 
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seems to be dominated by the metaphysical ideas of unchange- 
ableness and eternal repose. To Egyptian art, then, belongs 
the glory of having made the first statue. 

en, however, we cast our eyes upon those splendid 
remains of the Grecian chisel which still adorn our museums 
and our galleries of art, we can scarcely refrain from regard- 
ing all the rest as the rude efforts of barbarism, struggling, as 
it were, into being. Far as the sublime philosophy of Plato 
is removed from that of all his predecessors, so far the splen- 
dour of Grecian art eclipses the glory of all which went 
before. 

The rude efforts of the Hindoo had indeed, to a certain 
extent, modified that rebel and unintelligent substance—mat- 
ter; reducing some portion of the — mass under the 
legitimate dominion of the mind. ‘The Egyptians, however, 
went further; they detached a certain portion, and fashioned 
it into a separate work of art. Their statues bear a certain 
resemblance to the human form, but the animating principle, 
if not totally absent, appears, as it were, imprisoned in the 
unyielding granite. The Egyptian statue, after all, is a sym- 
bol rather than an imitation of nature. The legs and feet are 
always closely attached to each other, as the arms are to the 
body; moreover, the Egyptians were in the habit of only 
finishing three sides of the figure, the back being universally 
placed against a column or pedestal. It was reserved for 
Grecian art to idealise the whole of the substance operated 
upon; as, at the same time, it breathed life and beauty through 
every part. Quitting at once the vague symbolism of the 
Hindoos and of the Revsitian; the artists of ancient Greece 
laid down a new rule of art, in adopting for their object that 
‘ beau-ideal’ which exists only in the human and in the Divine 
mind, although its various types may be found partially 
realised in the natural world. The great technical revolution 
operated by the Grecian chisel, consisted in detaching the 
members of the human body from the trunk, and in com- 
municating to them the ful motions and undulations of 
the human form, as replete with life and intelligence. Not 
that the Grecian artist attempted to reproduce in the ani- 
mated marble those exaggerated movements of the human 
form which the pedantry of modern art has so often affected ; 
on the contrary, one of the principal characteristics of the 
Grecian style is its calm and dignified repose. 

We must not, however, suppose that this important pro- 
gress of art attained immediately to that state of perfection, 
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which now excites our increasing admiration. Pausanias 
mentions one of the early efforts of this infant school, which 

oes far to prove that its origin is to be attributed to that of 

gypt. In describing a very ancient statue of Arrachion, 
who lived in the 54th Olympiad (about 564 years before our 
present era), he gives us to understand that it was possessed 
of all the stiffness of those executed by the Egyptians; the 
legs, however, were separated, as also were the arms, from 
the body, although these latter were pendant in a most un- 
graceful manner. ‘These rude efforts were, however, destined 
to give way before the rising talent of the numerous artists, 
which, at a later period, under the fostering influence of 
Pericles and Alexander, carried Grecian art to the highest 
pitch of excellence. As to the moral causes which presided 
over this change, we avow that we are not prepared to enter 
fully into their general appreciation. Every change in the 
form of art supposes necessarily a corresponding change in 
the habits and opinions of the nation in which it is operated. 
Why the Greeks rather than the Egyptians were destined to 
discover that new theory of art, which was based upon an 
intuitive perception of the eternal and immutable laws of 
physical and moral beauty, is a question which no one has 
succeeded in resolving. Some have omer that the supe- 
rior beauty of the human form in this highly favoured climate 
was the principal determining cause. e are far from re- 
fusing to that circumstance its legitimate influence, particu- 
larly when we see the habits of the people; the frequency 
of their public games, and that species of universal and ex- 
travagant admiration of physical beauty, which, at the 
brightest period of Grecian art, had succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the most simple notions of moral order. In the days of 
Pericles, this state of things may be said to have attained its 
climax; and the days of Pericles were those of her greatest 
triumph in art. his cause alone is however insufficient ; 
for the admiration and the most Ee cupere appreciation of 
physical beauty could never have led the artist to that higher 
department of art in which this school equally excels, 
namely, the delineation of the tenderest and the sublimest 
feelings of the soul,—examples of which are to be found in 
the Niobe, and in that most perfect realisation of human art, 
the colossal head of the Olympian Jupiter. Of one thing, 
however, we think there can be no doubt, namely, that this 
extraordinary progress in art was closely connected with the 
very remarkable intellectual development with which it coin- 
cided. 
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The best writers on the subject of ancient art which is 
emphatically termed the antique, and amongst whom we 
place Winckelmann and Raphael Mengs, generally specifi 
four distinct styles; the ancient style which is common to all 
the works anterior to Phidias, who may be regarded as the 
Michael Angelo of ancient art, and the founder of that style 
to which we apply the distinctive epithet of the sublime or 
the grandiose. Praxiteles, Apelles, and Lysippus, are re- 
garded as the founders of the third, the characteristic of which 
is grace, and perhaps a certain degree of effeminacy, as com- 
pared with the works of their great predecessor. The last 
modification of the style of Grecian sculpture, and that which 
forms its fourth epoch, marks the general decay of art which 
characterises the productions of those innumerable imitators 
of the great artists, in whose hands it became a sort of me- 
chanical trade. 

With regard to the various specimens which have reached 
our times, those of the first style are few in number; they 
are principally medals. Winckelmann, however, mentions a 
statue of Palins in white marble, which in his time was pre- 
served in the Villa Albani, as belonging to this period, but 
which we acknowledge has escaped our attention. 

One of the most admirable productions of the second epoch 
is the figure of Niobe, to liek we have already alluded ; 
and many connoisseurs attribute one of the two colossal 
groupe at the entrance of the Quirinal Palace to the chisel of 

hidias, whilst the other is assigned to Praxiteles; in fact the 
statues both bear inscriptions to that effect, but these inscrip- 
tions are evidently of modern date. Examples of the third 
style are not wanting, as to this period belong all the most 
esteemed productions of the sculptor’s art; the Apollo, the 
Venus of Medicis, the Gladiator, and in all probability the 
Laocoon. To the fourth period belongs that innumerable 
host which peoples the various public and private collections 
of Europe, amongst which are generally confounded the works 
executed at Rome by Grecian artists, and by their Roman 
pupils. The Romans never excelled in sculpture, nor indeed 
in any other art, if we except architecture, in which, if not in 
simplicity and elegance, at least in the magnificence of their 
execution, they far surpassed their masters. To the Grecians 
belongs the theory; to the Romans, the practice of that art to 
which, as we have already observed, they added the most 
important innovations of the arch and the dome. We must 
not, however, suppose that in this latter class of ancient 
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sculpture there are no works of real merit. The sublime tra- 
dition of art was not suddenly lost, for the influence of her most 
eminent professors seems to have been endowed with a species 
of immortality, the effects of which are visible even at the 
present day ; since every artist who embarks in this difficult 
career appears to seek his inspiration in the study of the an- 
tique, rather than in the study of nature. The great diffi- 
culty of art, posterior to the age of Pericles, seems to have 
been that being already carried to its extreme limits of exe- 
cution, those who followed were reduced to the more humble 
position of imitators, of what in itself is but an imitation,— 
a condition ever fatal to the efforts of genius. 

When speaking on the subject of architecture, we took 
occasion to remark that Christianity, considered as a new 
form of social polity, had called into being a new and original 
style of art. It may, perhaps, be a matter of surprise that 
the same result having taken effect, to a certain degree, in 
the art of painting, the sculptor’s art should have escaped its 
regenerating influence. Such a circumstance would indeed 
have been unaccountable, had it been really the case, but it 
is not so. Although specimens of the Christian style in 
sculpture are rare in our public collections, they are not 
wanting, for those who choose to seek them at their proper 
source; it is principally in our ancient ecclesiastical edifices 
that they are to be found; but having been generally exe- 
cuted in wood, or in stone of a very tender nature, exposed 
to all the rigours of a northern climate, they are mostly in a 
very dilapidated state. We are far, however, from pretending 
that Christianity has operated that progress in the art of 
sculpture, which it most certainly did in those of architecture 
and of painting, which latter it may be said rather to have 
called into existence, all traces of ancient art having been 
nearly lost. Painting and sculpture being identical as to 
their types, upon which the style and character of both arts 
necessarily depend, we shall examine, when we arrive at the 
subject of painting, why that revolution of art, which in 
architecture was complete (ending in the creation of a new 
style), was, in painting and in sculpture, more limited in its 
effects. We may} however, remark, before we take leave of 
the subject, that sculpture, as a separate art, seems to have 
been but little encouraged by the genius of Christian civilisa- 
tion; those specimens to which we have above alluded, 
although frequently of great merit, having been employed as 
architectural ornaments. The particular attention of the 
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Christian artist appears to have been directed to architecture 
and to painting. It would, however, be unjust to overlook 
the claims of those pious and persevering men who executed 
the splendid wood carvings of our ancient cathedrals and 
abbeys, many of whom were monks: some of the best pre- 
served specimens of which are to be found in the churches of 
the Low Countries. 

Although the art of painting may in some respects be con- 
sidered as inferior to that of sculpture, its resources are 
incontestably much greater. The laws upon which its theory 
is established, are much more complicated than those of the 
two other sister arts, inasmuch as they include the science of 
perspective, of chiaro-scuro, and of colour. It is therefore 
worthy of remark, that the art of painting only made its 
appearance at a period when the two other forms of art had 
te attained to the highest point of perfection. There is 
no doubt that in the progress of civilisation, or, in other 
words, in the gradual development of science, of industry, 
and of art, there are certain fixed laws which preside over 
that progression. Thus, that the art of painting should have 
been brought to perfection after those of architecture and 
sculpture, seems to have been a sort of physical necessity. 
It was only when men had already constructed edifices of a 
certain magnificence, that they thought of ornamenting them 
with paintings. This was the case both under the Pagan 
and the Christian forms of civilisation. In the age of Alex- 
ander, as in that of Leo the Tenth, the art of architecture 
had arrived at its climax, as was the case also in the former 
instance with the art of sculpture ; and we might have added, 
that the comparatively few works of art which belong to the 
Christian style, in sculpture, stand, with regard to painting, 
in the same chronological relation; all the works executed 
after Raphael belonging to the Grecian rather than to the 
Christian style. 

As the art of painting is the last in order of time, so is it 
the first in point of excellence. For what is the legitimate 
end of art? We have already replied to that question by 
stating, that art has for its object Beauty, as science has for 
its object Truth. We might then say, without being guilty 
of an abuse of terms, that art, in its most comprehensive 
sense, is the Science of Beauty. We have already renounced 
the intention of instituting an inquiry into the nature and 
laws of Beauty, lest we should be carried too far from our 
subject; we may, however, be permitted to remark, that both 
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Truth and Beauty, objectively considered, are qualities of that 
one eternal, immutable, and infinite being, from whom all 
existences proceed, and upon whom they necessarily depend ; 
of Him, who, discoursing on his own nature for our special 
instruction, informs us, that he alone “is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life ;” as also that in Him, we, and not only ourselves, 
but all things, live, move, and have their being. 

It may, perhaps, be considered, at first sight, unnecessary 
to introduce metaphysical and theological considerations into 
a treatise upon art; but we are confident that a moment’s 
consideration will convince the impartial reader, that, in order 
to pronounce an enlightened judgment upon works of art, a 
certain esthetical theory is necessary ; and that it is wholl 
impossible to form a comprehensive theory of the Beautiful, 
without a corresponding system of Ontology, or at least some 
elementary notions on the origin and end of things, and the 
relations of things finite (in which art now seeks its secon- 
dary types), and things infinite, in which its real types eter- 
nally subsist. And although it is impossible within the 
narrow limits of this paper, to give even a rapid sketch of the 
theory which governs our conception of art, and our judgment 
of its various forms, we think it but fair to state, and thus to 
put the reader on his guard, that these conceptions and these 
criticisms are in fact the fruits of a general system, in which 
the important fact of man’s fall and future rehabilitation may 
be said to be the corner-stone. It will then at once be per- 
ceived, that we admit two species of beauty, to which we 
shall apply the epithets of physical and moral beauty, and 
upon this antithesis must be based the fundamental distinction 
of ancient and modern art, as in fact it constitutes the essential 
difference between the Pagan and the Christian styles. 

We shall not take upon ourselves to defend, in this place, 
the principles which we have adopted, but presuming that 
our reader admits all the doctrines taught us by divine reve- 
lations, we shall immediately proceed to examine what, 
according to our views, must necessarily have been the in- 
fluence on art of some of those doctrines, or rather of the facts 
upon which they repose. 

One of the first consequences of man’s deplorable fall, was 
the discovery of his nudity;—“ And they saw that they were 
naked, and were ashamed.” From that moment, in point of 
fact, nudity and shame were inseparable. No nation, unless 
it had fallen into that state of brutal degradation which cha- 
racterises certain savage tribes, ever cast aside that veil of 
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modesty, which our first parents received from the hands of 
their Maker.* Such being the avowed state of things (for 
the fact of the necessary connexion of nudity and shame no 
one pretends to deny, however opinions may differ as to the 
nature of its cause), we have a right to be astonished how 
nudity can ever have been adopted as a rule of art: such, 
however, is undoubtedly the case ; for all the most admirable 
productions of the Grecian chisel are completely divested of 
the veil. It will then perhaps be objected, that notwith- 
standing the rigour of our theory, we find them beautiful. 
To this we plead guilty, and that, we think, without being 
inconsistent. It will be remembered that we have distin- 
guished two separate orders of beauty,—physical beauty and 
moral beauty,—each of which is subject to its own particular 
laws. According to our view of the subject, whenever an 
object of art is in harmony with its ideal type, it is in the 
same degree beautiful: but beauty in its inferior forms, that 
is to say, as coexisting with matter, is merely an affair of 
proportion. The highest excellence of physical beauty lies in 
the harmony of its parts, and in this respect the Greeks, both 
in architecture and in sculpture, attained to the highest pitch 
of excellence. 

If, on the other hand, we are asked whether we regard this 
throwing aside the veil as a legitimate act, we hesitate not to re- 
ply, that we do not. The Greeks have, without doubt, resolved 
the difficult problem of the proportions of the human form, but 
in so doing they have stepped beyond the limits allotted to man 
in his present state of being. Do we then repudiate the success- 
ful efforts of Grecian art ?—by no means; but we adopt them 
as the solution of a scientific problem; we adopt them as beau- 
tiful in an inferior order, but at the same time as infinitely 
less so than are the results obtained by the more legitimate 
efforts of Christian art within the same limits, which, by the 
use of drapery, gives a dignity to the human form, to which 
Grecian art has never attained. 

We think it unnecessary to explain, that in thus speaking 
of Grecian art, inasmuch as it has for its object the human 
form, our observations are confined exclusively to those 
figures which are executed without drapery, and to those 
parts of the human form which, according to our views, were 
destined to be seen only through the graceful folds of that 
drapery which serves as its veil. In representing that more 
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noble part of the human form which is the seat of intelligence 
and of feeling, their admirable models belong to the legiti- 
mate triumphs of art. The Niobe, the Laocoon, and the head 
of the Olympian Jupiter, to which we have already made 
allusion, are, each of them in their way, admirable as ex- 
amples of expression; to these may be added, the Dying 
Gladiator, and, in a different order of ideas, the Pan omnalilies 
the use of the pipe to a youthful Bacchus. But each respec- 
tive form of civilisation being subservient to the ideas which 
constitute its basis,—all these types, if we except the Jupiter, 
will be seen to belong to that inferior order of things which 
relate exclusively to time. It was reserved for Christian art 
to enter upon an order of ideas, which opened before it an 
unlimited career; how far it has fulfilled its mission, we shall 
not at present examine. 

Before we take our final leave of the question of drapery, 
in its relations to ancient art, it may perhaps be interesting 
to remark, that almost all the ancient Egyptian statues, 
although apparently without drapery, are in fact, covered 
with a sort of transparent veil, the border of which is slightly 
marked at the neck, and above the ancles; without torturing 
this fact, which was we believe first discovered by Winckle- 
mann, we may fairly consider it as an ancient traditional pro- 
test in favour of the veil. Had we thought proper to have 
entered more at length into this subject, we should have found 
it an easy matter to demonstrate, that the state of religion 
and public morals in Greece at the moment of her greatest 
success in art, must have introduced into it certain elements, 
which our present form of civilisation necessarily repudiates. 
It will be easily understood that a state of things in which 
idolatry in its most pernicious form, was accompanied by the 
most unheard-of moral disorder, could have been little favour- 
able to the higher conceptions of art. 

But to return to the subject more immediately before us: 
painting, as an art, offers a variety of resources which are 
unknown to sculpture. The comparative facility of its exe- 
cution, is not the most unimportant as regards the progress of 
the artist; to these must be added the richness of its compo- 
sition, the magic df its colour, and the mysterious power of 
light and shade. 

Having rendered a just tribute to ancient art as far as 
architecture and sculpture are concerned, we are naturally led 
to enquire, what was the state of painting amongst those 
nations who have so highly distinguished themselves in art. 
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We shall say nothing of the of the Egyptians ; 
for their pictures are decidedly inferior to their statues, and 
appear only to have served as the complement of their _ 
of writing, which comprised both alphabetic writing, hiero- 
glyphics, and symbolical figures. Nothing which can be 
esteemed a work of art, has as yet been discovered. 

But the artists both of Greece and Rome, have left ample 
proof of their keen perception of beauty, at least in its in- 
ferior forms; and amongst both nations the art of painting 
was in high repute. In what then consist their respective 
claims to excellence in this art ? 

There can be no doubt that drawing, and even composition, 
were carried to a certain perfection amongst the Greeks at a 
very remote period of their history. Five centuries before 
the accomplished age of Pericles, these arts must have been 
exercised with success, as we learn by the works of Homer. 
To say nothing of the elaborate composition which ornamented 
the celebrated shield of Achilles, we find in the pages of the 
Iliad other allusions to the painter’s art; at least to that of 
drawing and composition, which may be regarded as amongst 
its principal requisites. Helen is represented as executing 
in tapestry a faithful representation of all the numerous 
combats to which her fatal beauty had given rise; and 
Andromache, at the moment at which she receives the sad 
tidings of her husband’s death, was occupied in working a 
group of flowers, represented in their natural colours. 

Ancient authors have handed down to us the names of a 
considerable number of painters, accompanied by the most 
exaggerated eulogiums of their merit. That part of the history 
which is previous to Pericles is but very incomplete. But in 
the age of Pericles, Phidias himself exercised with consider- 
able success the painter’s art. It was however reserved for 
that of Alexander, to see its most celebrated triumph, in the 
— of Apelles. Making all due allowance for the well- 

own exaggeration of Pliny, we are however obliged to 
suppose, that this painter carried the art to a high degree of 
perfection ; for it would have been impossible for those same 
men who shewed themselves such good judges of the Beautiful, 
in a sister art, to have become the enthusiastic admirers of 
productions in which was not to be found a corresponding 
degree of merit. Many wonders are ‘related of the skill of 
Apelles in his difficult art; and if, like Zeuxis, he did not 
succeed in giving that appearance of reality to certain objects, 
which induced the birds to attack a newly painted basket of 
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o-* he was unequalled in the rare talent of splitting 
air-drawn lines, nearly invisible to the vulgar eye. But 
quitting those old woman’s tales, in which the elder Pliny 
delighted beyond most writers of his time, there can be little 
doubt that Apelles attained to high excellence in his art, 
although at the present day we should have some difficulty in 
figuring to ourselves the precise nature of the merits of a 
Grecian painting. We know that he executed, several times, 
the portrait of Alexander, who was himself one of his most 
enthusiastic admirers. Amongst the most important of his 
productions, the fame of which has reached these latter 
times, may be reckoned a portrait of Antigonus on horse- 
back, and Diana surrounded by her nymphs, who are offerin 
her a sacrifice. This is the only work mentioned whic 
bears any trace of the grouping a variety of figures, or what 
in modern art is termed composition. However, notwith- 
standing all these indications, we repeat that it is impossible 
to form to ourselves any idea of the general aspect and effect 
of a Greek picture; and it must awaken in the mind a pain- 
ful impression of the perishable nature of certain objects, 
that even in the best days of ancient Rome, all vestiges of an 
art which had excited so much admiration had already dis- 
appeared. The ravages of war, and the no less ravages of 
time, had swept them completely away. We can however 
easily imagine, that a painting in which only four of the seven 
original colours were employed, and where wax was substitu- 
ted for oil by a proceeding, the details of which are now no 
longer known, must have presented a very different appear- 
ance from those we now admire. 

Although all the works of the Grecian painters have 
perished, history has handed down to us the names of nearly 
sixty artists, eight of whom were women. On the other 
hand, amongst the Romans, whilst many of their paintings 
are still in existence, the names of the painters are ale 
unknown. Such of our readers as have turned their atten- 
tion towards the subject of ancient art, are no doubt 
acquainted with the curious remains discovered at Hercu- 
laneum, and in the baths of Titus, which have been frequently 
engraved. They‘are none of them remarkable, as works of 
art, being evidently the production of workmen rather than 
of artists; they are however highly interesting, not only as 
illustrating the domestic habits of the age to which they be- 
long, but even as establishing the fact p a judging by these 
comparatively inferior specimens, the art of painting must 
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have already arrived at a certain degree of practical perfection 
far surpassing the rude efforts of the modern Greek painters 
who revived it several centuries later. 

One of the peculiarities of this art as practised by the 
Romans, is the invention of landscape painting. It is not to 
be wondered at, that a people, who were in possession of the 
beautiful descriptions of Virgil and other poets of the Augus- 
tan age, should be highly sensible to the beauties of nature ; 
and it was exactly at this period that this style of painting 
was practised with considerable success by a certain Ludius, 
of whose works contemporary authors speak in terms of high 
admiration. 

Whilst on the subject of Roman art, we desire to impress 
upon the memory of the reader a formal protestation of 
Pliny against an abuse which existed in his day, and to which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to refer, more particularl 
in speaking of the vicissitudes of Christian art. In voce | 
ing to Arellius his just meed of praise, he reproaches him 
with having submitted that ideal type of beauty which had 
been universally adopted, to a more particular study of indi- 
vidual forms. ‘“ Your goddesses, says he, are merely por- 
traits of the most celebrated courtezans of the day.” 

We shall shortly have an opportunity of observing the 
effects of the same principle in the works of the painters of 
the fifteenth century. 

In preparing our way to a more general consideration of 
the history, resources, and productions of modern art, by a 
few summary observations on the state of art amongst the 
ancients, we have obeyed one of the most imperious exigen- 
cies of the human mind. Nothing excites a more intense 
curiosity than the state of society in past ages under certain 
given circumstances, the general nature of which we are able 
to collect from authentic historical sources. We know that 
both the Greeks and the Romans had the most profound 
veneration for art, and that the wealthy patricians of ancient 
Rome, at least such of them as were endowed with taste, sur- 
rounded themselves with objects of art. Cicero was a decided 
connoisseur, as we gather from several of his letters, in one 
of which he describes various objects of virta which orna- 
mented his villa. The state of society in ancient Greece 
rendered private collections impossible ; and even at Rome, 
the conditions of private society and of domestic life, were 
totally different from those of our own day; and had the art 
of painting (as we now understand that word) been invented 
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in Greece or Rome, it would evidently have languished for 
want of private encouragement; for patronage and the pro- 
gress of art are most intimately connected. This fact, in 
treating of the history of art, its progress, and its decay, merits 
the most serious attention. As artists, generally speaking, 
are wholly dependent upon their patrons, the tastes of their 
patrons pe everything; except in the case of those ex- 
traordinary geniuses, who, like Raphael and Rubens, operate 
a revolution in art. 

The art of painting, then, may be regarded as one of the 
magnificent fruits of that form of civilisation, which can only 
be termed the Christian. Upon the tottering edifice of pa- 
ganism, twelve illiterate men planted the triumphant banner 
of our holy faith, which was Jestined to change the face of 
the civilised world, by the introduction of a new principle of 
social polity. What this new form did not absorb, it most ef- 
fectually eclipsed; for the ancient civilisation of Asia, and even 
that of Greece and Rome, as compared to existing European 
institutions, is little better than a sort of refined barbarism. 

Christianity, as we have seen in the case of a sister art, not 
only called into being a new form, but moreover succeeded 
in communicating to that form its complete development. 
The pointed style of architecture reposes eminently upon an 
order of ideas purely Christian ; its spirit is evidently mystical. 
The salaial its most noble expression, is a vast symbol, 
whether considered in its collective form, in the mutual de- 
pendence of its parts, or in the innumerable variety of its 
details. What other work of art ever succeeded in realizing 
so completely the metaphysical idea of the unity of multipli- 
city, and the simultaneous existence of darkness and light, 
producing what a poet terms “the dim religious light,” which 
so softly flows from her lofty windows of stained glass, and is 
lost in the remote intricacies of her clustered columns. But 
to return to the subject more immediately under considera- 
tion. Painting, as well as architecture, was in its infancy 
preeminently Christian. All the works of the Umbrian 
school, so completely unknown to the general run of connois- 
seurs, as well as the most admirable productions of the school 
of Cologne, belong to this style. Van Eyck and Hemmelinck 
never painted in any other; and those pictures of Raphael 
which belong to what is generally termed his first manner, 
are amongst its principal ornaments. 

Painting, in fact, owes its origin to that religion in the 
illustration of which it was exclusively employed during many 
VOL, XII,—NO, XXIII. 5 
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ages. Its first uncertain efforts were made in those subter- 
ranean retreats, to which the unrelenting persecution of their 
enemies had driven the early Christians; and although these 
productions, if judged according to our present notions of art, 
must be regarded as altogether inferior, it is, nevertheless, to be 
remarked, that they were in general distinguished by the 
dignity of the subject, and by a certain grandeur and sim- 
plicity, which a rude outline by no means precludes. The 
reader, if he desire to form a more comprehensive idea of 
this first phase of Christian art, may consult the engraved 
collections of Bottari and Bosio. In the reign of Constantine, 
the art of painting received a considerable development, and 
the magnificent basilicee erected in various parts of the em- 
pire by the munificence of this prince, afforded an ample field 
for the painter’s art. Many productions of this school, which 
may be termed the Romano-Christian, are still found in Italy; 
its existence, however, was violently put an end to by the 
irruption of the barbarians, which completely suspended the 
first efforts of Christian civilisation, and plunged the vast 
extent of territory, then constituting the Roman empire, into 
all the horrors of ignorance and anarchy, the clergy alone, to 
a certain extent, keeping alive the sacred fire of art and of 
science. 

These hasty allusions to the early efforts of Christian art, 
are intended merely as connecting links in the history of its 
vicissitudes ; for, correctly speaking, they have no immediate 
connexion with the productions of modern art, being separated 
from it by the abyss of the dark ages. 

The reign of order established by Charlemagne, was no 
doubt favourable both to science and to art. An interesting 
monument of this age still exists in the Lateran, at Rome, in 
one of the halls of which are considerable fragments of a 
mosaic, executed by order of Leo the Third. But if we wish 
to establish a positive date, as to the general revival of the 
art of painting in Italy, we must adopt that of the foundation of 
the academies, or rather, of the corporations of painters. One 
was founded at Sienna in 1355, and one at Florence (under the 
patronage of St. Luke) a few years earlier. Now it is a cir- 
cumstance well worthy of remark, that these institutions 
were, in fact, religious sodalities, as we learn from Vasari, 
the different members being engaged to fulfil certain acts of 
devotion, and being exclusively employed in painting religious 
subjects. There were no doubt painters, whose resin have 
even reached our times, who flourished at an earlier period. 
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There is a picture which is preserved in the church of the 
Dominicans at Sienna, which bears the date of 1221, and in 
the year 1300 Cimabue was already dead, as was also Giotto 
before the establishment of the Academy of St. Luke. We 
prefer, however, adopting the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury as the real date of the general revival of art. 

e are now arrived at a period in which painting may be 
really regarded as an art, and as an art which drew its in- 
spirations exclusively from those doctrines upon which also 
reposed, not only philosophy and science in general, but also 
the very institutions of the state, both social and political. 
What may have been the immediate cause of the irruption of 
a new principle, hostile to Christianity, we shall not here 
examine at length; we shall merely take the liberty of stating 
a naked opinion, that the resurrection of paganism in the 
fifteenth century, under the special patronage of the Medici, 
exercised the most baneful influence both upon Christian 
literature and upon Christian art. As to the latter, the es- 
tablishment of their celebrated gallery of antiques, was shortly 
followed by a corresponding change in the style of art; 
whilst, at the same time, the increasing riches of the Floren- © 
tine merchants, which was unfortunately accompanied by a 
general decay of piety, and an universal relaxation of morals, 
gave rise to numerous demands for pictures, the subjects of 
which were not only profane, but even licentious. 

We have already alluded to another necessary cause of the 
decay of art, which even Pliny, in his day, objected to, 
namely, the too servile imitation of natural forms. 

We may perhaps, to many of our readers, appear carried 
away by the love of paradox, when we attribute the decay of 
art to an attentive study of the model and of the antique ; the 
very two things which are now regarded as most indispensable 
to the education of an artist. But it must be remembered, 
that at the period of these important innovations, the painter’s 
art was exclusively Christian, and that moreover it had already 
attained to a high degree of perfection; and without that ill- 
timed interruption, would no doubt have gone much farther 
in the same direction. The works of Giovanni di Fiesole, of 
Perugino, and of Raphael (in his first manner) have com- 
pletely resolved the problem of Christian art, and prove what 
may be done without the model and the rich remains of 
Grecian art. But after all, we do not positively object to 
these things in themselves; we merely point out what to us 
appears an incontestible fact, viz., that these innovations in 
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the artist’s education, completely diverted his attention from 
the higher excellences of his art. We have indeed from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century,—to which period belong 
all the greatest names in art,—a wonderful improvement in 
drawing, in aérial perspective, in composition, and in colour ; 
but what has become of the heavenly expression of the Um- 
brian school, and of those admirable types which belong to 
the school of Cologne, and to the productions of the early 
Flemish painters? We are perfectly aware that in these 
latter productions there is a certain stiffness, which is dis- 
— to the uninitiated eye; but this results principal 

rom the conventional proportions of the human figure, whic 
in this style is always tall and thin. 

It is also perhaps necessary to remark, that in order to 
render the above hypothesis intelligible, it is important to 
bear in mind that, generally speaking, a certain preparation 
is necessary to enable us justly to appreciate an unknown 
style of art, particularly if that style be founded upon ex- 
treme simplicity. This is the reason why the works of the 
ancient masters seldom please at first sight. The same re- 
mark applies to the simple melodies of Pergolesi, and other 
early Italian composers, when sung without accompaniment ; 
yet in both cases, after mature consideration, the most com- 
petent judges e in placing the one and the other on the 
very first line of excellence. 

e shall purposely abstain from entering into any elabo- 
rate comparison of the respective merits of the great painters 
of the sixteenth century and their less popular predecessors ; 
we merely take the liberty of giving it as our humble opinion, 
that all the pathos of art, all that ap directly to the 
nobler feelings of the soul, belong to the latter, and yet we 
are obliged to admit the general superiority of the former, in 
what may be termed the technical merits of the art. Thus, 
in colour and in the masterly management of light and shade, 
who can be compared to Titian, to Correggio, to Rubens, 
and particularly to Rembrandt, the great magician of chiaro- 
seuro, who could impregnate darkness with light, reconciling, 
as it were, the simultaneous existence of two things omntlig 


contrary? Yet how inferior in expression are these masters 
to most of those humble professors of ancient art, many of 
whom have left no name behind! If we select even those 
masters of modern art who most excelled in expression, such 
as Carlo Dolci, Cigoli, and Guido Reni, amongst the Italians, 
—the divine Morales and Murillo, amongst the Spaniards,— 
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we shall find that the expression of these painters is wholly 
wanting in that unearthly eloquence, which distinguishes the 
works of the early masters. 

Having therefore separated the question of art, as to its 
primitive conceptions, and as to its technical progress, we 
shall take leave of the subject, the irruption of naturalism and 
of paganism into the domain of art (of Christian art), by ob- 
serving, that Christian art was destroyed by the power of the 
elements which it attempted to absorb, but which it was too 
weak to assimilate with; for, both physiologically and morally 
speaking, death is the necessary consequence oft such an act. 

at Raphael, Titian, and Correggio, would have been 
without such a change, no one can say; great as they now 
are, who dare affirm that they would have been less excellent ? 

Having thus dropped a passing tear over the untimely fate 
of Christian art, and having pointed out to the reader its 
touching naiveté, we shall reconcile ourselves to things 
as they are. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
Christian art may be said to have ceased to exist as a 
separate form of art; but the mystical element which consti- 
tuted its speciality, although absorbed, was not absolutely 
destroyed. (We shall find painters in all ages occasionally 
inspired by it, and it will be no difficult task to discover it 
amongst the ever-varying types of modern art. Even Rubens, 
the most earthly of all painters, occasionally shakes off the 
heavy trammels of matter, and rises into the pure regions of 
ideal Christian beauty. 

Having frequently employed the term Christian beauty, it 
becomes perhaps necessary to examine, in a few words, what 
new element of beauty Christianity introduced into art. 

That Christianity must be regarded as an eminent progress 
in the history of humanity, few persons in the present day 
will be disposed to dispute. The new doctrines, both social 
and moral, which it promulgated, not only changed the face 
of society, but introduced an order of ideas, which were 
calculated to modify the fundamental principles both of 
philosophy and of art. As to the latter, its severe maxims 
repudiated that sensuality and voluptuousness, which if not 
the basis, were at least what may be termed an universal 
accident of ancient art. Man’s true position in time having 
been defined, the veil became a necessary appendage of art, 
and the Christian painter enveloped in the ample folds of an 
elegantly disposed drapery, that god-like form, the origina] 
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beauty of which sin had defaced. Other considerations, 
arising out of the conditions of man’s rehabilitation, induced 
him to give to the human form those proportions, which 
seem most in harmony with a life of mortification and 
nance. But the most important modification of art which 
Christianity effected, was the introduction of a new expression, 
not only unknown to ancient art, but absolutely impossible, 
according to the received notion of pagan civilisation. The 
reader will perceive that we allude to that combined expression 
of meekness, of humility, and of charity, the prototype of 
which was He who was meek and humble of heart, and 
whose charity knew no bounds; and the most favourite per- 
sonification of which was the blessed St. Francis of Assi- 
sium. Christianity being moreover preeminently spiritual, 
the various modifications of the soul as expressed in the 
human countenance, and even in certain positions of the 
human figure, became the principal domain of art. 

It appears to us, that in approaching these two facts, viz. 
that up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, such were 
the universal conditions of art, and that from that period a new 
style, in which new elements predominate, is introduced, we 
are perfectly justified in assuming that date, as the approxi- 
mate epoch of the destruction of Christian art as a distinct 
style; and it is well worthy of remark, that that date coin- 
cides with a corresponding change in the habits and opinions 
of those who practised the art. We have already alluded to 
the religious sodalities, which served as a connecting link to 
the artists of those times; we know, moreover, from the wri- 
tings of contemporary authors, that their studios were places 
of meditation and prayer. It is not therefore to be wondered 
at, that Raphael, suddenly emancipated from this salutary 
restraint, in the age of the passions, should have adopted 
another type of beauty, nor that Titian should have betrayed 
in his latter productions traces of his disgraceful intimacy 
with the infamous Aretino. From the abundance of the heart, 
the mouth speaketh ! 

As to the very delicate question, how far the actual progress 
of art was possible under the restrictions established by the 
early painters, it would carry us far beyond the limits which 
a periodical journal necessarily imposes. We have, however, 
we avow, that implicit faith in Christianity as a principle of 
life and progress, that we doubt not its power to have operated 
for the art of painting, what it undeniably did for that of 
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architecture, namely, the creation of a new style, within the 
limits of which the brightest talents might have realized the 
highest conceptions of art. 

Although in a general view of the history of the literature 
of art, it is necessary, in order to embrace the whole subject, 
to include its three various forms, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, it is undoubtedly the latter which must furnish the 
author of such an undertaking with the most ample materials. 
We shall therefore in the few remaining pages which are still 
at our disposal, confine ourselves exclusively to that subject ; 
making in the first place some hasty observations upon the 
principal schools of painting, and concluding the whole by a 
few remarks, tending to establish the intimate relation which 
subsists between literature and art, as vehicles of social and 
intellectual progress. 

Prior to the age of Raphael, although there existed several 
schools of painting, there were only two distinct styles of art, 
namely, that of Germany, and that of Italy; both of which 
had so many qualities in common, that in ordinary language 
they are distinguished by one general epithet, the Gothic. We 
beg to abstain from taking any farther part in those violent 
disputes which have arisen upon the comparative merits of 
this style, and that which was adopted by the successors of 
the great founder of the Roman school. We consider that 
both sides have gone too far in denying all merit to their 
opponents; no one can refuse to the early painters a decided 
supereminence in religious subjects, notwithstanding a certain 
stiffness which is sometimes disagreeable ; at the same time 
it is ridiculous to contest the technical progress of the great 
painters of the sixteenth century. This progress no doubt 
contained certain elements fatal to Christian art, yet it was, 
nevertheless, a decided progress. 

The very act of founding a school of painting, supposes 
the direct, or indirect influence, of some eminent individual, 
who thus succeeds in imposing upon others his own particular 
views of the excellence of art. Thus, every known school 
has some distinguishing feature which may be traced to the 
works of its founder, modified, perhaps, by the social and 
political institutions of the age and country in which he lived. 
Thus in the Florentine school, no one can for a moment hesi- 
tate in recognising the personal influence of Michael Angelo, 
and of certain social institutions peculiar to that powerful and 
turbulent republic ; the same remark will apply to the influ- 
ence of Raphael at Rome, and that of Titian at Venice. 
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The term, school of painting, like all other general terms, 
has been much abused. There exist, however, several distinct 
schools of painting, all the principal productions of which 
distinguish themselves by some general analogy, and in which 
the influence of some particular individual, or some particular 
principle of art, reigns triumphant. 

The first in order of time is that of Florence, to which 
we have already alluded ; its principal characteristics are sub- 
limity and power; but its founder migrating shortly to Rome, 
where his principal works were executed, this school may 
be considered as absorbed by that of Rome, without however 
communicating to this latter its own peculiar characteristics. 

Raphael, as the founder of the Roman school, may be 
considered as its original type. The excellences which 
charm in his productions are those which constitute the 
principal objects of its solicitude. A pure outline, and a 
general beauty of form, have ever characterised it, even 
after it had lost sight of its primitive traditions. These 
qualities may be recognised after an interval of nearly two 
centuries, in the works of Carlo Maratti, one of the latest 
ornaments of that school. 

Another celebrated Italian city, which has illustrated itself 
by the foundation of a school of painting, is Venice; and the 
principal characteristic of its venerable founder, namely, that 
of colour, has illustrated it through all its various vicissitudes, 
even down to the time of Canaletto, whose magnificent 
views of his native city are particularly admired for the 
brilliancy and the force of their colouring. Certainly no 
artist, not even Correggio, who stands as it were alone, ever 
carried the resource of colour to greater perfection than Titian. 
The influence of such an artist, and of one who had enriched 
his birthplace with so many splendid productions, must have 
been incalculable, independently of the number of excellent 
pupils formed under his immediate superintendence, at the head 
of whom may be placed Tintoretto, who in many instances 
is scarcely inferior to his master. But when we speak of 
the admirable colouring of Titian, we are far from holding 
up that quality as his sole merit, for we are convinced that he 
excelled in all the higher requisites of art; we merely point 
out the fact that his exquisite sensibility to the beauty of 
colour was transmitted to his pupils, and Lnited down to his 
successors; as an instance of which, we may cite the admirable 
productions of Paul Veronese, whose immense compositions 
reproduced the magnificence of Venice in her brightest days, 
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with a degree of splendour which certainly far s that 
of the reality. But although the admirable colouring of 
Titian, of Tintoretto, and of Paul Veronese, must dazzle 
every eye, and would alone be sufficient to maintain them in 
their high preeminence, when we examine their vast produc- 
tions as reproduced by the graving tool, we are surprised to 
find that they are equally great in the more intellectual 
requisites of invention and of composition, and by no means 
deficient in that of drawing. 

Another remarkable centre of art was Bologna, at the 
latter end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth centuries, under the influence of the Carracci and their 
eminent pupils. To embody in a single word the principal 
characteristic of the Bolognese school would be no easy mat- 
ter. It distinguished itself neither by the grandeur of the 
Florentine school, nor by the graceful outline of that of 
Rome; far from emulating the splendid colour of Venice, 
colour, according to the Carracci, was a very secondary con- 
sideration. They even went so far as to assert that in historical 
painting, the general tone of colour should be so softened 
down, that it should not solicit the attention of the spectator, 
nor draw him away from the higher excellences of art. The 
Bolognese school sought its inspirations in a sort of universal 
eclecticism, which was based upon an attentive study of all 
the principal works of the most celebrated painters. Its 
principal founder, Ludovico Carracci, had passed a considerable 
time at Venice, where he had studied the works of Titian 
and Paul Veronese; from Venice he went to Florence, where 
he appears to have paid particular attention to the manner 
adopted by Andrea del Sarto; he afterwards visited Mantua 
and Parma, where he examined the celebrated frescoes exe- 
cuted by Giulio Romano and Correggio, which Jatter artist 
he finally adopted as his principal model. Aided by his two 
cousins Annibal and Augustin, he established a regular_aca- 
demy of design, which was destined to revive throughout Italy 
the languishing condition of art. This academy, which was 
termed L’ Accademia degli Desiderosi, received a very complete 
organisation, and nr of separate courses of lectures 
upon anatomy, geometry, and linear perspective, there were 
others which related exclusively to the laws of colour and 
chiaroscuro. Frequent conferences were also held upon mat- 
ters relating to the fine arts, in which not only artists, but 
the most pe. eadrwr men of letters, took a part. In addition 
to all this, the pupils drew constantly after the living model. 
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This is the first example of a complete pap ga of that 
system of education which is now considered as the necessary 
condition of the existence of art; out of it arose men no less 
celebrated than Domenichino, Guercino, and Guido Reni. 
In the present day, has the same system produced one single 
name destined to be placed upon the same level? Without 
undervaluing the productions of modern art, many of which 
are undoubtedly of great merit, we may be allowed to express 
a doubt. 

During the greatest splendour of the Bolognese school, 
there appeared in a land, already celebrated in art, a man of a 
genius truly original, and who struck out for himself a path 
completely new. Rubens was perfectly well acquainted with 
the best productions of his celebrated predecessors and con- 
temporaries; but an attentive study of their works, many of 
which he copied, appears to have had but a slight influence 
upon his own particular style. We may cite the drawing 
which he made after the Last Supper of Lionardo da Vinci, 
as a curious instance of that exclusive view of general forms 
which, in an artist, constitutes what is generally termed his 
manner. This drawing was engraved by Soutman, under 
his own superintendence, and we know no engraved work of 
Rubens which appears more completely his own; so successful 
has he been in changing the original types and substituting 
his own peculiar style of drawing. 

Rubens is in every respect entitled to the honour of being 
named the founder of the Flemish school; to which he com- 
municated several of his own supereminent qualities, at the 
head of which may be placed that of colour. A circumstance 
which proves the almost inexhaustible resources of art, as 
regards the various modifications of light, is this,—that 
although both the Flemish and Venetian schools are cele- 
brated for colour, there exists not between them the slightest 
resemblance as to the manner in which that element is 
employed. Our astonishment will be still increased when we 
consider the various productions of the great Dutch painters, 
all of whom were admirable colourists; for the works of 
Rembrandt, of Van Ostade, of Teniers, and especially of the 
principal painters of landscape, Cuyp, Ruisdael, Hobbema, and 
Berghem, appear to constitute each of them a separate category. 

The Flemish school, independent of its colouring, has suc- 
ceeded in giving to the large historical compositions upon 
which it was principally occupied, a certain dignity or gran- 
deur, which is common both to the expression of the heads 
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and the style of the drapery. The works of Rubens and 
Vandyke, as also those of Jordaens, Seghers, Crayer, Quel- 
linus, and other disciples of the same school, form the most 
appropriate ornaments for those vast edifices for which they 
were originally destined. Intended to be seen from a con- 
siderable distance, and being frequently imperfectly lighted, 
it is ridiculous to require in them that exquisite finish which 
is necessary in cabinet pictures; the legitimate object of 
criticism in such productions is the general effect, and in that 
— they well merit the high reputation which they enjoy. 

n books treating upon art, as in common parlance, at 
least on the continent, we hear continually of the French 
school; but we avow candidly that we could never under- 
stand the real meaning of the term. A school without a 
teacher, and even without any common analogy which may 
serve as a bond of union, appears to us an abuse of terms. 
Not that we mean to insinuate that France has produced no 
great painters, for the names of Poussin and Lesueur are 
celebrated in art, and their productions admitted into the 
ri¢hest collections; and the works of Le Brun, and even 
those of Mignard and Touvenet, are far from being wholly 
devoid of merit. But after all there existed no general tie 
amongst these artists, no general style common to each; and if, 
in compliance with custom, we admit the existence of a French 
school, and proceed to inquire what is its distinguishing cha- 
racteristic, we are obliged to reply, in the words of Watelet, 
son caractéere est—de n’avoir pas de caractére.”* 

France, however, without having founded a school of paint- 
ing, has at different periods exercised a paramount influence 
over that art. At the same moment that Watteau and Lan- 
cret filled their pictures with the elegant young marquesses of 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, and their pretty mistresses, 
irresistible with the charms of powder, hoops, and patches, 
Amiconi, the most popular artist of Italy, painted in the 
same style at Venice. At a later period we have seen the 
style of David, deservedly admired for the purity of its out- 
line, adopted in all the academies of Europe; and even at the 
present moment, Paris, where that style still exercises a most 
beneficial but unacknowledged influence, may be regarded as 
one of the principal centres of art. 

The two epochs to which we have just alluded, are remark- 
able proofs of the influence of the manners of a people upon 


* Dictionnaire de Peinture, tom. ii. p. 65. 
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the state of art; for Boucher and Watteau are as complete 
rsonifications of the luxurious effeminacy of their age, as 
avid of that artificial Roman sternness which characterised 
the early stages of the French revolution, in which he was a 
most active participator, having been one of those who con- 
demned Louis the Sixteenth to the guillotine. 

To complete the history of the vicissitudes of this art, it 
would be necessary to enter with some detail into the state of 
painting in France, and in this country, at the present mo- 
ment; and also to appreciate that powerful reaction lately 
operated in Germany, by Overbeck, Cornelius, and other 
eminent artists of the same school, who have successfully 
attempted to rescue art from the trammels of those corrupted 
traditions, and that fatal mannerism, which paralized its best 
efforts. But this article has already run to an unreasonable 
length, although we have purposely omitted several matters 
naturally suggested by the subject. We hasten then to ap- 
propriate the very limited space, which remains at our disposal, 
to a rapid examination of some of those relations which 
subsist between literature and art, the existence of whith 
suggested to us the title inscribed at the head of these pages. 

he human mind may be regarded as the mirror in which 
are reflected not only the beauty, but all the other distinguish- 
ing qualities of the exterior world. Yet without some com- 
mon mode of communication, each individual mind, isolated 
from the general mass, and from that Supreme Cause from 
which it had its being, must necessarily remain sterile. 
This universal medium of ideas is language, and it is evident 
that if we consider only those forms of language which are 
inarticulate,—and which may be comprised under the generic 
term of writing,—drawing and painting will be seen to offer 
such particular resources, with regard to form and colour, as 
may be said to be exclusively within their domain. There 
are a thousand delicate modifications of the one and of the 
other, which no words can render, and those very modifica- 
tions are precisely the most valuable elements of art. Both 
poetry and art having, as we have already seen, one common 
object, namely beauty, it is evident that upon an attentive 
consideration the latter must be admitted as the necessary 
complement of the former, unless we consent to count as 
nothing all those admirable conceptions of art, the high merit 
of which is universally admitted. 

Setting aside then, for the moment, the question of general 
literature, and confining ourselves to poetry, one of its most 
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important branches, we shall find that art has given birth to 
a series of poets, who have reproduced that literary form, in 
all its varieties, from the lofty epic down to the more humble 
pastoral. Who shall measure the outlay of thought, and of 

rofound meditation, which such a composition as the Last 
Saiaens cost such a man as Michael Angelo! Who shall 
dare to say, that that wonderful composition does not contain 
a quantity of passages, worthy of the lofty genius of Milton; 
passages of deep pathos, and of inexpressible horror, we will 
not say superior to anything contained in the sublime poem 
of the Paradise Lost, but at least equal, and taken in another 
order of ideas. This extraordinary composition, to be duly 
appreciated, must be studied in the beautiful print of Georgio 
Mantuano, for the original painting is too much deteriorated, 
and too badly lighted to be properly understood. Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Rubens, have all of them treated the same 
subject with that superior talent which characterises them, 
and their compositions have been engraved by artists of ap- 
proved merit. The Last Judgment of Martin Rota, after a 
drawing of Titian, is in point of conception one of the most 
magnificent creations of art; all the grand elements of that 
supreme moment are disposed with a degree of grandeur and 
of harmony, which, in that respect, leave the celebrated pic- 
ture of the Vatican far behind. Nor should a very remark- 
able composition of Rubens, representing an episode of the 
same subject, be overlooked. In the print of Snyderhoef, of 
the Fall of the Damned, after this master, we have one of the 
most powerful efforts of his genius. Masses of human beings 
entwined in the fearful embraces of their pitiless tormentors, 
are hurled headlong into that fearful abyss, from which hope 
and joy are for ever banished. 

Having thus incidentally made allusion to another class of 
artists, namely, those who immortalise as it were the more 
perishable works of art, by the painful labours of the graving 
tool, we cannot abstain from pointing out the immense im- 
portance of their art as regards the subject before us. By 
their patient toil, not only is the original work preserved from 
oblivion, even whep destroyed by time, but is as it were at 
once rendered omnipresent, by the multiplication of a satis- 
factory representation of that original. The incalculable ad- 
vantages which have resulted to humanity from the invention 
of the art of printing, were not confined to letters alone, for 
what Guttenberg and Faust did for letters, Maso Finiguerra 
did for art, by his accidental discovery of the method of 
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transmitting to r printed impressions of engraved plates ; 
and it all of remark, that great 
schools of painting have produced a series of engravers, 
formed under the superintendence of their founders, and des- 
tined to reproduce the principal productions of those schools. 
Such was what may very properly be termed the school of Mare 
Antonio Raimondi, who, with his pupils, engraved under 
the special superintendence of Raphael; and at a later period, 
that of Vorsterman, Bolswert, and Pontius, at Antwerp, who 
not only worked under the personal direction of Rubens, but 
even resided under his roof. In treating, therefore, the sub- 
ject of the Literature of Art, an extensive and well-selected 
collection of prints may be regarded as absolutely necessary ; 
to undertake anything of the sort in their absence, would 
equal in folly the extravagant attempt of writing the history 
of literature without and that more particularly so, 
as many artists of first-rate merit, amongst whom must be 
reckoned the most eminent painters, have transmitted to us 
their original conceptions exclusively in that form. This 
class of objects of art, which are generally termed original 
etchings, is so numerous, that an imperfect catalogue of them 
by Adam Bartsch, occupies no less than twenty-one volumes 
in octavo. 

But to return to the subject of the analogy of literature 
and of art, other splendid examples of the epic and of the 
didactic style might easily be adduced in abundance, did space 

rmit. he works of Raphael, of Titian, of Correggio, of 

omenichino, of the Carracci, and of a host of other cele- 
brated professors of the painter’s art, would afford us the 
matter of many volumes. Nor is art wanting in all the 
other forms; if we quit the history of man for the beauties 
of nature, where shall we look for pages of more touching 

thos than those of Berghem, of Ruisdael, of Cuyp, and of 
Paul Potter? Milk-white flocks wandering over sunny plains, 


and returning herds, rich with the — beams of the setting 


sun! We have made no allusion to the splendid conceptions 
of Claude, but we may confidently ask, how can mere words 
convey any adequate idea of the picturesque effect of a ruined’ 
cottage, or a woodman’s hut concealed in the impenetrable 
solitude of the forest, subjects which the pencil of Gains- 
borough has so often rendered? The works of Morland alone 
are sufficient to prove the poet’s power over the most common- 
place objects; for it a notorious fact, that a favourite subject 
of some of Morland’s most beautiful paintings, is neither more 
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nor less than a porker wallowing in the mire !—so powerful and 
irresistible a charm has colour! Rembrandt, the great magician 
of chiaro-scuro, Van Ostade, and Beaumer (who in that respect 
are scarcely his inferiors), have given a thousand proofs of the 
same fact; for what moral sympathy have we with drunken 
boors, and the grotesque monstrosities of a host of Flemish 
painters, whose works we purchase for their weight in gold ? 
But to take an example from an order of ideas more really 
poetical; who has represented the calm unruffled sea with its 
transparent lights, like William Vandevelde? or its surface 
troubled by the storm, like the inimitable Backhuysen ? 

As, however, we hope, at no very remote period, to return 
to the subject of the literature of art as exemplified in the 
works of its most eminent professors, and that particularly 
as they may be appreciated in prints, we shall for the present 
take leave of this very interesting and, we think we may add, 
novel subject. Upon that occasion we shall distribute our notice 
into four principal sections, corresponding with the four 
natural divisions of the painter’s art, history, portrait, land- 
scape, and animals. 

We are sorry to be obliged to allege, once more, want of 
space, as a motive for passing over in silence the very in- 
teresting works placed at the head of this article. The pro- 
ductions of Monsieur Madou are a speaking proof of the 
intimate connexion which subsists between literature and 
art; and no one will for a moment deny that, in both these 
works, the real matter lies as much in the illustrations as in 
the text. In the Physionomie de la Société it may be said to 
be there exclusively, for the few lines of text by which they 
are preceded serve only to indicate the subject and to es- 
tablish a sort of unity in the whole, by attaching that which 
follows to what goes before; the general conception, the in- 
dividuality of character, and all the curious researches as to the 
costumes and furniture introduced into each, belong exclusively 
to the artist. Even the ornamental borders, which surround 
each of the subjects represented, mark a certain progression in 
that peculiar style of art, in which may be recognised suc- 
cessively, the Par otal of the florid Gothic, which is succeeded 
by what is termed the renaissance, in its turn displaced by 
the heavy revival of the classic style, under Rubens, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Louis the Fourteenth, 
Louis the Fifteenth, the Regency, the Revolution, and even 
the very prosaic period of 1836, are all indicated by appro- 
priate ornaments. This series of compositions, which begins 
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with 1400, and proceeds by half centuries, and even by shorter 

riods, accordingly as the various epochs offer more or less 
interest, shows that the artist has attentively studied the 
history and character of the different periods represented. 
In the other work, a short biographical notice of the most 
celebrated Flemish and Dutch painters is accompanied by an 
original drawing upon stone, representing some well-known 
trait in the life of each; but what renders these drawi 
particularly curious is, that each subject is a pasticcio in the 
style of the artist to whose life it relates, as a tour de force at 
at once original and hardy. 


Art. III.—1. A Few Words to Churchwardens, Nos. 1 and 2. 
A Few Words to Churchbuilders. A Few Hints on the 
Practical Study of Ecclesiastical Antiquities. The Ecclesi- 
ologist, Nos. 1 and 2, being all publications of the Cambridge 
Camden Society. 

2. Two Lectures on the Structure and Decorations of Churches. 
By the Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A. 


: ig increase of public attention to the subject of ecclesi- 
astical antiquities, is one of the most consoling signs of 
the present times; not that the mere study of pointed archi- 
tecture is any novelty, but the present views on this important 
subject are far more satisfactory than those which prevailed 
but a short time since. 

Most elaborate works on the antiquities and topography of 
this country, faithful delineations, and correct historical ac- 
counts of its most interesting monuments, are indeed abundant, 
and as works of practical utility and useful reference cannot 
be too strongly commended. But still these partook but little 
of the ancient spirit, nor did they materially conduce in im- 
parting it to others; they treated upon Stonehenge, and Lincoln 
minster, a Roman encampment, and a parochial church, in the 
same tone; they were written, for the most part, more with 
a view of preserving the remembrance of past glories than 

_Teviving their execution, and seemed to treat the productions 
of our Catholic forefathers as belonging to a state of things 
utterly gone by, and never to return. Frequently, indeed, 
the grossest discrepancies are to be found between the text 
and the subject treated upon. How often the most glorious 
monuments of ancient piety are mentioned only for the pur- 
pose of defaming the religion and intentions of* their holy 
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founders? How exceedingly painful in this respect are the 
otherwise meritorious works of Mr. Britton and many others, 
of which those portions of the text not devoted to mere ar- 
chitectural description, are one tissue of calumnies against the 
ancient churchmen of this country, and the faith which they 
so zealously and worthily maintained. 

A far better spirit has at length arisen; and we may truly 
say, that the Cambridge Camden Society have already done, 
and are actually doing, immense service in the good cause by 
the admirable publications they are issuing on this subject, some 
of which we have selected at the head of this article. They do 
not treat the ecclesiastical antiquities of this country as mere 
architectural curiosities; or pointed architecture as a matter 
of arbitrary taste; neither do they hold learned comparisons 
on the relative beauties. of a Corinthian column and a clus- 
tered pillar; but they set forth the construction and decoration 
of the temples dedicated to God in the true light, as matters 
of Catholic tradition, and propose the ancient Catholic struc- 
tures as the only models for imitation. Now we do not 
hesitate in saying, that they have already achieved more prac- 
tical good by their unpretending publications, than has been 
accomplished by the united exertions of the antiquaries of 
the last half century; for they have brought long-forgotten 
facts before the parties who ought to be especially reminded of 
them, but who hitherto have known and cared the least about 
those matters; and it is well known, while Gough was pub- 
lishing his great work on monumental antiquities, the sextons 
were ripping up the brasses for sale; and not unfrequently, 
while an elaborate plate of some interesting portion of a church 
was preparing for publication, the clergyman or churchwar- 
dens of the place were occupied in demolishing it. Although 
these works are of course addressed to the members of the 
Anglican Church, yet they cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended to the study and attention of the English Catholics, 
who, owing to their long exclusion from the sacred buildings 
raised by their ancestors in faith, have wofully departed from 
the principles which influenced them in the erection of their 
religious buildings, Before proceeding to examine the works 
in detail, we must give one extract to show the high Catholic 
view in which these writers regard the material structure of 
the ancient churches. 

“ We enter the Church militant by Holy Baptism : therefore the 
font is placed by the entrance of the west end: a church built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, just as the earthly 
VOL, XII.—NO, XXIII. 6 
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building is supported by the massive pillars of the nave: we pass 
along this, keeping our eyes on the passion of Christ depicted at the 
eastern end, and trusting to the merits of his sacrifice as represented 
by the altar, till we arrive at the close of life, imaged by the 
chancel arch and dome; this we pass through faith, some typical 
representation of which is usually to be traced in this arch, as the 
blessed saints and martyrs have gone before us, whose forms are 
depicted in the roodscreen ; and thus enter the Church triumphant, 
represented by the chancel.” 


What can be more consoling than to find the edifying sym- 
bolism of our ancient churches thus beautifully recognized 
and set forth by those who, but a few years since, were fore- 
most in their destruction? Our joy would indeed be far 
greater, if all amongst us were able and willing to join in 
these ideas, and practically revive -them. But to proceed. 
The first tract is addressed to the churchwardens of rural 
parishes, and is written in a plain, clear style, so that the 
instructions may be readily understood by those for whom 
they are intended. It commences with some excellent admo- 
nitions relative to the positive duty of preserving and restoring 
all that is connected with the service of God; and then pro- 
ceeds to point out the many causes of that lamentable decay 
so generally observable in ancient churches, and with advice 
as to the means of remedying those defects, and preventing 
further destruction. We then have some very proper censures 
on those who venture to remove fonts from their ancient 
position near the western end, to suit their own convenience 
and caprice, and the gross inconsistency of administering the 
sacrament of Baptism in the chancel or holy place. The re- 
marks respecting roofs are so very true, and so important, that 
we have given the extract in full. A high pitched roof is 
in itself a great ornament to a building, and adds prodigi- 
ously to its grandeur; it prevailed till the decline of pointed 
architecture, when it fell like the curve of the arches, and 
with it half the dignity of our ecclesiastical buildings. Let 
any one compare the effect of such buildings as Lincoln, 

estminster, Amiens, and others which retain their original 
high pointed roofs, to the later buildings, where the roofs are 
flat in pitch, and consequently invisible from below, and they 
will soon perceive that the former are twice as majestic as the 
latter. There cannot be a more striking example of this than 
the nave of Westminster and Henry the Seventh’s chapel, 
where the parapet and pinnacles detaching on the sky look 
painfully meagre, while the parapet of the Abbey nave, owing 
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to the high roof rising behind it, produces an excellent effect. 
Nine-tenths of our finest churches have lost half their beauty 
owing to the destruction of the high roofs with which they 
were once surmounted, and which have been replaced by low 
pitched coverings. We now give the words of the tract on 
this subject. 


“It may not be amiss now to say something about the roof. 
There are few churches which have not lost much of their beauty 
from their roofs being of a much lower pitch than they used to be. 
If you look at the east side of your tower, you may see what is 
called the weather moulding of the old roof remaining; and from 
thence you will be able to judge how much lower the roof is than 
it was once. Now the reason is very plain. In this figure, A BC 

B shews how the roof stood at first: in time the 
ends A, C, which are fixed in the wall, become 
decayed, and instead of getting new rafters, the 

D parish vestry think it enough to cut off a foot 
or so of the old wood, and thus the rafters being 

FN much shorter, can of course reach only to D. 
A . c At this slope they stand till the lower ends de- 

cay again; which happens much sooner this 
time, because they were most likely not very sound at first: and 
then another piece is cut off, and the roof sinks down to FE. Now, 
besides the ugliness of a flat ceiling, there is more harm done here. 
Suppose that in this church there was a window which reached 
nearly as far as B. What is to be done with it when the roof gets 
down to D and to E? Why of course it must be blocked up : 
and many of the finest windows in the country have been spoilt in 
this very way. The best roofing is of lead: in former times no- 
thing else was ever used; but it is apt to crack with the heat. I 
hope you will never think of that shameful way of raising money, 
when you want it for the church, to sell the lead, and put tiles in 
its place.” 


It must be in justice remarked, that many of the high roofs 
were removed and lowered long before the change of religion; 
and this is an additional proof, that with the introduction of the 
four-centred arch, and consequent departure from the verticle 
principle, the spirit of pointed architecture was on the wane. 

The second tratt refers to the state of parochial churches 
in large and populous towns. After noticing, in the first 
place, that the destruction of the ancient fabrics in such situa- 
tions has not arisen from want of funds, but from the inju- 
dicious expenditure of large sums, the writer proceeds to 
denounce the common enormities of high pews, galleries, 
blocked up arches, huge stoves and pipes, plastered ceilings 
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under oak roofs, &c. On all these matters the observations 
are most judicious, but as they chiefly refer to Protestant 
monstrosities, they are not extracted into these pages; but 
the following remarks on modern sepulchral monuments are 
quite applicable to the vile tablets and memorials for the 
dead, which are adopted by many modern Catholics in place 
of those appropriate and truly Catholic tombs, slabs and 
brasses, which are to be found in almost every ancient church.* 

“ T have spoken before at much length about burials in church- 
yards: but I wish to say a word upon monuments. Nothing can 
be more unsightly than most of these, not to say irreverent and 
profane. You may often persuade your fellow-parishioners to give 


* As it is very probable that many persons erect these Pagan and Protestant- 
looking tablets and emblems, to the memory of their — friends, in con- 
sequence of their ignorance of ancient design, and inability to procure correct 
models, it may be useful to insert the following list of the various sorts of 
monuments anciently employed, and the average cost of executing them at the 
present time. 
A high tomb under a canopied arch, crotched and pinnacled, with £ £ 
effigy of deceased vested of natural size, angels or weepers in 
niches round the high tomb, with scriptures, emblems, &c. from 150 to 500 
A high tomb with the effigy natural size, with weepers or tracery 


and shields round the sides_- - 50 ... 100 
A plain arch in a chancel, with effigy natural size - - 380... 100 
Ditto, with a slab and monumental cross and inscription - 25... 50 
A plain high tomb with inscription round edge and monumental 

cross ontop - - - 20 30 
A whole length brass, under a canopy, with the evangelists in the 

corners, and inscription - - - - - 100... 200 
A whole length brass without canopy or evangelists = - - 50... — 
A half brass with inscription and evangelists - - - 25... 50 
A ditto small = - - - - - - - 10... 20 

- - 10... 20 


A quarter-size whole length effigy and inseription 
A chalice with hand over in benediction, a very simple but an- 
cient emblem of a priest’s tomb - ss 
A brass of a cross fleury, with inscription on stem and effigy in 
the centre - - - 
A stone slab with a cross fleury, engraved in lines and inscription, 
A ditto raised in Dos D’Ane, and cross fleury carved in relief on 
it, these are well calculated for external monuments in church- 


yards - - - - 10... 15 
Stone crosses with inscriptions, to set up at the heads and feet of 

graves - - 5... 10 
Plain oak crosses with painted inscriptions for the same purpose ll. 8 


Of course the exact cost of all these different monuments will vary in propor- 
tion to quantity of detail and enrichment about them, and the materials in 
which they are exeeuted ; alabaster will be more costly than stone, and Purbeck 
marble than Yorkshire slabs, and so on; but the above list of monuments, 
which are strictly in accordance with Catholic traditions, has been drawn out to 
show that the pious memorials used by our forefathers may be revived at the 
present time by all classes, 
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up the ugly headstones, with their vulgar doggrel rhymes, and make 
them chose proper emblems instead of those which are now most 
common. What can be worse than poppies and broken columns, 
which typify everlasting sleep and thwarted hopes, instead of the 
peaceful and hopeful rest of the Christian ? But of all things shun 
urns: they are heathen and silly emblems, though more used per- 
haps than anything else. Nor are they put on monuments only : 
I know of more than one east end stuck about with urns and pots 
of different sizes and colours ; of a beautiful porch groaning under 
the weight of a shapeless modern urn; and even of a chancel- 
arch removed altogether to make way for an urn on the top of each 
pier. At any rate you can hinder the mutilation of the church 
itself for urns and monuments. It is a shame to cut away piers 
and carvings and mouldings, and to block up arches and windows 
for such things as these. It is a shame also to use monumental 
stones over again, and thus destroy the record of one man’s life to 
make room for that of another. And again, it is worse than dis- 
honest to take gravestones for one’s own purposes, and even to give 
them away to others for doorsteps and lintels, or the like uses. 

“ Nothing is more strange than the modern taste in monuments : 
the same people who would gladly get rid of the few statues of 
saints and martyrs of old which have been saved for us, will them- 
selves put up images to modern preachers, and perhaps even to 
wicked men, and this over the very altar itself !” 


The latter part of this extract does not, of course, refer 
to any Catholic churches, but it is most gratifying to per- 
ceive that the members of the Establishment are at length 
awakened to the glaring inconsistency of permitting images 
of pagan divinities to be erected within their churches, while 
those of saints, and of our blessed Redeemer himself, are 
rigidly excluded. 

The remarks of the writer respecting the churchyard cross, 
are also quite in the true spirit. He says, you should care 
for this old cross and keep it clean, for none but wicked men 
would have broken the emblem of all our hopes. His con- 
clusion is so Catholic, that it would seem to have been written 
ere England’s unhappy schism; indeed, such sentiments and 
feelings only can belong, consistently, to the old time. May 
God grant that they are at least the harbingers of better days. 


* And now I have done. And though I know how feebly I have 
raised my voice, yet it has been raised with the one view of trying 
to recall some of my brethren of the laity of England to a sense of 
what God claims from those who are entrusted here with the over- 
charge of His House ; and of giving what little aid to them a life 
devoted to Church-antiquities may have enabled me to give. If I 
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have had much fault to find, it is not from a love of finding fault ; 
far from that, but from a hope of amending. And if many have 
been persuaded by my former words to do something for God’s 
Church, although with such scanty means, it is not much to hope 
that some of those to whom I now write, who mostly are so much 
better able to afford such cost, will also do their part. You to 
whom I have now been speaking are often men of wealth and in- 
fluence : you have fair houses and costly furniture, and all comforts 
you wish for. I earnestly call upon you to think of the claims 
which the church, which you are allowed to watch and guard, has 
upon your aid: the church, within which you were by holy bap- 
tism made members of the spiritual Church ; in which it may be 
you knelt before the bishop in confirmation, and in holy matrimony 
plighted your troth in the dearest earthly tie; the church which 
you have perhaps daily entered for prayer and praise, and how often 
for holy communion! around which your fathers and brethren 
who have departed in faith are resting in the sleep of peace ; in 
which lastly the solemn funeral service will ere long be heard over 
your bier. It is no slight band which ties you to your parish- 
church : it is no far-off call which is rousing you to do your duty. 
Your oaths, your honour, your manliness, must force you, one 
would think, to fill the office which you have taken as a good man 
should : a happy office surely, to watch that church round which all 
your hopes are or ought to be centered ; and a high office, (it can- 
not be too often said) to care for the holy house where God himself 
deigns to dwell. 

Join then for your Church’s sake the zealous band who are now 
on all sides working, each in his way, for God’s glory. I cannot 
promise you fame: but you will not desire that. I can promise 
you the love of all who are working in the same good cause ; and, 
what is more, a lasting record of your labours by Him in Whose 
name and for Whose sake you labour.” 

We now come to the tract entitled A Few Words to Church 
Builders, which contains much important matter, and is cer- 
tainly the first distinct publication which has issued from the 
present Establishment, in which ecclesiastical architecture is 
viewed in its true light. In the introduction, the writer re- 
marks, that the observations “are intended for the use of 
those to whom God has given, not only the means, but the 
will, to undertake a work, the noblest perhaps in which man 
can engage, the building of a house in some degree worthy 
of His majesty. He farther states, that “it is his intention 
to dwell rather on the Catholic than on the architectural prin- 
ciples which ought to influence the building of a church ;” 
and this intention constitutes the great merit, value, and, we 
may add, in the present day, the novelty of this publication. 
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The greater portion of the remarks are so excellent, and so 
fully illustrate the principles of church architecture, that we 
cannot refrain from giving copious extracts. Speaking of 
the dedication, the writer observes : 


“5. In acoldand faithless age like this, to attach any importance 
to the selection of a patron saint will probably provoke a smile in 
some, and in others may cause a more serious feeling of displeasure 


at the superstition of those who do it. We are well content, if it — 


be so, to lie under the same charge, and for the same cause, as 
Andrewes, Hooker, and Whitgift. Let us give an example or two 
of the motives which lead to the choice of a patron saint now. In 
a large town in the south of England a meeting-house was built by 
a dissenter, who called it, out of compliment to his wife, Margaret 
chapel. This being afterwards bought for a church, is now named 
Saint Margaret’s. In the same town is another chapel called All 
Souls, ‘ because all souls may there hear the word of God.’ Other 
dedications are now given, which were rarely, if ever, in use among 
our ancestors. Such are—St. Paul, instead of SS. Peter and Paul ; 
Christ church, and St. Saviour’s, for a small building ; Emmanuel 
church, and the like. But who would found a church in England— 
once the ‘ England of Saints’-—without some attention to the local 
memory of those holy men whose names still live in the appellations 
of many of our towns? Who, in the diocese of Lichfield, would 
forget St. Chad? in that of Durham, St. Cuthbert ? in those of 
Canterbury and Ely, St. Alphege, and St. Etheldreda? Surely, 
near St. Edmund’s Bury, a church-founder would naturally think 
of St. Edmund, or in the west of Wales, of St. David ?” 


The next remark is very important, and cannot be too 
strongly urged to those among the English Catholics, who, 
having been so long confined to mere chapels, have conceived 
a dislike, and a most Protestant dislike it is, to chancels. 


“6, There are two parts, and only two parts, which are abso- 
lutely essential to a Church—chancel and nave. If it have not the 
latter, it is at best only a chapel ; if it have not the former, it is 
little better than a meeting-house. The twelve thousand ancient 
churches in this land, in whatever else they may differ, agree in 
this, that every one has or had a well-defined chancel. On the 
least symbolical grounds, it has always been felt right to separate 
off from the rest of\the church a portion which should be expressly 
appropriated to the more solemn rites of our religion ; and this por- 
tion is the chancel. In this division our ancient architects recog- 
nised an emblem of the holy Catholic Church ; as this consists of 
two parts, the Church militant and the Church triumphant, so does 
the earthly structure also consist of two parts, the chancel and 
nave ; the Church militant being typified by the latter, and the 
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Church triumphant by the former. But in nine-tenths of ‘ new 
churches,’ we shall find no attempt whatever at having a distinct 
chancel, or it is at best confined to a small apsidal projection of the 
altar. And this, one of the most glaring faults of modern build- 
ings, has not met with the reprobation which it so well deserves ; nay, 
has even been connived at by those who knew better. To illustrate 
the respective sizes of ancient and modern chancels, I subjoin 
[plate 2] two ground plans, one of a church built about 1250, the 
other of one within a mile of it, erected in 1835. And surely, if 
we had no other reason for the prominence we attach to a chancel 
than that without one exception our ancestors attached such promi- 
nence to it, it ought to be enough for us who profess to admire 
their wisdom, and as far as we may, to tread in their steps.” 

In the new Catholic churches of Southport, Keighley, 
Kenilworth, St. Oswald’s, near Liverpool, Macclesfield, Dudley, 
Pomfret, Masborough, St. George’s London, &c., the chance 
are built precisely after the ancient models, and bear a good 
relative proportion to the length of the church; they are also 
duly provided with screens, sedilia, sepulchres, erekants &e. 

“7. This division, essential in the interior, is not always to be 
traced in the exterior. It is far better indeed, generally speaking, 
that it should be marked in both ; and to this end the breadth of the 
chancel should be a little less than that of the nave ; a difference of 
four or five feet will be quite sufficient. The height of the chancel 
is usually less, in the same proportion. Sometimes this latter is 
the only mark of division, as in the churches of Chailey and South- 
ease, Sussex. Ina cross church, it will be sufficiently marked by 
the transepts. The only kind of church in which it cannot be ex- 
ternally shewn, is where there are chancel and nave, with two aisles 
to both ; but this is rarely the case, except in city churches, or 
where the builders were cramped for room.” 


This is frequently to be remarked in those churches built 
in crowded cities, and in some of the larger parish churches, 
such as Newark, &c. where most probably this arrangement 
was adopted for the purpose of obtaining a Ladye chapel 
beyond the high altar. The annexed plate, No. 1, will show 
the ground-plan of the Catholic church of St. Barnabas, now 
erecting at Nottingham, where the chancel is entirely sur- 
rounded by aisles and eastern chapels.* In the church of St. 


* We introduce three engravings (Nos. 1,2,3) to illustrate the design of this 
church, which when complete will be the most perfect revival of a large paro- 
chial church that has been yet accomplished, Beneath the choir is a erypt, 
with vaulting springing from two rows of low pillars; at the eastern end of this 
undercroft is an altar dedicated in honour of St. Peter, as being the foundation 
or rock of the church, The same staircases which lead up to the rood loft, at 
the entrance of the choir, are continued down to the crypt, which is lit by the 
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Andrew, about to be erected at Cambridge, the space being 
exceedingly limited, the chancel is taken out of the east com- 
partment enclosed by open screen work, with an aisle on each 
side. ‘The writer then states, respecting cruciform churches : 


“9. A cross is of course the most beautiful form in which a 
church can be built. Yet those persons who think it necessary to 
a perfect building, are in great error ; not one-tenth of the churches 
in the country having been erected in that shape. From this mis- 
taken idea transepts have been attempted with funds hardly suffi- 
cient for chancel and nave, often to the destruction of the fair pro- 
portion of the chancel. The symbol conveyed by the cross is 
certainly better adapted than any other for a Christian place of 
worship ; yet that of a ship, which the other form sets forth, is by 
no means unsuitable, and was a very favourite one with the early 
Church, as St. Chrysostom and St. Hilary (writing concerning the 
Saviour’s walking on the sea) testify. A very general fault of 
modern cross churches is the excessive breadth of each of the four 
arms ; whence the arches to the lantern, or central part of the 


side openings in the walls of the choir, which being elevated several feet above 
the pavement of the aisles, afford sufficient space for their introduction. The 
various chapels, as well as the choir, will be enclosed by oak screens of open 
tracery and panel work, relieved in colours. That portion of the church east- 
ward of the transept, will be divided off from the rest of the building by o 
screens and gates on a line with the great roodscreen. The roodloft will 
extend the whole width between the great east pillars supporting the tower, 
and raised about fourteen feet from the level of the choir; in breadth it will be 
about seven feet, and in the centre a great rood will be erected, with appropriate 
images, standards for lights, &e. 

The choir will be furnished with eighteen carved oak stalls and desks, pre- 
cisely on the old model ; and at the back of the stalls are oak screens, which will 
extend along both sides of the choir between the pillars. The pavement of the 
choir and sanctuary, as well as that of the eastern chapels, will consist of incrusted 
tiles of various colours, similar in design and composition to those used in an- 
cient churches. On the epistle side of the altar will be fixed the sedilia, framed 
and carved in wood, similar in design to those still remaining in the choir of 
Westminster, and vulgarly called King Sebert’s tomb. The high altar will con- 
sist of a single slab of stone, supported on eight shafts of Petworth marble, with 
gilt cap and bases. Immediately behind the altar a rich perforated oak screen 
will extend across the eastern extremity of the choir, enriched with gold and 
colours, and surmounted by standards for wax tapers. Through this screen 
the arched entrance and stained windows of the Lady chapel will be distinctly 
seen, Ina chapel on the epistle or south side of the choir, the blessed sacra- 
ment will be reserved, on a rich altar surmounted by a ciborium, or canopy, 
supported on four gilt pillars, between which curtains will run on brass rods, 
extending from cap to cap. The windows of this church are all intended to be 
glazed with stained glass, of various devices and subjects, in the rich early 
style ; and it is proposed eventually to cover all the spandrils of the arches, walls, 
&c., with painted enrichments. The organ will be placed in the north transept. 
All the altars will be furnished with candlesticks, sacred vessels, hangings, and 
other ornaments in the same character as the building; and to the minutest 
details this church will be a strict revival of Catholic antiquity. 
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cross, are made obtuse to an almost absurd degree ; and sometimes 
are omitted altogether, as unnecessary. But if they are unneces- 
sary to the safety of a church, they suggest (according to the great 
authority on such points, Durandus) an important symbolical 
meaning ; namely, that by the writings of the four Evangelists the 
doctrine of the cross has been preached through the whole world. 
And this is the reason that we so often find the Evangelistic 
symbols on, or over, them.” 


We most heartily concur with these remarks; cruciform 
churches should not be attempted, unless the transepts are 
well prolonged, and they should always be accompanied by 
a central tower, or four solid stone arches prepared to receive 
one, and the chancel should be at least the depth of one of 
the transepts. A transept church built in the form of a T, 
without a chancel, is quite irregular. The evangelistic sym- 
bols are found on the extremities of crosses at a very early 
neriod, and may be considered indispensable to a rood cross. 

hey are found on the earliest known examples of proces- 
sional crosses, and were also engraven on, or affixed to, the 
silver covers of the holy Gospels. The abbey barn at Glas- 
tonbury is cruciform, and a most noble structure; in each 


gable is a quatrefoil with an emblem of an Evangelist, and 

the same is to be occasionally observed on cross-built churches. 
The following remark shows that the writer is fully im- 

bued with the feelings and spirit of the ancient architects. 


“ J]. There is not the slightest objection, whatever the fastidious 
taste of modern times may think of it, against building at first one 
aisle, if the funds are not sufficient for the erection of two. And 
it is far more in accordance with Catholic principles to build one 
aisle as it ought to be, than to ‘run up’ two cheaply; always 
supposing it in this, as in other cases of imperfect design, to be the 
intention of the builder, that the church shall, at some future time, 
though perhaps not by himself, be completed. And this leads to 
an important remark. It is not of consequenee that the opposite 
sides of a church should correspond with each other. Churches 
with one aisle, or one transept, constantly occur. I will prove this 
by some examples, taken at random :—Llanfwrog, Denbighshire, 
has N. aisle; Tal-y-Llyn, Merion, S. transept ; Brandon, Suffolk, 
S. aisle; Avening, Gloucestershire, N. aisle ; Rodborough, Glou- 
cestershire, N. aisle to chancel and nave, and S. transept ; Huns- 
don, Herts, S. transept; Stanford, Berks, N. aisle; Erith, Kent, 
§. aisle to chancel and nave. 

“‘ But now, in most people’s opinion, the great beauty of a church, 
if it have two aisles, consists in having both sides the same in de- 
tails ; whereas nothing can be more opposite to the true principles 
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of ecclesiastical architecture than this idea, so cramping to boldness 
of design and variety of ornament. 

“12. This remark applies particularly to the position of the 
tower. Now-a-days, it is almost universally placed at the west 
end of the church, that it may ‘stand in the middle; whereas 
the following positions are equally good: the intersection of a 
cross church, or between the chancel and nave, where the church 
is not cross; these are very common. Other positions are :— 
Middle of north aisle, Vaucelles, near Caen; middle of nave, Caen, 
S. Sauveur ; North of chancel, Berneval, Normandy; South of 
chancel, Standon, Hertfordshire ; North end of the north transept, 
Montgomery ; South end of the south transept, East Lavant, Sus- 
sex; North side of the nave, Goustranville, near Caen; South side 
of the nave, Midhurst, Sussex ; East end of the north aisle, Patch- 
ing, Sussex; West end of the north aisle, Clapham, Sussex ; East 
end of the south aisle, West Grinstead, Sussex; West end of the 
south aisle, Amiens S. Loup ; Holyrood, Southampton; North- 
west angle of nave, York, St. Crux; South-west angle of nave, 
Sacombe, Herts ; Western part of the chancel, Yainville, Normandy. 
It shows the perverseness of modern times, that the only position 
in which a tower never ought to be built, namely over the altar, 
is almost the only one which in modern churches ever takes place 
of that at the west end; and it is adopted for the same reason, it 
is ‘just in the middle,’ too.” 


Now we could embrace the man who wrote this; for the 
senseless uniformity of modern design is one of its greatest 
defects. The idea of everything being exactly alike on both 
sides, has created an unreal style of building which was quite 
unknown to our ancestors, and it is most delightful to see the 
very soul of modern deformities thus ably attacked. When 
once the trammels and bondage of: this regularity system are 
broken through, and people are taught not to consider a 
portico and two uniform wings the perfection of design, we 
may expect vast improvements; and we hail with the greatest 
satisfaction this champion of true principles, who at once 
proclaims defiance to the pagan and mock-regularity men, 
and sets forth a speedy return to the real and consistent 
manner of building practised in the days of faith. 

We pass over in this place the writer’s remarks respecting 
altars and sedilia, as they contain serious errors and mistate- 
ments, which will be noticed in full hereafter, and proceed to 
the subject of fonts, of which he observes : 

“28. The subject of Fonts is highly interesting ; alist of models 


will be given in the Appendix. The reader cannot do better than 
consult Mr. Poole’s betore-mentioned little work, where he will 
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find much valuable information on the subject. To his remarks 
there we may add a few more. 

“The shape of the bason may be either square, circular, or octa- 
gonal ; the greater number of examples in each style are octagonal; 
an octagon being a very ancient symbol of regeneration. Where 
there is a central, and four corner shafts, the latter have capital 
and base ; the former has neither. Hexagonal fonts, though they 
do occur, are not to be imitated ; yet they are not always late ; 
that at Ramsey, which is Norman, is of this shape. A pentagonal 
font, of which Mr. Poole has not an example, occurs at Hollington, 
Sussex ; a heptagonal one at Chaddesden, Derbyshire. I quite 
agree with Mr. Poole, that coats of arms are to be avoided in orna- 
menting the instrument of our initiation into Him, who ‘ was 
despised and rejected of men.’ Yet shields do occur in early fonts: 
for example, at West Deeping, Lincolnshire, which is early Eng- 
lish. And shields, with the instruments of crucifixion, and the 
like, would be no less beautiful than appropriate ornaments. 

“ A kneeling-stone at the west side appears desirable ; it may 
be panelled to any degree of richness. It need hardly be observed 
that the cover should be richly carved in oak ; there is a magnifi- 
cent specimen in Castle Acre, Norfolk, about sixteen feet in height. 
The pulley, by which it is elevated, is sometimes, as in Stamford 
S. George, curiously carved ; the Fall of Man, the Baptism of our 
Saviour, and His victory over the devil, are here frequently repre- 
sented. 

“The position of the font must be in the nave, and near a door ; 
this cannot be too much insisted on : it thus typifies the admission 
of a child into the Church by Holy Baptism. The Canon orders 
that it shall stand in the ancient usual place ; and I quote the fol- 
lowing passages from the Visitation Articles of some of the prelates 
before-mentioned.” 


The Rev. G. A. Poole’s remarks, to which the writer al- 
ludes, are as follows : 


“ Having well entered the church, the first object that claims our 
attention is the font, which always is or ought to be placed at the 
west end, near the principal entrance, to symbolize the great truth, 
that holy baptism, of which the font is the instrument, is the sacra- 
ment of admission into the Christian church. Great varieties of 
form and arrangement are found in fonts, all appropriate, and many 
of them exquisite both in design and in execution : for the earlier 
ecclesiastics of this kingdom, like those who truly represent the An- 
glican Church at the present day, held holy baptism as the great sacra- 
ment of a high mystery and privilege, and accordingly lavished on 
the font the greatest possible care and art. Nor is there any part 
of the church, or of its furniture, which has been so often preserved 
through all the successive changes which have taken place in the 
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surrounding buildings, as the font. Hence we have many more 
Norman fonts than Norman churches; and it is probable that 
several fonts now existing in buildings of comparatively recent 
date are among the very oldest relics of ancient ecclesiastic archi- 
tecture. 

“One thing is to be observed in all those fonts which deserve 
the slightest notice, and it is one which ought on no account what- 
ever to be forgotten at the present day :—that they are all suf- 
ficiently large to baptize children by immersion. This is the rule, 
however many may be the exceptions, and however accounted for, 
of the Church of England: and it is equally irreverent, absurd, 
and inconsistent, to substitute a small basin, as is now too often 
done, for a deep and broad font. 

** But to proceed to some of the forms and ornaments of fonts,— 
and to arrange them, nearly at least, in a chronological order :— 

“If rudeness be taken as an indication of antiquity, the first 
place must be given to some which are little more than large stones 
scarcely reduced to any definite shape, except near the top, and 
then hollowed sufficiently for the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. Among these may be mentioned the font of Little Maple- 
stead, one of the round churches already mentioned,* and that at 
Heron Gate, in Essex.f 

“ The first well defined shape which the font assumes, seems to 
be that of a circular tub-shaped vessel, with little grace of form 
except that which arises from the base being somewhat smaller 
than the rim. At St. Martin’s church, Canterbury, is a font in 
which this proportion is inverted, and the effect is certainly less 
pleasing. Some of these round, tub-shaped fonts may be of Saxon, 
many of them are certainly of Norman date. Simple as this form 
is, it is frequently very graceful; and when adorned with a series 
of arches and pillars in relief, with § or without figures under each 
arch, and elevated on a step, or it may be three steps, a font of this 
figure is no unworthy occupant of the west end of a Norman church. 

“ Somewhat later came the square stone, hollowed in the centre, 
and supported by a single massive column,|| to which it forms a 
capital ; or on one large central, and four smaller columns.§ This 
arrangement obviously affords greater room for the symbolical figures 
of the ecclesiastical designer, on the four large flat sides; and, 
accordingly, they were often adorned in this way profusely and 
most ingeniously. Perhaps the most frequent decorations of such 
fonts as these are emblematical representations of the fall of man; 
which is the part of scripture history best adapted to the entrance 


* Britton’s Architectural Antiq., vol, i. | ¢ Antiquarian Itinerary, vol. vii. 
t Britton’s Architectural Antiq., vol.v. | § As at Avington, ibid. 

{| As at Castle Rising, Norfolk, ibid. 

As at East Meon and Winchester (ibid.); and at Iffley, Oxfordshire (Glos- 
sary of Architecture), and several other places. 
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of our churches, and admirably placed on the font, in which is 
washed away the stain which thence descends upon all the de- 
scendants of Adam. By way of specimen, I will enumerate the 
figures whici: occupy the two carved sides of the font of East Meon 
church, Hampshire.* 

“The first group represents the creation of Adam, and the 
formation of Eve from his side. Then we have Adam and Eve 
standing on either side of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, near which is the serpent speaking to them. Eve appears 
eating, and Adam just gathering the fruit. These occupy the first 
side: and opposite we have the expulsion of the guilty pair from 
paradise, which is represented by the angel with a drawn sword 
driving them from a magnificent palace. Afterwards another angel 
appears with a spade, from whom Adam is anxiously receiving 
instruction in husbandry; while Eve, who like her husband now 
appears in the garment provided for them by the goodness of God, 
is diligently occupied with her distaff. The whole design and ex- 
ecution of these several figures is entremely rude, and even gro- 
tesque; but nothing can be more transparent than the meaning of 
the whole, which is the principal object: and the appropriateness 
of the design in that place is obvious. The font of Winchester 
cathedral f is extremely like that just described in general character; 
but the design of the sculpture is different, and instead of being 
easily understood, is so obscure as not yet to have been certainly 
deciphered. We have, however, a symbol which we should, a 
priori, expect on a Christian font, and which was, indeed, one of 
the first which in the primitive churches was introduced into the 
baptistery,—I mean the dove, an emblem of the third person in 
the ever blessed and glorious Trinity, by whom we are regenerated 
in the water of baptism. A salamander also appears on this font, 
in allusion to the words which St. John spake of our blessed Lord, 
‘ He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’t 

The font of Burnham Deepdale,§ in Norfolk, affords a series of 
designs, of which the subject is very clear, but the appropriateness 
to the place where they appear not so obvious. Twelve compart- 
ments are filled with as many representations of the different 
labours of the husbandman. Is not this a translation, so to speak, 
into the vernacular tongue, of the processes of the vineyard, by 
which the good works of Christians were symbolized in Italy and 
other vine countries? Their vintage and our harvest may sym- 
bolize the same moral precepts and religious truths ; and this font 
of Burnham Deepdale reads the same lesson with the baptistery of 


* Archeologia, x. 

t Winkle's Cathedrals, Britton’s Arch. Antiq,, vol, v. 

Matthew, iii. 2. The salamander also appears over a representation of our 
blessed Lord’s baptism, in the very rude square font at Bridekirk. 

§ Archzeologia, x. 189. 
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Constantine, near St. Agnese, in Rome, on the ceiling of which 
are represented in Mosaic the processes of the vintage.* 

Many other variations of square fonts might be mentioned, and 
many remarkable decorations might be adduced; but I pass on to 
more important changes in the form of the font. A font of five 
sides I do not know to occur any where; and hexagonal fonts, 
though not rare, are less common than either round, square, or 
octagonal ones. That at Carlisle Cathedral is hexagonal; and so 
is that at Farringdon, in Berkshire. Bredon font, Worcestershire, 
is also hexagonal, and adorned on each face with an escutcheon, 
charged with arms:f and I especially note this ornament in con- 
nexion with an hexagonal font, because I think the form and the 
ornament equally unecclesiastical and barbarous. I can imagine 
no reason either of symbolical meaning, or of beauty to the eye, 
which can plead for a six sided figure, in preference to a circle, a 
square, or an octagon: and as for the ensigns of worldly pomp, and 
of human pride, on the instruments of initiation into the Church of 
Christ, into the mystical body of Him who was ‘ despised and re- 
jected of men,’ I cannot see any congruity in it at all. And it is 
worthy of remark, that this inapposite decoration for the font, if 
decoration it can be called, came into use just when heraldry had 
lost whatever religion it once had. So long as it was in any sense 
religious, it was too humble to appear in such a place; but after 
the conclusion of the Crusades, and with the mock chivalry of the 
Tudors, with hexagon fonts and debased architecture, first appeared 
the custom of decorating fonts with armorial bearings.§ 

The custom, however, thus introduced, did not cease until it had 
deformed many much later fonts ; for instance, the somewhat in- 


* Hope’s Essay on Architecture. 

+ Which are as follows:—1. A chevron between three garbs. 2. A chevron 
between three spread eagles. 3 and 5. Seven mascles conjoined, 3, 3,1. 6. A 
bend, See vol, x. p. 194. 

t The hexagon is, perhaps, the least beautiful of all regular figures when 
seen singly, but the most beautiful in combination. Indeed, it is, as if by ma- 
thematical skill, adapted for close compact: for it is the figure which in com- 
position will enclose the largest space within the smallest circumference, with- 
out any intervening spaces. The arrangement of the cells in a honeycomb will 
exemplify what I mean. Had the cells been triangular or quadrangular, the 
quantity of wax employed in their walls would have been greater in proportion 
to their size; had they been any other figures except hexagons, there would 
have been spaces betweey them. 

§ I mean that the escutcheon was not introduced till then as the mere recep- 
tacle of armorial bearings: when the shield was introduced as a part of the 
costume of the figures with which the font was adorned, it was probably enough 
charged with arms. Such figures with shields appear on the font of Wandsford, 
Northamptonshire, figured in the Archzeologia, xvi. ge xxxvii., and referred 
by Mr. Repton (see p. 195) to the eleventh and twelfth century. Even angels 
are represented in this way bearing blazoned shields, as in one of the bosses in 
the south transept of York Minster. 
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elegant octagonal font at Sefton,* (Lancashire), and the decidedly 
inelegant font, also octagonal, at South Kilvington, Yorkshire. 
The latter is figured in the sixteenth volume of the Archeologia, 
and affords the materials, from its eight escutcheons, of a pedigree 
of the Scropes. 

“T know of but one font whose basin has seven sides. It is at 
Elmeswell, in Suffolk, that also is cumbered with armorial bearings. 

* And now we arrive at the octagon, the most appropriate form 
for the font, and the most beautiful as well as the most ecclesiasti- 
cal; for the octagon is not only a very graceful form, and very 
favourable to the reception of sculpture on its several faces, but it 
is also in itself symbolical, according to the ancient method of 
spiritualising numbers, of the new birth in Baptism: for the seven 
days’ creation of the natural world are symbolised by the number 
seven ; and the new creation by Christ Jesus, by the number eight, 
in allusion to the eighth day, on which he rose again from the dead. 
And this reason St. Ambrose, more than fourteen centuries ago, 
assigned for the octagonal form of the Baptistery : 


‘ Octachorum sanctos templum surrexit in usus, 
Octagonus fons est, munere dignus eo. 
Hoc numero decuit sacri baptismatis aulam 
Surgere, quo populis vera salus rediit 
Luce resurgentis Christi, qui claustra resolvit 
Mortis, et a tumulis, suscitet examines.’f 


“ A few of the more remarkable fonts of this figure may be 
noted. 

“ That at Ware, in Hertfordshire, is charged with whole length 
figures, in very bold relief, of the salutation of St. John the Baptist, 
of St. James the less, of St. Catharine, of St. George, of St. Chris- 
topher, and of St. Margaret, and the dragon. Between the com- 
partments, busts of angels hold musical instruments, and the instru- 
ments of the Passion.§ The font at St. Martin’s, Oxford, is figured 
in the glossary of architecture ; it is richly adorned with quatrefoils, 
niches, and statues. The fonts of St. Mary Magdalen’s, and of St. 
Aldate’s, Oxford, are given in the same work: the former of these 
has the merit of being an example of the decorated style, in which 
but . fonts are remaining. The last is much later, about a. p. 
1520. 

“* But by far the most graceful and splendid form of the font is 
the octagonal basin elevated on a shaft or column, rising out of 


* Figured in the antiquities of Sefton church, by R. Bridgens. 
+t Archexologia, x. 194. I am now able to add that of Bowden Magna, 
Leicestershire. 
These lines were formerly inscribed over the font of 8. Tecla. 
Figured in the Antiquarian Itinerary, vol. i. 
|| These three fonts are also figured in the memorials of Oxford. 
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several steps ; the shaft and basin (and sometimes even the steps), 
being richly adorned with panels or niches, with statues or groups 
of figures, and in short, with all the decorations which their style 
of architecture admits. Fonts of this character may interest us the 
more, because they are such as ought to be erected in the greater 
number of new churches, being adapted to the style of architecture, 
(or to whatever there is of architectural style), now generally 
affected. An extremely graceful font of this character is that of 
Worsted, in Norfolk ;* it is without statues, (though there may 
have been small figures once in the niches of the shaft), but is 
richly decorated with quatrefoils and flowing tracery. It is not too 
elaborate to be easily imitated, nor too rich for an ordinary parish 
church. 

“The grace and elegance of this form rises to magnificence, 
when the niches and compartments are occupied with statues and 
groups, as in the font of East Dereham, in Norfolk ; which was 
erected in 1468. The several items of expenditure in its erection, 
with the manner in which the sum was collected, still remain as a 
subject of curiosity. The account is too long to repeat. The last 
font that I shall mention is also the most beautiful. It is that at 
Walsingham in Norfolk, and is thus described by Britton, who gives 
also a beautiful plate of it in his Ecclesiastical Antiquities.f ‘ It 
is decorated,’ he says, ‘ with all the charms of art ; with all the 
blandishments of sculpture and architecture.t When first raised 
it must have excited admiration, bordering on enthusiastic devotion. 
The whole consists of three portions, or divisions in height ; a 
base or steps, a shaft, and a capital or basin. In the first are two 
tiers, or series of steps, raised above the pavement, each of which 
is ornamented on the exterior face with various panels and tracery. 
Each is also subdivided into two steps: the upper step, or surface, 
is formed by two divisions in its elevation, and eight in its hori- 
zontal plane. From the centre of this rises the shaft, which is 
surrounded by canopied niches, pinnacles, buttresses, pediments, 
and statues. At the angles are eight smaller statues standing on 
pedestals, and a series of trefoil lees extends round the upper 
member of this shaft, which is surmounted by the basin or font. 
This consists, like all other parts, of eight faces, each of which 
displays a canopied recess filled with a group of figures in basso 
relievo, representing the seven sacraments, with the crucifixion : 


* Archeologia, xvi. 336. ¢ Vol. iv. p. 108. . 
} He adds, “and Catholic superstition :” but as Iam at a loss to discover any 
superstition in the representation of certain ceremonies which are surely re- 
ligious, and which not the sculptor but the person who describes his work calls 
sacraments, and which in a lower sense than that in which we polemically 
use the word might safely be called sacraments, I have omitted the word super- 
stition in this quotation. 

VOL, XII,—NO. XXIII. 7 
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I. Baptism. II. Confirmation. III. Penance. IV. The Eucharist. 
V. Ordination. VI. Marriage. VII. Extreme Unction.” 


We have given these observations at full length, as they 
are decidedly the best remarks on the form and decoration of 
this most important and, we may add, now most neglected 
piece of church furniture, that have yet appeared. Indeed, 
the lectures themselves are well deserving the most attentive 
perusal, and were it not for certain most inconsistent expres- 
sions, they would be worthy of a Catholic ecclesiastic. 

But to return to the Camdenians. In the twenty-ninth 
division, the restoration of ancient glazed and figured tile 
pavement is advocated; and truly, unless these be revived, our 
churches will never produce the rich and harmonious effect of 
the ancient ones. The specimens now remaining of these 
ornamented tile floors are in general so worn and mutilated, 
that they convey but a very imperfect idea of their pristine 
beauty to a general observer; but their effect on a grand 
scale, as in the chapter-houses of Salisbury, Westminster, or 
York, must have been truly splendid; their manufacture has 
been lately most successfully revived in the Potteries. The 
chancel of the conventual chapel at Birmingham, and that of 
St. John’s Hospital, Alton, have already been laid after the 
ancient manner with great effect; and it is proposed to 
lay the whole floor of St. Giles’s church, now erecting at 
Cheadle, and all the chapels and choirs of St. Barnabas, Not- 
tingham, in a similar manner. The present cost of these 
pavements, exclusive of the original moulds and the laying 
down, is sixpence per tile, or eighteen shillings the square 
yard, and an increased demand would of course have the ef- 
fect of reducing the expense in proportion. In churches where 
much gilding and colour is introduced, these incrusted tiles 
of various hues are indispensable to produce harmony of effect; 
for if so large a surface as the pavement is left of a dull 
uniform tint, while the rest of the building is covered with 
diaper and ornament, the contrast will be painfully striking. 
To remedy this defect, most modern sanctuaries are covered 
with drugget or carpeting, but these always produce a cham- 
berlike appearance, and soon become faded and shabby, while 
enameled tiles far exceed them in richness of appearance, do 
not suffer any deterioration from damp, and impart a distinc- 
tive ecclesiastical character; of course their introduction does 
not preclude carpeting from being laid on the altar steps, &c. 
during the celebration of mass. Coopertoria are frequently 
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mentioned in old church inventories,* but these should be 
wove in appropriate designs, and as dissimilar as possible to 
those in ordinary domestic use. 

The next important remark is relative to roodscreens. 


“35. We have seen that the chancel and nave are to be kept 
entirely separate. This is done by the roodscreen, that most beau- 
tiful and Catholic appendage to a church. We have also seen that 
the prelates of the seventeenth century required it as a necessary 
ornament ; and that they who were most inveterate against rood- 
lofts always held the roodscreen sacred. Why is it that not one 
modern Church has it ? It constitutes one of the peculiar beauties 
of English buildings ; for abroad it is very rare. There can be no 
objection to the erection of a perpendicular screen in a church of 
earlier style ; because such was the constant practice, and because 
that style is better adapted for woodwork than any other. The 
whole may, and indeed ought to be, richly painted and gilded. The 
lower part, which is not pierced, may be painted with figures of 
saints, as in Castle Acre, Norfolk ; Therfield, Hertfordshire; Guil- 
den Morden, Cambridgeshire ; Bradninch, Devonshire ; why S. 
Edmund the King so often occurs is not known. In the appendix, 
nothing will be given but what might well serve as a model, though 
some instances may be much mutilated.” 


As many English Catholics of the present time, through 


pgp of the antiquity and use of these divisions between 
the clergy and people, entertain most extraordinary and, we 
may add, uncatholic prejudices and objections against their 
revival, it seems proper to enter upon this important subject 
at some length. 

Roodscreens and lofts are not to be regarded as mere archi- 
tectural enrichments raised for effect, nor as enclosures for the 
sole purpose of protecting the chancel from improper intru- 
sion; for although they contribute to both these ends, yet 
their real intention must be sought for on profound mystical 
reasons. Father Thiers has divided his learned treatise on 


* “Cathedral church of York. Coopertoria. F 

“ Ttem, one large carpet to lay before the high altar on festivals. 

“ Ttem, a small carpet. 

“ Ttem, two large carpets to lay on the steps of the high altar, one of which 
has garbs, the other the arms of the Lord Scrope, lined with canvass. 

“ Ttem, a white carpet with double roses. 

“ Ttem, three blue carpets, with the arms of N. John Pakenham, late trea- 


surer.”—Dugdale’s M 


onasticon. 
“Item, ten cloths, called pede cloths, to lye before the high altar in the 
Ladye’s chapel. 
“‘Ttem, four pede cloaths, called tapets.”"—Gunton’s Hist. of the Church of 
Peterburgh. 
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roodlofts into thirty-four chapters, containing a most elabo- 
rate account of their origin and purpose. As this treatise is 
a good-sized volume in itself, it is only possible to glance at 
the leading portions of the work, but these will be amply 
sufficient to set forth their real use and importance. ‘The 
great intention of these screens and lofts is twofold. 

1. To mark the separation between the faithful and the 
sacrifice, the nave and chancel, emblematic of the church 
militant and the church triumphant, into which latter we can 
alone enter by the merits of Christ’s passion on the cross, 
whose image, as crucified for our sins, is affixed on high above 
the centre of the screen. 

2. To enable the deacon to chaunt the holy Gospel to the 
faithful from a high place, in accordance with the practice 
and tradition of the Church in all ages. This custom is at- 
tested by most of the ecclesiastical writers of antiquity, and it 
was preserved in many of the French cathedrals down to the 
time of the great revolution of 1790. So that the roodlofts 
might have been called with propriety, the throne of the 
Word of God.* 


* “ Cathedral de St. Jean de Lyon.—Le diacre demande la bénédiction au 
célébrant ; et ils vont au jubé en cet ordre. Le portemasse, les deux porte- 
chandeliers, le soudiacre d’ office tenant un coussin devant sa poitrine, un des diacres 
assistans tenant l’encensoir, puis le diacre tenant les livres des évangiles que per- 
sonne lorsqu’il passe ne salue, ils montent au jubé ; 14 le soudiacre regarde le diacre 
en face, puis aprés ces mots, ‘ sequentia sancti evangelii secundum,’ le diacre 
se tourne avec tout le cheeur vers I’autel et fait comme le célébrant un triple 
signe de croix. On n’encense point le livre ni avant ni aprés, mais seulement le 
grand crucifix du jubé est encensé de trois coups avant l’évangile et trois coups 
aprés, 

“St. Maurice D’Angers.—Le grand diacre ayant commencé I’ante évangelium, 
Yorgue la continue, et cependant on va au jubé en cet ordre. En allant deux 
thurifaires parfument d’encens le chemin de chaque coté, suivis de deux porte- 
chandeliers, puis un petit diacre portant le texte des épitres, et le grand diacre 
celui des évangiles, vont tous trois par le cété de l’épitre et montent au jubé, &c. 

“ St. Etienne D’Auxerre.—Le diacre va au jubé lire l’évangile, étant précédé 
dun enfant de choeur qui — une voile environ de deux pieds et demi pour 
couvrir le pupitre, sur lequel l’évangile doit étre chanté, des deux portechandeliers 
et du portecroix ; puis marchent le thuriferaire, le soudiacre, et le diacre portant 
le livre des évangiles fort haut: ils montent en cet ordre au jubé,” etc. 

De Moleon, Voyage Liturgique. 

These are only a few of the many instances cited in the above work, to prove 
that the original use of the roodlofts continued in many of the French churches 
till the great revolution. 

The “ Voyage Liturgique” is a most edifying work, and gives an impressive 
account of the great solemnity with which the Church celebrated her sacred 
offices; one page of this book should be quite sufficient to silence the boastings 
of certain writers of these days, who, with only a basor and a pair of unlighted 
candles, talk about Catholic rites and ceremonies, and that with an authoritative 
tone which is as unseemly as it is ridiculous, 
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3. The roodlofts were generally used for preaching, both 
in the Eastern and Western Churches, previous to the intro- 
duction of pulpits, which are not older than the 13th century. 
= The martyrology and lessons were read from the rood- 
ofts. 

5. The festivals and fasts were announced to the faithful 
from the roodlofts. 

6. According to a homily of St. John of Chrysostom, the 
deacon stood in the roodloft to pronounce those awful words 
Sancta Sanctis, to the people, before the communion. 

7. The emperors were crowned in the jubé or roodloft of 
the great church at Constantinople, and the French kings, 
down to Charles the Tenth, were always enthroned in the 
roodloft at Rheims cathedral. 

8. Antiphons, responds, versicles, and certain prayers, were 
chanted from the roodlofts, as also the gradual, Alleluia, and 
tract. 

9. The prophecies preceding the epistles on the Christmas 
masses, at midnight, break of day, and morning, were chanted 
from the rood, also the passion of our Lord on Palm Sunday 
and Good Friday. 

These screens were to be found anciently in the greater 
part of the continental churches, or at least a beam, with the 
rood and an elevated ambo for the lecture of the Gospel. 

In England, every church, — to the great schism, 
was provided with a screen and roodloft. It is impossible to 
say the precise period when these were introduced; many of 
the Norman and early chancels communicating only by a 
small archway with the nave, the wall itself became a sort of 
screen, but there is little doubt that the archway was pro- 
vided with gates and a rood-beam. ‘Those in the cathedral, 
conventual, and collegiate churches, were generally built solid 
of stone, enameled with canopied niches and images, and pro- 
vided with two staircases for the gospeller and epistler to 
ascend different ways,* on their proper sides of the choir. 


* In the noble but shamefully neglected church of Tattershall, Lincolnshire, 
formerly collegiate, is a splendid roodloft of stone, with recesses for an altar on 
either side of the chdir door ; the parapet on the eastern side is corbelled out 


cellently devised in the stone work. It is quite lamentable to behold this noble 
fabric falling to utter ruin; it must have been a sumptuous building in its glory, 
filled with admirable glass, elaborate carvings, and exquisite monumental 
brasses, now torn up and lying about, many large fragments and plates being 
totally lost. To this church was annexed fair collegiate buildings, with clois- 
ters, gardens, orchards, &c.; and the establishment consisted of a master, six 


like a ulpit, for the lector, and provided with desks or ledges for books, ex- 
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In parochial churches, the screens and lofts were generally 
constructed of timber, and, with few exceptions, had only 
one staircase, usually built in a small turret outside the walls,* 
or in the substance of a large pillar. In this country, owing 
to the Protestant plan of converting the cathedral choirs into 
preaching places and pewing them, most of the ancient rood- 
lofts have escaped destruction,t and in this respect our cathe- 
drals are far more perfect than the continental churches, 
where the partial decay of the ancient solemn discipline, 
combined with pagan ideas of taste and the ravages of the 

eat revolution, have left but few of the sumptuous rood- 

ofts which were formerly to be found in every great church.} 

The roodlofts in ancient days were splendidly adorned on 
great festivals with lights and branches: that of All Hallow’s, 


chaplains, six clerks, six choristers, and fourteen poor brethren, till the sup- 
= by that sacrilegious tyrant Henry, who granted it to the then Duke of 
uffolk, 

* Fine examples at Lavenham church, Suffolk ; St. Martin’s church, Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire ; Wells church, Norfolk; Long Melford church, Suffolk ; 
and many others. 

+ York, Lincoln, Exeter, (Norwich, till the late repairs,) Wells, Canterbury, 
Bristol, Southwell minster, Ripon minster, Christchurch, Hampshire, have all 
most splendid stone roodlofts, well preserved, but now used as mere organ lofts, 
nor have any of the ancient rites been performed in them since the schism of 
the English Church. 

t The ancient roodloft of the splendid abbey of St. Quen, Rouen, engraved 
in Dom Pomeraye’s history of that great house, must have been truly glorious. 
It was provided with two circular stone staircases on either side; towards the 
nave it was subdivided into three grand arches, like a cloister ; in the centre 
bay was the choir door, with brass gates of intricate design; in the other bays 
were two altars with reredoses, enriched with niches, canopies, and images ; 
over the centre bay was the great rood, upwards of sixty feet high from the 
emery with images of our blessed Lady and St. John; and immediately 

low the base of the cross, on a corbel pedestal, an image of our blessed Lady, 
called of pity, with the body of our Lord. This splendid monument of Catholic 
piety and art, sumptuously adorned with painting, gilding, and rich furniture, 
was greatly injured and defaced by the French Calvinists in 1562, and finally 
destroyed in the revolution of 1791. 

The cathedral of Alby yet possesses a splendid roodloft, of the same style as 
that formerly at St. Ouen. 

At Louvain is a fine roodloft, with a most elaborate cross, painted and gilt in 
the original colours. A few years since, however, the wretched innovators re- 
moved the altars, which stood in arched recesses on each side of the choir door, 
and thus destroyed the lower part of this splendid screen, which now appears 
naked and unfinished : the same destructives would have demolished the stone 
tabernacle for the reservation of the blessed sacrament, because it stood on one 
side of the choir, but in this project they were happily defeated. 

Although it is now exceeding rare to find roodscreens in the country parish 
churches on the continent, they are frequently mentioned in old documents, 
and there can be no doubt that they were as common asin England. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that roods and roodlofts were confined to this country, 
—they were universal during the good time. 
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Bread-street, in London, was sometimes lit up with twenty- 
two tapers, weighing 67 lbs.* ‘The rood and beam lights are 
frequently mentioned in old church accounts, and pious souls 
left both lands and houses to maintain these bright emblems 
of our Lord’s glory. Coronas, or circles of light, were often 
suspended in the roodlofts, as at St. Jean of Lyon, where 
three crowns with tapers were lit on all doubles. The crosses 
standing in the loft were richly floriated, and ornamented with 
emblems of the evangelists at the extremities; and these in 
very early times, Father Thiers says, “ Codin temoigne qu'il y 
avoit une croix d’or qui prezoit cent livres, et qui toute eclairée 
de flambeaua, et toute parsemée de pierreries au dessus du jubé 
de Sainte Sophie.” 

The great rood was certainly one of the most impressive 
features of a Catholic church; and a screen surmounted with 
its lights and images, covered with gold and paintings of holy 
men, forms indeed a glorious entrance to the holy place set 
apart for sacrifice. We have here introduced an etching of the 
great screen and rood lately erected in the cathedral church 
of St. Chad, Birmingham (plate tv), and which will afford a 
tolerable idea of the sublime effect of the ancient roodscreens, 
before their mutilation under Edward the Sixth. The images 
are all ancient and were procured from some of the suppressed 
continental abbeys ; the crucifix itself is of the natural size, 
and carved with wonderful art and expression; the images 
of our blessed Lady and St. John are less in proportion, 
which is quite correct. Immediately under tracery panels in 
front of the loft, are a series of ancient sculptures; the centre 
of which represents the consecration of St. Chad, patron of 
the church, the others refer to the life and glories of St. 
John the Baptist. On the muritans between the open panels, 
on foliated corbels, are eight images of prophets. The rood 
is richly gilt and painted, and it is proposed to continue the 
same decoration over the screen itself. At St. Alban’s, 
Macclesfield, is a perpendicular screen, also surmounted b 
an ancient rood with images and lights. St. Mary’s, Dudley, 
St. Oswald’s, near Liverpool, St. Wilfred’s, Manchester, are 
all furnished with roods and screens, revived faithfully from 
ancient authorities, enriched with painting and gilding, as- 
cended by a turret staircase, and in all respects similar to 
those which existed in the old English churches previous to 
their desecration under Protestant ascendency. St. George’s- 


* Nicholl’s Londinum Redivivum, vol. i. p. 21. 
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in-the-Fields, London, and St. Barnabas, Nottingham, both 
now erecting, will have spacious roodlofts ascended by double 
staircases; and at St. Giles’s, Cheadle, a screen is in prepara- 
tion with a ribbed and overhanging canopy, supporting a loft 
with a splendid rood; the whole of this screen will be en- 
riched with gold and lively colours, and on the lower panels 
images of apostles and martyrs, painted in the severe style of 
Christian art. On referring to the engravings accompanying 
this article, it will be seen that a correct screen and cooled 
with its rood and images, has been erected in every church 
there figured, and that the English Catholics have revived 
this mystical and impressive feature of the ancient churches 
in all its integrity. The sacrilegious destruction of the roods 
under Edward the Sixth, their subsequent restoration in the 
reign of queen Mary, and final demolition on the establishment 
of Protestant principles by Elizabeth, will be set forth at 
large hereafter. 

f embroidery and needlework, the writer most justly re- 
marks : 


“We may be allowed to ask, would not the time and ingenuity 
spent on worsted-work, satin-stitch, bead-work, and the like fri- 
volities, be better employed if it were occupied in preparing an 
offering to God, for the adornment of His holy dwelling places ? 
Hour after hour is cheerfully sacrificed in the preparation of useless 
trifles for those charity bazaars, which would fain teach us that we 
can serve God and mammon: no time is then thought too much, 
no labour spared. But when an altar-cloth or carpet is to be 
provided, then the commonest materials and commonest work are 
thought good enough. Letter examples were set in former times: 
as here and there a tattered piece of church embroidery still re- 
mains to tell us.” 


It is most gratifying to perceive that true ideas on these 
matters are fast spreading themselves,* and it is fervently to 
be hoped, that they will eventually cause a better style of 
work to be introduced amongst those ladies who profess to 
embroider for the Church: at present, the generality of their 
productions, covered as they are with hearts, rosebuds, and 
doves, stand forth in all their prettiness, like valentine letters 
on a large scale; and truly it would seem as if they derived 


* We most earnestly recommend the perusal of a work by the Rev. E. Paget, 
entitled “St. Antholin’s or Old Churches and New,” which is an admirable 
— and enlarges considerably on some of the topics alluded to in the 
above extract, 
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all their ideas and authorities from such sources. It must, 
however, be observed in justice, that although the majority 
as yet most obdurately refuse to adopt true ideas when offered 
to them, still there are many glorious exceptions, of which 
the hangings in St. Chad’s are ample testimony ; and fresh 
converts are being continually made, even among those who 
seemed hopelessly entangled in modern trumpery. 

From the’ few examples of ancient vestments that have 
escaped destruction, the generality of persons are but little 
acquainted with the extreme beauty of the embroidery worked 
for ecclesiastical purposes during the Middle Ages. The 
countenances of the images were executed with perfect ex- 
pression, like miniatures in illuminated manuscripts.* Every 
parochial church, previous to the change of religion, was 
furnished with complete sets of frontals and hangings for the 
altars. What then must have been the overpowering splen- 
dour and glory of the cathedral and abbatial churches when 
decorated for the great festivals; the canopies, the needle- 
work hangings, the monumental palls covered with heraldic 
devices, the altar-cloths, and, above all, the suits of sacred 
vestments, when our bishops celebrated with the whole choir 


* Tn the collection of ecclesiastical antiquities preserved at St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oscott, are several specimens of copes and vestments of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the orphreys of which are wonderful examples of ancient skill, the mi- 
nutest details being perfectly expressed with the richest colouring. 

+ We read in the inventory of Lincoln, “twenty fair copes of the same suit, 
with three wheels of silver in the hoods, 

“Item, five red copes of red velvet, with Katharine wheels of gold and or- 
phreys, with images in tabernacles. 

“ Item, a cope of the root of Jesse. 

“ Item, thirteen copes of the same suit of blue velvet. 

“Ttem, six copes of one suit broidered with angels, having this scripture, 
Da Gloriam Deo, with orphreys of needlework, of which four have the four 
evangelists in the morses, and the fifth a lamb in the morse. 

_ “Item, eighteen copes of red satin of one suit, with orphreys of gold, and 
images.” 

There were upwards of two hundred and fifty copes, all of most costly ma- 
terial and elaborate embroidery, belonging to the cathedral church of Lincoln, 
till the latter part of Henry the Eighth’s reign. 

There were one hundred and twenty-eight copes, many exceeding costly, 
belonging to the choir service of the cathedral church of St. Paul, London, be- 
sides those which were used for the church of St. Faith’s, and various chapels 
attached to the mother church. 

In the inventory of the ornaments belonging to the church at Peterborough, 
one hundred and seventeen copes are mentioned. 

“York Minster.—Item, twenty-one copes of white velvet, of one suit, with 
gold orphreys. 

“ Item, eighteen blue copes with orphreys of red cloth of gold.” 

Tn all, three hundred and two copes belonging to the revestry of York Minster. 

These are only a few examples, to show how splendidly our churches were 
furnished with vestments previous to their plunder by that sacrilegious monster 
Henry the Eighth. 
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filled with clergy, in copes, chasubles, and dalmatics, all of 


most costly material and exquisite detail? In some churches 
there were twenty or thirty copes in one suit, with a succes- 
sion of subjects from the life of our Lord in the hoods and 
orphreys to correspond. 

One of the great beauties of the ancient embroidery was 
its appropriate design; each flower, each leaf, each device 
had a significant meaning with reference to the festival to 
which the frontal or vestment belonged. This principle is 
completely overlooked at present ; any design, so long as it is 
considered to look pretty, is introduced indiscriminately for 
all seasons, and in all situations. There is no distinction 
between the pattern of a drawing-room paper and that of a 
cope, or any perceptible difference in the figure of the stuff 
sold for dresses and that used in vestments; hence the eccle- 
siastical costume of the present day looks showy but not rich, 
and certainly fails in imparting dignity to the ministers of 
religion. On the contrary, the effect of the ancient vestments, 
which were exlusively ecclesiastical in their design, and con- 
veyed a symbolic meaning by every ornament about them,* 
must have been so imposing and edifying, as to fill the be- 
holder with reverence. England was famous for the produc- 
tion of embroidered vestments, insomuch that they were 
eagerly sought for all over Christendom, and known by the 
name of English work ;f even in the Saxon times we read of 
nine albs} being sent as a present to Rome from this country, 


* In the third volume of “ Gerbert de Veturi Liturgia Alemannica,” three 
copes of about the tenth century are accurately figured. They are divided into 
compartments, each containing a subject from the Old or New Testament, the 
images being so disposed on the half-circle as to appear upright when the cope 
was worn, and there are certainly not less than one hundred figures on each 
cope. The Earl of Shrewsbury has at present in his possession a cope of the 
twelfth century, formerly belonging to the nuns of Sion, divided all over in 

uatrefoils, each containing a saint or angel, and on the upper part the cruci- 
felon of our Lord, all most exquisitely worked in silk. 

A great number of crosses for chasubles, in needlework of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are yet preserved in Catholic families ; in the centre of these is usually 
the crucifixion of our Lord, while angels in the arms of the cross are raising 
the sacred blood in chalices ; the mere inspection of these must convince every 
unprejudiced mind of the vast superiority and fitness of the sacred subjects 
selected for the orphreys of vestments in ancient days, over the mere scroll 
patterns and unmeaning ornaments that have been substituted in these latter 
times. 

¢ Such was the extreme beauty of the English vestments in the reign of Henry 
the Third, that Innocent the Fourth forwarded bulls to many English bisbops, 
enjoining them to send a certain quantity of embroidered vestments to Rome, 
for the use of the clergy there. 

t It must not be supposed that these embroidered albs were composed of lace 
flounces, in the ball dress style. Such monstrosities were not imagined for 
eight centuries after the period referred to. The embroidery of these albs 
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and offerings of the same kind were constantly being for- 
warded to the holy see, till the English schism. These facts 
are sufficient to show the high state of perfection to which 
the art of embroidery had arrived in this country during 
the dark ages, and are a complete refutation to those who are 
so desirous of proving that we were compelled to seek foreign 
aid in the production of our more costly and finished works. 
England, while Catholic, was a flower-garden of art; her 
Church was glorious indeed, and there was more real skill and 
Christian design exhibited in the erection of any one of her 
cathedrals, than is now to be found in the united academies 
of Europe under the blasting influence of Protestantism and 
Paganism combined. Not only were all these splendid monu- 
ments of her ancient skill mutilated or destroyed, but the 
spirit which produced them was for a time entirely hid, we 


consisted of sacred images wrought in the apparels ; these apparels were com- 
ents, of about two feet in length and one in width; they were attached to 
the alb nearly as low as the feet, before and behind, while lesser compartments 
of the same design and material were affixed to the lower extremity of the 
sleeve, above the wrist; the mystical signification of these apparels most pro- 
bably referred to the wounds of our Lord ; their use was universal in Christen- 
dom, and the ornaments on them were both costly and exceedingly beautiful. 
Albs with their apparels, are frequently mentioned in inventories of church vest- 
ments; they are to be perfectly distinguished on the effigy of every priest or 
bishop where any vestige of the original painting remains; and they are ex- 
ceedingly conspicuous on all engraved monumental brasses of ecclesiastics, and 
in images painted on glass. In 1605, the tomb of Pope Boniface the Eighth, 
who died in 1305, was opened; the body was found entire, in full vestments, 
ntifically attired. The two apparels of the alb were filled with scripture 
istories, in gold and silk; on the front apparel, the history of our Lord, from 
the annunciation to the finding in the temple ; on the back, the passion, resur- 
rection, &c. Each apparel was three-and-a-half palms long and a palm wide. 
A minute description of the vestments is given in John Rubens (Ross), an 
English Benedictine, in his “ Bonifacius VIII;” Rome, 1651; p.346. On all the 
effigies of ecclesiastical persons prior to the sixteenth century, which are re- 
maining in the churches at Rome, the apparels of the alb are most perfectly 
delineated ; in the celebrated picture of the conversion of St. Jerome, the deacon, 
who is kneeling on the foreground, is habited in an apparelled alb; and in 
Raphael’s “ Transfiguration,” on the alb of a deacon who is kneeling in the 
ad corner of the picture, on the left hand, the apparels are shown on the 
sleeves. De Moleon, in his “Voyage Liturgique,” calls these albs “alba 
parate ;” and mentions several churches where they were used in France, 
when he wrote, as at St. Agnan d’Orleans, St. Maurice d’Angers, &c. His 
words are as follows: “ L’aube a des paremens en bas conformes aux ornemens: 
ce qui s’appelle dans\les brefs, Alba parata: on s’en sert encore aujourdhui dans les 
églises cathedrales, et dans les anciennes abbayes.” As De Moleon wrote only in 
the last century, the lace flounces must be of very recent introduction in France. 
Apparels precisely similar in pattern to those engraved on the monumental 
brasses of ancient churchmen, have been lately wove in gold and coloured silks, 
and are worn with the albs on festivals ; their cost is less than one-half of a modern 
bordering, and in them are revived, at one time, a striking emblem of our 
a passion and the universal practice of the Church in the days of her 
glory. 
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will not say extinguished,—for now the spirit of the thirteenth 
century seems to animate many of her children in the nine- 
teenth, and what may we not reasonably hope to see restored? 
The manufacture of precious stuffs has been lately revived,* 
and why should not many of the looms which have so long 
laboured to supply the changing demand of worldly fashion, 
be again employed in clothing the spouse of Christ—the 
Church—in her ancient glorious garb ? 

But we must most earnestly impress on the minds of all 
those who work in any way for the decoration of the altar, 
that the only hope of reviving the perfect style is by strictly 
adhering to ancient authorities ; illuminated MSS. stained glass, 
and especially brasses (which can easily be copied by rubbing), 
will furnish excellent examples, and many of them easy of 
imitation. We cannot yet hope to revive the expression and 
finish of the old work, but we may readily restore its general 
character, for many instances could be cited where this has 
been already most successfully accomplished in buildings en- 
graved in this work; and with a little practice, it is easier and 
much sooner produced than the trifling no-meaning patterns of 
the modern style. Is it not reasonable to suppose, that when 
the whole country was Catholic, and when the decoration of 
the Church formed the grand object on which the most in- 
genious efforts were bestowed, that the subject was far better 
understood than at present? We may have made great im- 
provements in steam-engines, but certainly not in frontals 
and orphreys; and York and Canterbury will furnish far better 
patterns than either Paris or Protestant Berlin. The follow- 
ing works might be consulted with great advantage: Shaw's 
Illuminated Ornaments; Shaw's Decorations of the Middle Ages ; 
Waller’s Brasses ; and to facilitate the object as much as pos- 
sible, it is proposed to publish very shortly a series of orna- 
ments, full size, as working-patterns. It is proper to observe, 
that the heraldic law, of colour being always laid on metal, 
or metal on colour, should be strictly observed in embroider- 
ing; and one of the five canonical colours should be selected 
as a field for the whole work. Velvet is the best material 
that can be used, after cloth of gold, for the ground. 

The writer is not altogether correct in the observations he 
makes respecting stained glass. The colours are now most 
perfectly restored to all their original brilliancy ;f the soul 


* The cloth of gold for the best suit of vestments offered to St. Chad’s church, 
by the Earl of Shrewsbury, was manufactured at Spitalfields, London, and at a 
less cost than it could have been imported from Lyons. 

+ Another great point which has been lately attained is the thickness of the 
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and feeling of the old glass-painters is alone wanting; and 
even in this department, some surprising advances have re- 
cently been made; though closely following the style, touch, 
and manner of ancient artists, who were, for the most part, 
men of extraordinary talent, they expressed so much with simple 
means, almost all their effect is produced by mere lines or 
scraping out. The great mistake of modern glass-painters 
has been, in treating the panes of windows like pictures or 
transparencies with forcing lights and shadows. The old 
artists worked in a conventional manner, not through igno- 
rance, but from science: they worked, in fact, to suit their 
material. 'The beautiful outline of the stone tracery is the 
better defined, by their manner of filling up the vacant spaces. 
They did not aim at a picture cut up with mullions, but they 
enriched the openings left by those mullions; and this prin- 
ciple was rigidly adhered to, till the decline of the pointed 
style. Those who climb up by means of ladders, and examine 
these windows in detail, can alone appreciate the wonderful 
merits of the execution: the grace displayed in the ramifica- 
tions of foliage, and the tendrils of plants (especially in those 
windows executed immediately preceding and during the de- 
corated period), is most admirable. Again, nothing can be 
conceived more elegant than the outline of the crockets, 
merely, perhaps, scraped out.* And as for expression, the 
countenances are, in many cases, perfectly heavenly; full of 
devotion, and yet produced by mere lines. How do modern 
virtuosos and collectors boast in the possession of bacchanalian 
groups, painted by some celebrated pagan artist of the latter 
times! and what immense sums are paid for a Cupid or Venus, 
which are trumpeted forth as national acquisitions, while the 
most exquisite specimens of English art are utterly ne- 
glected, scarcely held from ruin by the mouldering bands to 
which they cling !t We shall probably incur the accusation 
of wild enthusiasm for the assertion we are about to make; 


old glass; thin glass will never produce either the richness or the solemn tint 
of the ancient windows. 

* Most of the minute work in the old glass is produced by scraping out; it 
is a very simple method, but requires the greatest skill in the artist. 

¢ The parochial churches of York contain many finer executed windows than 
the cath itself, and yet these are utterly neglected. Within the memory 
of persons yet living, whole windows have been suffered to fall out, and to be 
replaced with white panes ; and at the present time some of the most interesting 
windows, especially at All Saints, North Street, and St. John’s and St. Martin’s, 
Micklegate, if not speedily and effectually repaired will be irrecoverably ruined. This, 
although distant from the scene of action, is yet a case for the “ Camden ;” 
for the windows alluded to are marvellously fine, and their loss would be 
irretrievable. 
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but we will say, that there are yet remaining in obscure 
churches—almost miraculously preserved from Protestant vio- 
lence—specimens of native art, executed in the thirteenth 
century, which for sublimity of expression, simplicity of out- 
line, dignity of position, and devotional effect, very far surpass 
anything yet introduced in the National Gallery of Painting ; 
and the day will come, sooner or later, that tardy justice will 
be done to the wonderful talents of Catholic Englishmen in 
the days of faith; and the brutal stupidity of those who, 
utterly blinded to the merits of their native country, have 
filled every museum and institute with pagan casts, will be 
generally perceived and heartily execrated.* 

The following remarks on bells are conceived in a most 
Catholic spirit : 

“55. It may not be out of place to say a few words on the sub- 
ject of bells. You surely would not wish that instruments, conse- 
crated like these to the praise of God, should be profaned by the 
foolish, profane, or self-laudatory inscriptions so often found on 
them. They, as all other parts of church furniture, are holy. The 
following are examples of ancient inscriptions on bells : 

Defunctos ploro, vivos voco, fulgura frango. 

Nos jungat thronis vere thronus Salomonis. 

Aenus Sancte Det, duc ad loca me requiei. 

il Nomen Sancte JEsu, me serva mortis ab esu. 

Sanguis Xpi, salva me! Passio Xpi, conforta me! 

| Te laudamus, et rogamus First bell, 


| Nomen Jesu Curist1 Second bell, 

q Ut attendas et defendas Third bell, 

z| Nos a morte tristi. Fourth bell. 
| 


To these, we add the inscription on the only bell of the Ca- 
thedral of Rouen that escaped the melting-pot at the great 
Revolution: 

q * Laudo Deum verum, Plebem voco, congrego clerum, 

i | Defunctos ploro, Pestem fugo, Festa decoro.” 


| The conclusion of this excellent tract is as follows: 


“58. Thus then imperfectly, but not, I hope, quite uselessly, 
have we completed our survey of a church and its ornaments. If 


* What extraordinary infatuation is exhibited by those who dwell in cathedral 
Hl towns, in the immediate vicinity of some glorious church, capable in itself of 
t} furnishing ample instruction to every student that might present himself within 
i its walls, when they pretend to found some school of art, and must needs import 
i a shattered bull’s head, and a volute as the beau-ideal of sculpture, whereby to 
pervert the minds and understandings of all the unfortunate youths who attend 
| their institution. 
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everything else is forgotten, and two points only remembered, THE 
ABSOLUTE NECESSITY OF A DISTINCT AND SPACIOUS CHANCEL, and 
THE ABSOLUTE INADMISSIBILITY OF PEWS AND GALLERIES, in any 
shape whatever, I shall be more than rewarded. I have been 
writing in the name of a society; physically it may be weak in 
numbers and pecuniary resources, but morally strong in the zeal of 
its members and the goodness of its cause. It may, indeed, be 
years before the great truth is learnt, which that society hopes to 
be one of the instruments of teaching—the intrinsic holiness of a 
church, and the duty of building temples to God in some sort 
worthy of His presence. But learnt sooner or later it will be; and 
to be allowed in any way to help forward so good a work, is a high 
privilege.” 


We can only observe, that the writer has accomplished his 
task in a manner quite a of the principles he here ex- 
presses, with the exception of some painful expressions ; but 
where we find so much that is admirable and praiseworthy, 
we would fain, in charity, attribute them rather to the incon- 
sistency of his present position, than to any graver cause. 

As denn the sublime to the ridiculous there is only one step, 
we may at once descend from the publications of the Cam- 
denians, with their porches, fonts, aisles, screens, and chancels, 
to notice a small book that has recently appeared, of the very 
opposite character, and entitled, An Essay on Architectural 
Practice. Although the title itself, implying the practice of 
architecture at the present time, would naturally lead us to 
expect something exceedingly bad, still the contents of the 
work exhibit church-building as fallen to a lower state of 
degradation than could possibly have been anticipated. The 
history of this production is briefly as follows: the architect 
having obtained the job of erecting one of the church com- 
missioners’ conventicles at the eastern end of the metropolis, 
instead of being content to pocket his commission and the 
disgrace of the production quietly, was resolved to set forth 
this genuine specimen of a London preaching-house of the 
nineteenth century, in the form of a distinct publication, 
under the above-mentioned title: having thus dragged forth 
this unsightly building from its local obscurity, and that at a 
time when a fihe spirit is arising for real ecclesiastical 
architecture, he must not complain if he get as unmercifully 
treated as the enormity of his case deserves. Most architects, 
indeed, are content to build bad things; but to engrave, de- 
scribe, and publish them afterwards, is something new, even 
in these pretending days. The illustrations consist of every 
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possible dissection of the building, horizontal, vertical, lateral, 
transverse, longitudinal—east, west, north, south—above, 
below, and all round; so that the edifice is perfectly set forth 
in all its poverty and ugliness. We have plans of concrete, — 
plans of footings,—plans of walls,—plans of pews,—plans of 
windows,—plans under galleries, —plans over galleries,—plans 
of slates,—plans of chimneys,—plans of gutters. As the funds 
allowed by church commissioners are too scanty to admit of 
much detail, there is not much set forth under this head; but the 
architect has atoned for the absence of bosses, capitals, niches, 
and tracery, by representing bricks, most ingeniously disposed 
in the form of barrel-drains, of varied diameters, and sections, 
of sewers and stink traps, with all the complicated principles 
of conveying dirty water from the gutter down a pipe, through 
a barrel-drain, into the common-sewer, thence to old Father 
Thames, and so on till lost in the expanse of ocean. In fol- 
lowing the architect into these minutia, we have been hurried 
away by the muddy stream from the arrangement and ap- 
pearance of the structure itself The interior is a large room, 
covered with a low pitched tie-beam roof; and if cleared out, 
would answer well for a manége or riding-school. The whole 
space is completely filled with pews, seats, and, of course, 
galleries, which are approached by staircases* at the west, and 


* While thus noticing a staircases in churches, it may not be amiss to 


draw public attention to the atrocities that have lately been perpetrated in the 
venerable church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. But a few years since it was one 
of the most perfect second-class cruciform churches in England, and an edifice 
full of the most interesting associations connected with the ancient history of 
this metropolis. The roof was first stripped off its massive and solemn nave ; 
in this state it was left a considerable time exposed to all the injuries of wet 
and weather ; at length it was condemned to be pulled down, and in place of 
one of the finest specimens of ecclesiastical architecture left in London—with 
massive walls and pillars, deeply moulded arches, a most interesting south 
porch, and a splendid western doorway—we have as vile a preaching-place 
(with crowded galleries, gas-lights, &c.) as ever disgraced the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is bad enough to see such an erection spring up at all; but when a 
venerable building is demolished to make room for it, the case is quite in- 
tolerable. Will it be believed, that under the centre tower in the transept of 
this once most beauteous church, staircases on stilts have been set up, exactly 
resembling those by which the company ascend to a booth on a race-course ? 
We entreat every admirer of ancient architecture, every one who cherishes the 
least love for the ancient glory of his country’s church, to visit this desecrated 
and mutilated fabric, and weep over its wretched condition, and then join in 
loud and lasting execrations against all concerned in this sacrilegious and 
barbarous destruction—ecclesiastical, parochial, or civil authorities, architect, 
builder, and every one in the least implicated in this business. Nothing but 
Protestantism and the preaching-house system could have brought such utter 
desolation on a stately church; in fact the abomination is so great that it must 
be seen to be credited. 
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carried up in two clumsy erections, intended to look like 
towers, but of an elevation and scale which at once betray 
their real purpose. The style of the building is what, in the 
classification of competition drawings, would be termed Nor- 
man—that is to say, the arches are not pointed; but in other 
respects, it bears no greater resemblance to the architecture 
of the tenth century, than it has in common with ordin 
cellars, the Greenwich railway, or any round arched buildings. 
The illustrations are not, however, the most absurd portion 
of the publication; for the gravity and solemnity with which 
the most ordinary operations of building are described, are 
truly ridiculous: we have a full description of the different 
spots where holes were dug to ascertain the nature of the soil, 
of which remarkable excavations an accurate plan is inserted 
in the text. As the spade-handle was not, however, long 
enough to reach a sound bottom, the ingenious and novel 
experiment of boring was tried with complete success ; by 
which it was ascertained, that for several feet the site was 
composed of accumulated rubbish (typical, perhaps, of the 
intended structure); this leads to a dissertation on concrete ; 
then we have an account of the carting and stacking of bricks, 
mixing mortar, building the walls, and the whole method of 
erecting a church on the cheap and nasty principle, winding 
up, like the address of an actor on a benefit night, with thanks 
to every body, for their unparalleled efforts and exertions. 
We are, however, obliged to the author for this publication, 
for it must do good by its very absurdity ; and combining as it 
does, at one view, so many abominations which are common 
to the modern practice of church building, it must convince 
every unprejudiced person of the absolute necessity of strictly 
adhering to ancient models and authorities in these matters, 
if we would erect churches at all worthy of their sacred 
purpose. 

e now turn the work in question over to the tender 
mercies of the Camden Society, where it will not find more 
favourable treatment than it has met with from us, if we 
may judge by the tone of the following most admirable 
critique, which appeared in the first number of the Ee¢lesiolo- 
gist, a monthly publication that has long been a desideratum, 
devoted exclusively to ecclesiastical researches and intelligence. 


* A church has recently been erected in a very populous part of 
Cambridge, called New Town, and is now nearly completed, the 
whole of the exterior being finished, and the internal arrangements 
in a state of rapid progress. The church is intended to hold an 
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indefinite number of people, that is, as many as can be packed in a 
small area by means of most extensive galleries, which are ingeni- 
ously contrived so as to run round and fill up every part of the 
interior ; insomuch that upon entering the church it appears, at 
first sight, to be all gallery, and nothing else. 

“The church is of no particular style or shape ; but it may be 
described as a conspicuous red brick building, of something between 
Elizabethan and debased perpendicular architecture. A low tower 
is added at the west end, in order that the rather doubtful ecclesias- 
tical character of the edifice may not be mistaken, and for the pur- 
pose of containing, or rather displaying to advantage, three immense 
clock faces, which will doubtless be useful as well as ornamental 
appurtenances to the building. The general design of this edifice 
is marked by the fearless introduction of several remarkable varie- 
ties and peculiarities of arrangement, which are strictly original 
conceptions. 

“ The tower is low, and of rather plain design than otherwise ; 
superfluity of ornament having been carefully avoided, lest it should 
be out of character with the rest of the building. The chief 
features of the tower are four heavy brick walls, having large four- 
centred belfry windows in the upper part, without cusping or 
mouldings, but filled up to the top with louvre slates. There are 
also four octagonal turrets, which rise a few feet above the battle- 
ments, and look very humble and unaspiring, as becomes a modest 
cheap church in these days of refined architectural taste. The 
most remarkable, and one which is likely soon to prove the most 
striking, peculiarity of this tower, is a vast circular aperture in each 
of the three sides, for the reception of the clock or clocks already 
alluded to. These apertures, or rather chasms, are circular holes 
cut in huge square stones, the four spandrils or corners of which 
are beautifully ornamented with the figures 1, 1, 4 and 8, which 
give scope to ingenious combinations, and which may be read in 
such an order as to make the date of the year, 1841. The hole is 
large enough for a full-grown bullock to leap through, were he de- 
sirous to try the experiment, as a tumbler does through a hoop; 
and we should say that the sooner each of them is stopped up by a 
good large clock (that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, if procurable second- 
hand, would answer pretty well,) the better, since the upper part 
of the tower has at present the novel and rather unpleasant appear- 
ance from a distance of standing upon four legs. 

“* The church is constructed of very red brick indeed, agreeably 
relieved at the corners by nice little white quoins of dressed ashlar, 
imparting a very picturesque appearance to the whole edifice. 
There are patterns, too, representing visionary trellis-work, play- 
fully displayed in the construction in black bricks, which really 
have a delightful effect, though we fear that this is a plagiarism 
from the beautiful new brick church recently erected in Barnwell. 
It is intended, we presume, for a pied variety of Great St. Mary’s 
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in this town ; though others suppose it rather to be a travesty of 
the chapel of Magdalene College, Oxford. 

“‘ The windows of the aisles (for there are two real aisles, and a 
well developed clerestory lighted by rows of neat square cottage 
windows) are perhaps just a thought too large ; but if the mullions 
had not stood guite on the same plane with the wall, and the heads 
had been pointed instead of square, and the jambs had had some- 
thing of a moulding, and the lights been cinquefoiled in the head 
and under the transom, they would not have looked altogether 
unlike church windows. But here we cannot sufficiently admire 
the ingenuity which has completely obviated any objection to their 
size by intercepting the upper half with galleries, which appear 
indeed to be supported on the transoms, though this is only an 
ingenious deception, since the mullions would most infallibly give 
way under the weight of such extensive structures when filled with 
people. There are real arches and piers inside ; none of your cheap 
cast-iron pillars, but sturdy brick columns, without capitals, covered 
over with plaster that looks at a reasonable distance very like stone, 
and supporting four-centered arches with neat discontinuous mould- 
ings cast in the plaister. The roof is a kind of flat deal ceiling, 
with thin pieces of wood here and there to look like purlins, princi- 
pals, &c. &c. ; and the whole, being varnished very brightly, looks 
as gay as the roof of the saloon in a first-rate steamship. <As thealtar 
is not yet put up, and probably not yet thought of, we cannot say 
where it will be placed ; but we have been unable, upon the closest 
inspection, to discover any place adapted for its reception: indeed, 
we are inclined to fear that it has been forgotten altogether. The 
elevation of the east end is rather peculiar. There is no chancel 
whatever ; not even the smallest recess as an apology for one. But 
there is a beautiful vestry ; a low square building, lighted with 
square windows, and having an embattled parapet reaching as high 
as the sill of the east window. The interior is fitted up very snugly 
with a fire-place and other conveniences, and is indeed by far the 
most respectable part of the whole building. The gable of the 
nave is ornamented with a graduated parapet, which looks like a 
flight of perilous steps to a small cross which surmounts the highest 
point. As the architect perhaps intended to be symbolical herein, 
we shall say nothing of its appearance, nor of the great sprawling 
east window, if we may be allowed such a harsh expression, with 
consumptive-looking mullions and transom, and destitute of tracery. 
Both this and the west window in the tower are rather unsuccessful 
specimens of modern Gothic ; or perhaps we should have said, very 
good examples of modern, but very bad ones of ancient Gothic. 

“ We have thus briefly detailed the general features of this 
extremely interesting building, because we feel certain that those 
who have not seen it, cannot form a thoroughly correct and compre- 
hensive idea of a CHEAP CHURCH OF THE NINETEENTH caNrvsr.” 
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We have seen and examined the building which has called 
forth these severe remarks, and we most willingly bear full 
testimony to their justice: indeed it is scarcely possible to 
— in adequate terms of this wretched edifice; erected as 
if in mockery, under the very shadow of so many beautiful 
specimens of ancient skill, we Far still remain in this venera- 
ble university. It is only by depicting modern deformities 
in forcible language that we can hope for their being reme- 
died. Milk-and-water men never effect anything ; they de- 
serve drowning in their own insipid compositions. 

We have been induced to give this extract at full length, 
first on account of its being the very best description of 
a Protestant church that has yet appeared; and secondly, as 
we perceived with much regret that owing to the sensitive 
feelings of some black sheep in the society, who protested 
against it on very absurd grounds, the committee, after some 
sensible observations in defence of the remarks, have con- 
sented, for the sake of peace, to withdraw them, and reprint 
the number in which they were contained. Now if the 
feelings of individuals are to be consulted instead of truth, 
no correct observations will ever be published; for in the 
present state of ecclesiastical architecture, if you allude to 
imitation stone, meagre tracery, gallery fronts, and the like, 
the observations can be so generally applied, that, as the 
poet says, 

* If you mention vice or bribe, you so point to all the tribe, 
Each one cries that was levelled at me,” 


and the incumbents of five hundred new churches will take 
fire at once. We do hope, therefore, that in future the 
society will not compromise truth in any shape; and they 
can well afford to spare those who are not prepared to take a 
high ground in these matters, for such individuals are mere 
drags on the grand revival. At all events the admirable 
remarks which drew forth this protestation will not be con- 
signed to oblivion ; they are here reproduced in full, and we 
hope they will be printed on a fly-sheet and circulated at 
architectural societies, competition committees, and church- 
building meetings, as Methodist sabbath-breaking denun- 
ciations are distributed in tea-gardens and steam-boats; they 
should be headed “ Beware of the Camden,” and hung up in 
terrorem in every church-competing architect’s office, to y Hoe 
those gentlemen from proceeding in the present wretched 
system, and lead them, if possible, into the old track. 
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We proceed to notice several ecclesiastical structures, 
either lately erected or now in progress, which will show that 
some of the English Catholics, fully inheriting the zeal and 
feelings of their forefathers, are reviving Christian architec- 
ture in all its original spirit; and it is indeed gratifying to 
perceive, that those who work on the ancient foundation of 
faith, although slender in means and few in number, are 
enabled, by the blessing of God, to achieve far greater prac- 
tical results than those of their countrymen who, possessing 
equal ardour in the good cause and vast temporal resources, 
are precluded by their present unfortunate position from car- 
rying out in practice their excellent intentions. 


THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN. PLATE V. 


This hospital, of which the annexed plate represents a 
bird’s-eye view, is now erecting in the village of Alton, 
Staffordshire, within half a mile of the seat of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, by whose pious munificence it is being raised ; 
and when completed it is intended for the following founda- 
tion: a warden and confrater, both in priest’s orders; six 
chaplains or decayed priests, a sacrist, twelve poor brethren, 
a schoolmaster, and an unlimited number of poor scholars. 
To accommodate these various persons, the building will 
consist of a chapel, school, lodging for the warden, common 
hall, kitchen, chambers and library for the six chaplains, 
lodgings for the poor brethren, and a residence for the school- 
master, all connected by a cloister. Of these buildings the 
chapel, school, warden’s lodgings, part of the cloister, and 
schoolmaster’s house are already completed, and a few years 
will suffice to finish the remaining portions of the edifice as 
shown in the view. The whole is constructed of hewn stone 
in the most solid and durable manner, and the principal roofs, 
as well as flooring joists, and beams, are worked in English 
oak. Immediately facing the western end of the school is a 
stone cross raised on steps; the base is quadrangular, with an 
Evangelist within a quatrefoil on each face; the upper part 
of the shaft terminates in a foliated cap supporting a quad- 
rangular niche \containing an angel bearing emblems of our 
Lord’s passion on every side; at the summit of which is a 
floriated cross of stone. Over the porch, or entrance to the 
cloister and warden’s lodgings is a niche containing an image 
of St. John the Baptist with the lamb ; and another image of 
St. Nicholas with the three boys is placed in a canopied niche 
in the west window of the school. The side windows of this 
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school are filled with painted glass, consisting of armorial 
bearings, pe quarries and borders; and round the lower 
lights of the seven windows is the following inscription: 
“Of your charity pray for the good estate of John the six- 
teenth Earl of aowiurr, who founded this hospital in 
honour of St. John the Baptist, Anno Domini 1840. St, 
John pray for us. Amen.” 

To the eastward of the school is the chapel, an interior 
view of which is here given, plate v1. This portion of the 
building has been most carefully finished, and contains much 
decoration. The whole floor is laid with figured tiles, charged 
with the Talbot arms and other devices. The benches are 
precisely similar to those remaining in some ancient parish 
churches in Norfolk, with low backs filled with perforated 
tracery of various patterns; the 4 te are all carved, 
representing oak and vine leaves, lilies, roses, lions, angels, 
and other emblems. ‘The chancel is divided off by a rich 
screen, surmounted with a rood and images, The shields in 
the brestsummer are all charged with sacred emblems in gold 
and colours. The rood is also richly gilt. Each principal of 
the roof springs from an angel corbel, bearing each a shield 
or a scripture; the braces, tiebeams, rafters, and purloins of 
this roof are moulded, and the spandrils filled with open tra- 
cery. On each side of the east window is a niche with images 
of St. Katharine and St. Barbara. The reredos and altar 
are both worked in alabaster ;* the former consists of a series 
of richly eanopied niches surmounted by an open brattishing ; 
images of the apostles holding the emblems of their martyr- 
dom, with our blessed Lord in the centre, oceupy these niches. 
The altar itself consists of three large and three lesser com- 
partments, with the images of our blessed Lady, St. John 
the Baptist, and St. Alban, with two angels seated on thrones 


*It is to be hoped that the use of this beautiful material, which was con- 
stantly used by the Catholic artists in their more elaborate works, will be generally 
revived. It is admirably adapted for the finest style of carving, easily worked, ex- 
ceedingly durable, and capable of receiving a high polish, The best quarries are at 
Tutbury, in Staffordshire; but at present they remain quite neglected, being only 
casually worked, when materials for plaster are required, Blocks of a sufficient 
size for sepulchral effigies might be easily procured, and at a moderate cost. 
Many of the most beautiful ancient monuments were worked in alabaster; also 
reredoses of altars, and generally images. In the churchwardens’ accounts of the 
time of Edward VI (when the spoliation and destruction of the English pa- 
rochial churches was commenced), we frequently find entries of sums received 
for alabaster work sold by weight as material for making plaster!!! And at that 
> — many of the most exquisite productions in this material perished in 
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bearing the lamb and cross. The sunk work is picked out in 
azure; the raised mouldings and carved ornaments gilt, and 
the remainder polished alabaster, similar to some of the 
costly tombs yet remaining in Westminster and other 
churches. On each side of this altar silk curtains are sus- 
pended on rods. The cross is an exquisite specimen of 
ancient silver work of the fifteenth century, made, as the in- 
scription round the foot relates, by one Peter, for a German 
bishop, who bore the charge for the love of Christ crucified. 
This precious relic of Christian art is parcel-gilt, and covered 
with ornaments and images of wonderful execution. A pair 
of parcel-gilt silver candlesticks have been made to corres 

pond in style with this cross; they are richly chased, engraved, 
and ornamented with enamels. 

On the gospel side of the chancel is a small chapel, con- 
taining an altar for the reservation of the most holy sacra- 
ment, which is placed within a gilt tower surmounted by a 
cross. This chapel communicates with the chancel by a 
richly moulded and panneled doorway, and also by an arched 
opening of the same description, containing a high tomb with 
tracery and emblems, to serve for the sepulchre at Easter. 

On the north side of the chapel is a three-light window, 
and in every light an angel bearing the cross, the pillar, and 
the holy name, with this scripture, “ By thy cross and pas- 
sion, O Lord, deliver us.” In the east window are also three 
lights, with an. image of our blessed Lady with our Lord in 
the centre, St. John the Baptist with the lamb on the right, 
and St. Nicholas, vested as he used to say mass, with the 
three children, on the left, all under rich canopies; and in the 
upper part of the window, angels with labels and scriptures. 

e side windows are filled with ornamented quarries and 
rich bordures and quatrefoils, containing the emblems of the 
four Evangelists, the annunciation of our blessed Lady, the 

t of lilies with the angelical salutation entwined, and the 

oly name of our Lord. 

e sacristy is fitted with oak almeries for vestments, and 
furnished with such sacred vessels and ornaments as are re- 
quired in the solemn celebration of the divine office. The 
cloister is paved with figured tiles, and the windows contain 
many arms and emblems in stained glass ; while the walls are 
enriched with niches containing sculptured representations of 
our Lord’s passion, and other edifying mysteries of the 
Christian fai 

The site that has been selected for this hospital is one of 
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the most beautiful and suitable for such an edifice which can 
well be imagined. From the north wing, which stands on the 
verge of a steep rock some hundred feet in height, a most 
extensive view of the rich valleys and surrounding country is 
obtained; while to the south a well-sheltered slope is admira- 
bly calculated for gardens. From its immediate vicinity 
to the ruins of the ancient castle,* with its overshadowed 
moat and winding paths, it offers easy access to the most 
retired and sheltered walks, well suited to the meditation of 
its aged inmates; and being only a few paces distant from the 
village, it will afford all the consolations of the regular divine 
office, that will be celebrated daily within its walls to the 
Catholic inhabitants. When viewed from the opposite hills, 
its turrets and crosses seem to form but one group with the 
more venerable tower of the parochial church and the varied 
outline of the castle buildings. As no reasonable cost has 
been spared by the noble founder in the erection of this 
building, when completed it will present, both in its exterior 
and internal arrangements, a perfect revival of a Catholic 
hospital of the old time, of which so many were seized, de- 
molished, and perverted by the sacrilegious tyrant Henry 
and his successors in church plunder; and in lieu of these 
most Christian and pious foundations for our poorer brethren, 
prisons are now substituted for those convicted of poverty,— 
a state voluntarily embraced by thousands in days of faith, 
as one of great perfection and most pleasing to Almighty 
God, but in these modern and enlightened times accounted a 
heinous offence. 


* Of this castle Buck the antiquary gives the following account: “It is a 
castle more ancient than the Norman conquest. In the 22d of Henry II, 
Bertram de Verdun was lord of it, whose residence it was, and that of the 
family, till the 3d of Edward II. During the minority of Thomas de Verdun, 
William Fitz Richard had the care of his estates ; the manor had not less than 
ten (some say fourteen) villages belonging to it. Male issue failing, it came by 
marriage to the Furnivals, who held it in two successions ; when by the same 
means it came to Thomas Nevil, brother to the Earl of Westmoreland ; but he 
also leaving an only daughter, it passed by her to the famous Sir John Talbot 
(with her other estates), who by right of his wife was lord of this castle, and 
Lord Furnival, but afterwards created Earl of Shrewsbury, in which family it 
still remains.” The ruins of this castle, as engraved in Buck’s work, appear to 
have been very considerable in his time, but they have been sadly demolished 
during the last century, huge masses being frequently hurled down for the 
purpose of mending the roads. The ravages were stopped by the late earl; and 
these interesting remains are now preserved with the greatest care. The exact 
situation of the original gateway, with its circular towers, was ascertained by 
excavation on clearing away the rubbish in 1840. At that time a most interest- 
ing thurible of the twelfth century was discovered buried in the moat, and close 
to the site of the castle chapel. 
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THE CISTERCIAN MONASTERY OF ST. BERNARD, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
PLATE VII. 


It is now 744 years since the monastery of Citeaux was 
founded in a wild and desert place near Chalon-sur-Saone, 
by blessed Robert abbot of Molesme, and a few holy monks 
who were his companions, that they might the better serve 
God in austerities, silence, mortifications, and prayer, accord- 
ing to the primitive rule of St. Benedict of glorious memory. 

rom this edifying example devout men arose in all the 
countries of Christendom, eager to follow in the path they 
had so wisely chosen; and through the fervour and zeal of 
this new on rigid order, England soon beheld some of’ the 
noblest churches that ever graced this glorious land arising 
in the solitude of her forests and uncultivated valleys. Even 
yet, how famous are the names of Fountains, Furness, ‘Tin- 
tern, Joreval, Kirkstall, and a host of others,* although 
the glory of their sanctuaries is departed, and little more 
than prostrate pillars and crumbling walls remain to attest 
their ancient dignity, so desolate indeed do they seem, and so 
passed away is the generation of men by whom they were 
raised and inhabited; so changed is the spirit of mortification, 
solitude, and prayer, which instigated their erection; that 
when we behold the chilling spectacle of their sad decay, we 
might indeed mourn the ancient faith as utterly departed. 
But so unsearchable are the decrees and ways of God, that 
monastic institutions have revived in this land by the means 
of a convulsion that would have seemed as the annihilation of 
their very existence. 

Whilst Protestant tyranny and fanaticism ruled in this 
country with an iron rod, many of the scattered religious found 
refuge in foreign lands; and when the continent in its turn 
became the scene of revolution, anarchy, and infidelity, Eng- 
land gladly received and sheltered the communities that by 
unjust laws had been so long separated from her. Amongst 
others, the English Cistercians from the monastery of La 
Trappet returned to their native soil; and to these the com- 


* “The first English monastery of Cistercians was founded at Waverley, in 
Surrey, A.D. 1129; and in the reign of king Edward the First, there were 
sixty-two houses of this order in England.”—Stevens’ Continuation to Dugdale. 

t+ It is erroneously imagined by many persons that the monks of La Trappe 
are a new order, whose is framed with unexampled and unnatural severity. 
But, in fact, they are only a reform of the Cistercians, established by the famous 
Abbé Rancy, in the monastery of La Trappe, in France, from whence the 


| 
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munity of Mount St. Bernard owes its existence. It is not 
necessary to enter at length into the various vicissitudes they 
encountered, or the circumstances that led them eventually to 
establish a monastery in Leicestershire, as these will be de- 
tailed at length in a separate publication on the subject by 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq. that will shortly appear ; but it 
must be no small consolation to every Catholic mind, that in 
the nineteenth century a community of men flourish in the 
very heart of England, bound by the same rules, practising 
the same austerities, devotions, and charity, wearing the same 
habit, and in all respects like to the devout men of old, whose 
works and lives are yet the theme of admiration and respect 
among men of true piety and antiquarian research. 

The prospect of the monastery, which is taken from the 
south-west, represents the edifice as complete, and gives a 
general idea of the locality in which it is placed. The 
country immediately surrounding the monastery is exceed- 
ingly wild and romantic, more, indeed, resembling Sicilian 
than English scenery. Irregular masses of granite rocks of 
most picturesque outline surround the land cultivated by the 
monks; and as the situation is exceedingly elevated, the 
extensive prospects which open out beyond these from different 

ints of view, are truly glorious to behold. The monastery 
is sheltered on the north side by a huge rock, on the summit of 
which it is purposed to erect a calvary, as shown in the 
view, which will be visible from an immense extent of the 
surrounding country. Although, from its exposed position, 
the land is far from desirable in an agricultural point of 
view, the unceasing toil of the religious has so far overcome 
natural difficulties, that a considerable portion of the ground is 
already brought into excellent cultivation. The whole of 
the regular buildings, cloister, chapter-house, refectory, dormi- 
tory, calefactory, guest-house, prior’s lodgings, lavatory, 
kitchen offices, &c., are now actually finished; and arrange- 
ments are in progress for completing as soon as possible a 


appellation of Trappists has been — most improperly to those religious who 
returned to the strict observance of the primitive rule of the order, which although 
it may seem unsupportably austere in these days of decayed zeal and fervour, 

the ordinary state of religious life observed by the ancient monks. The 


was onl 

pers, Arse piety and fervour of the Abbé de Rancy naturally excited the 

animosity of those lax members of the religious orders, of which there were but 

too many instances in the corrupt in which he commenced his reform; and 

many infamous calumnies were published —— him. The best refutation of 
“ 


these is to be found in a small work entitled “ Défence de la Trappe,” of which 
the celebrated Father Thiers was the supposed author. 


» 
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sufficient portion of the church to enable the monks to cele- 
brate the divine office with becoming solemnity; when this 
is achieved, the community will leave their present temporary 
edifice, and enter on the occupation of this new monastery. 

The whole of the buildings are erected in the greatest 
severity of the lancet style, with massive walls and but- 
tresses, long and narrow windows, high gables and roofs, 
with deeply arched doorways. Solemnity and simplicity are 
the characteristics of the monastery, and every portion of the 
architecture and fittings corresponds to the austerity of the 
order for whom it has been raised. The space inclosed by 
the cloisters is appointed for the cemetery; a stone cross, 
similar to those which were formerly erected in every church- 
yard, will be set up in the centre, and the memorials of de- 
parted brethren will be inserted on plain wooden crosses at 
the head of the graves. The view from this inclosure is 
particularly striking. From the nature of the material used (a 
sort of rubble granite) and the massiveness ofthe architecture, 
the building already possesses the omy of antiquity ; 
and this being combined with the stillness of the place and 
the presence of the religious, clad in the venerable habits of 
the order, the mind is most forcibly carried back to the days 
of England’s faith. 

The second plate, 8, represents the interior of the conven- 
tual church as designed, taken from the western end of the 
nave. The arches are shewn as springing from pillars of 
nine feet in circumference, ornamented with foliated caps. 
The framing of the roof, which will be decorated with painting, 
is open to the church, and springs from stone corbels, level 
with the base of clerestory windows; the high altar is at the 
eastern end, against a reredos of arched panels, below the 
triple lights of the end gable; four massive pillars support 
the arches of the centre tower, which is shewn in the external 
prospect. On the eastern walls of the transepts are two 
altars, that on the south dedicated in honour of our blessed 
Ladye, and the northern one in honour of St. Joseph. As the 
chapter-house joins close to the southern wall of the transept, 
a rose window will be erected in the gable, and three large 
lancet lights on’ the opposite end; the sacristy is “i 
south side, and forms in the plan a continuation of the tran- 
sept gable wall nearly as far eastward as the termination of 
the church. The whole choir is surrounded by spacious aisles 
for solemn processions. The stalls for the religious extend 
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down a considerable portion of the nave,* as far as the 

stone rood loft, shewn in the engraving, which will be as- 
cended by two stone staircases immediately behind the prior’s 
and subprior’s stalls. ‘This roodloft is supported by three open 
arches, the two side ones containing stone altars, surmounted 
by paintings and other enrichments. The custom of placing 
altars in the rood screens, which is exceedingly ancient, origi- 
nated in the monastic churches: we are not aware of exist- 
ing instances where they occur in any other. The reason 
is obvious: as the people were entirely excluded from the 
eastern portion of the church and confined to that part 
of the nave which remained between the rood loft and the 
western end, the monks naturally resorted to this expedient 
for administering the consolation of the holy sacrifice to 
such of the faithful as might visit their churches through 
devotion. It may be further remarked, in support of this 
reason, that these altars are found only in such of the 
churches and cathedrals as were either originally monas- 
teries, as Peterborough, Gloucester, St. Alban’s; or were 
served by monks, as Durham and Norwich. The rood screen 
and altars of Durham have perished; but theannexed notef will 


* Examples of these are yet to be found at Westminster, Gloucester, Win- 
chester, Tewkesbury, St. Alban’s, and Norwich. 

+ “In the body of the church, between two of the highest pillars supporting 
the west side of the lantern, op site the choir door, was Jesus’ altar, where 
Jesus’ mass was sung every Friday in the year, and on the back-side of the said 
altar was a high stone wall, at each end whereof was a door, which was locked 
every night, and called the two rood doors, for the procession to go forth and 
return at; betwixt the two doors was Jesus’ altar, placed as aforesaid, and each 
end of the altar was closed up with fine wainscot, like to a porch, adjoining to 
each rood door, finely varnished with red varnish. In the wainscot, at the 
south end of the altar, were four great almeries, to preserve the chalices and 
silver cruets, and two or three suits of vestments, and other ornaments belong- 
ing to the Said altar, for holy and principal days; and at the north end of the 
altar, in the wainscot, was a door to come into the said porch, which was 
always locked. There was also standing against the wall a most curious fine 
table, with two leaves to open and shut; comprehending the passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, richly set in fine lively colours, all like burnished gold, as 
he was tormented on the cross; a most lamentable sight to behold; which 
table was always locked but on principal days. Also the fore part of the said 

rch, from the utmost corner of the porch to the other was a door, with two 

road leaves to open from side to side, all of fine thorough carved work ; the 
height was somewhat above a man’s breast, and the upper part stricken full of 
iron spikes, so that none should climb over ; which door hung all on gimmers, 
and had clasps on the inside to fasten them. And on principal days, when any 
of the monks said mass at the said altar, then the table standing thereon was 
opened, and the door with two leaves that composed the fore-part of the said 
pe was set open also, that every man might come in and see the table in 

e manner aforesaid. 
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enable the reader to understand their ancient position in that 
noble church. We believe that at Norwich Cathedral, since 
the improvements in the choirs, all traces of the altars which 
stood on either side of the choir door have disappeared ; but 
a few years since the outline of the altars and the reredoses 
themselves were most distinctly marked. At St. Alban’s the 
screen across the nave is called St. Cuthbert’s: the altar, as 
at Durham, stood in the centre, with a doorway at each side, 
leading into the choir; and there is every reason to suppose a 
similar screen formerly existed at Romney Abbey. e ar- 
rangementof the rood screen, as shewn in the plate, is therefore 
quite correct for a monastic church; the depth of the arches 
under which the altars are placed, is considerable; and, with 
the staircases, this loft wil occupy one bay of the nave in 
width; above the screen, the rood* will be fixed with the ap- 


“ There was also in the height of the wall, from pillar to pillar, the whole 
story and passion of our Lord, wrought in stone, and curiously gilt; and also 
above the said story and passion, there was the whole story and — of the 
twelve apostles, very artificially set forth, and finely gilt, extending from one 

illar to the other ; and on the top, above all the aforesaid stories, was set up a 
rder artificially wrought in stone, with marvellous fine colours, and gilt with 
branches and flowers ; insomuch that the more a man looked on it the more 
was his desire to behold it; and, though in stone, it could not have been finer 
in any kind of metal. And likewise on the top of all stood the most famous 
rood that was in all the land, with the picture of St. Mary on one side, of our 
Saviour and St. John on the other ; with two glittering archangels, one on the 
one side of St. Mary and the other on the other side of St. John. So that for 
the beauty of the wall, stateliness of the picture, and the liveliness of the paint- 

ing, it was thought to be one of the grandest monuments in the church.” 

Antiquities of Durham Abbey, pp. 35-6. 

The altar, rood, and images, were all demolished and defaced in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, and the screen itself was destroyed soon after. 

* A very curious account is given in Peck’s “Stamford,” chap. iv. p. 8, illus- 
trative of the antiquity of roods, It refers to the sacking and plunder of the 
monastery at Burg, A. D. 1069 ; and it appears that on the robbers — an 
entrance into the church, they got up to the rood, and took away a crown from 
our Lord’s head, a crown made entirely of gold. From this description we 
not only ned the existence of a rood set up in a high place in the church, 
but also that the image on the same was one of those mystical representations 
of our Lord, as a king vested in royal robes, fastened to a rich cross, which 
were frequent in early times; and the miraculous crucifix still preserved in the 
second chapel on the gospel side of the nave in Amiens cathedral, is of this 
style. This conventional manner of treating the sublime and overpowering 
mystery of our Lord’s sacrifice on the cross, is truly beautiful ; and it will pro- 
bably be revived ere long, with many other long-forgotten but profound and 
admirable conceptions of the Middle Ages. The cross itself was treated from 
the earliest times as an emblem of glory. Hence, whether it was carved on 
sepulchral slabs, erected on churches, set up on roods, embroidered on altar 
cloths or vestments, it was invariably more or less floriated with enriched ter- 
minations branching out, as the fruitful and never-fading source of the Chris- 
tian’s brightest hopes. Many of the crosses erected in England, were, in 
themselves, most beautiful structures, and of the richest design, A large 
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propriate images, all richly painted and gilt. The upper 
extremity of the cross will be upwards of fifty feet in height 
from the level of the pavement, and the width across the arms 
about twelve feet. the rules of the Cistercian order, the 
rood loft is used for all its ancient purposes, and will be pro- 
vided with letterns, standards for lights, and other necessary 
furniture. 


JESUS CHAPEL, NEAR POMFRET, PLATES IX AND X. 


This edifice has been erected by Mrs. Tempest, who resides 
at the Grange, near Pomfret, to serve as a private chapel to the 
mansion with which it communicates, by means ofa cloister on 
the north side. It consists of a nave, chancel, chantry, 
chapel containing a family vault, and a sacristy: the accom- 
panying plate will afford a correct idea of its style and appear- 
ance. ‘The architecture is that of the decorated period, and 
to the smallest details has been carefully and faithfully re- 
vived from original authorities. The niches on each side of 
the chancel window contain — of our Blessed Lady and 
the angel Gabriel, and the Holy ‘Trinity in the centre niche of 


the gable. A belfry for the Sanctus is erected on the eastern 


end of the nave, and a floriated cross on the centre of the west 
gable. A massive and deeply moulded stone arch leads from 
the nave to the chancel, across which an oak screen of open 
panels, surmounted by a rood, has been erected. The roof of 
the nave is waggon-headed, divided by and divided into com- 
partments by the principals of the roof, which are again sub- 
divided by moulded ribs into panels, diapered in colours. The 
ceiling of the chancel is arched, also divided into compartments 
by ribs, but of a richer character than that of the nave ; at each 
intersection is a boss, carved with emblems of the passion and 


plain cross seems to be the extent to which the imagination of those who design 
these things at the present day on the continent will reach, and these are not 
unfrequently painted a bright green. In England the case is in some respects 
worse, for, the original intention of these holy emblems being disregarded, they 
have been prostituted to the vilest party purposes; and the design of one of 
those truly beautiful and appropriate Eleanor crosses has been degraded to 
serve for the memorial of three of those miserable ecclesiastics who betrayed 
the church of which they were such unworthy members, and were mainly in- 
strumental in the overthrow not only of the material crosses which had been 
raised by the piety of our forefathers, but that true and ancient faith which had 
shone so conspicuous in the English church for so many succeeding generations, 
and which, down to that fatal period, which severed this country from the 
unity of Christ’s church, had covered the face of the land with the most glori- 
ous monuments that the skill and energy of man ever raised in honour of 
Almighty God. 
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other devices; and from each of these spring four foliage 
cusps, corresponding to the angles of the panels. ‘The relieved 
portions of this ceiling are pricked out in gold and colour; 
the field is painted azure, powdered with stars and suns. All 
the windows are filled with stained glass ; those of the nave con- 
tain figured quarries, rich borders, and quatrefoils filled with 
sacred emblems; in the east window of the chantry, the centre 
light is filled with an image of our Ladye with our Lord, 
under a canopy, and a serpent crushed beneath her feet: the 
two other lights contain the emblems of the four Evange- 
lists, and the holy name in bordered quatrefoils. The upper 
part of the window is filled with angels, holding labels and 
scriptures. 

he east window of the chancel contains the crucifixion of 
our Lord, the adoration of the wise men, and the resurrection, 
with ppegete scriptures. The side window of the chantry 
chapel is filled with armorial bearings of the Tempest family. 
On the Gospel side of the chancel is a richly ornamented 
niche, which is also open towards the chantry, and within it 
a high tomb to serve for the sepulchre at Easter. Imme- 
diately opposite to this are the sedilia, with crocketed cano- 
pies and pinnacles, and a sacrarium of the same ornamental 
character. The front of the principal altar is divided into 
five compartments or niches, with crocketed gablets, and each 
containing an image. The altar of the chantry is plain, and 
hung with a frontal of velvet, relieved with gold embroidery. 
Each altar is furnished with a pair of candlesticks and a cru- 
cifix on standing crosses. Curtains of silk are suspended on 
projecting rods on each side of the chancel altar, and on the 
upper steps are placed two high standards for the elevation 
candles. ‘There is also a suspended lamp to burn before 
the blessed sacrament. The floors of the chancel and chantry 
chapel are laid with incrusted tiles of various patterns, similar 
to those with which the ancient churches were originally 
paved ; and in all respects this chapel presents a very faithful 
eae . a small religious edifice of the fine period of Edward 
the Third. 


BISHOP'S HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM. PLATE XI. 


Next in importance to the erection of the church itself, is 
that of a suitable edifice for the habitation of those ecclesi- 
asties who are appointed to serve its altars, and minister 
spiritual and temporal consolation to the faithful who flock 
within its walls. Hence we hail with no small gratification 
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the erection of the present building, which is a consoling 
proof of the great revival of ancient principles in this most 
neglected branch of ecclesiastical architecture. We say most 
neglected, for even those who admitted the principle of imitating 
in some respects the ideas and style of our Catholic ancestors 
in their churches, rejected with ridicule all suggestions of 
following :hem in other matters; and, on the pleas of economy 
and convenience, have descended to the erection of the vilest 
sash-window and street-door residences that ever were raised.* 
Now, with respect to economy, it is impossible to build sub- 
stantially in any style so cheap as the pointed or Christian ; 
and, as to convenience, our ancestors were by no means such 
fools, or such comfortless barbarians as is generally imagined 


* When this error has been avoided, the residences for the clergy have been 
made to look extremely like portions of the church; and what at a short dis- 
tance might appear as a transept, or a chancel, is discovered on a nearer 
approach to be nothing more than an ill-constructed house, whose several floors, 
by dint of blackened glass and other contrivances, are disguised into long-looking 
lancet windows ; while the clerestory serves the domestics for an attic, and the 
supposed crypt contains the cooking department, with even meaner offices ; and 
the building which had passed for a cruciform church, from a casual exter- 
nal survey presents, on entering, a mere nave, which must naturally ap- 

ar much smaller than it really is from the disappointment of the spectator.— 

e know of one case, where parlour, dining room, and bed chamber are all 
lighted from what appears externally to be the east window of the chancel, 
while the maid servant receives air from two huge quatrefoils in the tracery of 
the said window, the smoke from all these rooms being carried up a flue turret 
and perforated pinnacle. It is impossible to describe half the indecencies that 
must and do arise from men presuming to make their habitations under the 
roof of a building that should be solemnly consecrated to God alone; and it is 
almost difficult to reconcile the existence of such an abuse with the extreme 
reverence and veneration with which all members of the Catholic Church are 
necessarily bound to regard all that is connected with the worship of Almighty 
God, and the sacred character which is imparted even to the material me of 
achurch, Besides, a church which forms of a house will never be viewed 
or entered with the peculiar respect that it should command: it sinks to the 
level of an ordinary place ; servants cleanse the sanctuary as they do an entry ; 
the thuribles and candlesticks are carried for convenience to the kitchen, vest- 
ments are kept in bedrooms. The exclusive character of all these things is soon 
lost, and irreverence succeeds. Then, instead of solemn-sounding bells, pte- 
paring the mind for prayer and sacrifice, we have rapping of knockers, closing 
of doors, shrill calls of domestics, and in some instances the savory odours of 
kitchens overpowering the incense itself. Now all these things have originated 
in straightened necessity, but they should not continue through indifference ; and 
very lately new buildings have been erected on a plan which must necessarily 
entail all these wretched consequences. How utterly dead must a man be, we 
will not say to mystical reasons alone, but to natural ones also, who builds a chim- 
ney-stack in place of the east window, turns an aisle into an entry, and lights his 
kitchen from the sanctuary ! Yet such and worse exist—nor shall we be readily 
delivered from them except by conflagration, which catastrophe is not by any 
a improbable, considering the ordinary risk which is attached to dwelling- 
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by the moderns, who seem to derive all their ideas on these 
matters from delapidated buildings, unfurnished and unin- 
habited perhaps for centuries; a modern empty house looks 
miserable enough in all conscience after it has been vacated 
for only a few weeks ; but only let us conceive its appearance 
after fifty years’ neglect, which is the longest period which can 
be assigned for its existence in any shape; surely an old speci- 
men ade times that age would then appear to no small 
advantage by its side. Under the name of modern conve- 
nience, people have been cheated into thin walls and plaster, 
in place of solid construction and oak beams. Of course there 
are sundry practical improvements made from time to time, ' 
which could and should be engrafted on old principles ; but we 
have cast off in too many instances strength and real conve- 
nience, for empty display and cheap magnificence; and a 
modern house, with its cracking plaster and compo, peelin 
paper, rubbed off graining, marble veneers, dirty paint, aa 
faded finery, is an erection that could not have arisen in 
any less fictitious age than the present. 

But to return to our object. Ecclesiastical residences were 
always erected in harmony of design with the sacred struc- 
tures to which they formed necessary appendages, that is to 
say, they exhibited a solid, solemn, and scholastic character, 
that bespoke them at once to be the habitations of men who were 
remo ar beyond the ordinary pursuits of life. If we turn 
to the Vicar’s Close at Wells, the hospital of St. Cross, or 
any of the collegiate or conventual buildings which remain, 
defaced and modernised as they are, they inspire reverence 
and respect; and what must have been their effect as origi- 
nally left by their pious founders? This impression on the 
mind is not produced by richness of detail, for they are re- 
markably plain for the most part ; but it is owing to the absence 
of all artificial resources, and the severity and simplicity in which 
they have been raised; there is no attempt at concealment, no 
trick, no deception, no false show, no mock materials; they 
appear as true and solid as the faith itself. Who does not 
feel some instinctive respect as he passes under the vaulting 
of an old eo and finds himself in a cloistered quad- 
rangle? In such a place the mind is predisposed to reverence 
the ministers of religion; they seem as if occupying a posi- 
tion exclusively their own, and where they hold undisturbed 
right to teach and command ; and as regards the ecclesiastics 
themselves, do not these arches, these mullioned windows, these 
cloistered alleys, tend to cherish and preserve within their 
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breasts that gravity and religious composure so essential to 
the high state to which they belong. How violent is the 
contrast between the choir of a cathedral and the drawing- 
room of an Anglo-Protestant prebendary, with its piano, 
nick-knacs, mirrors, and ottomans! surely the church was not 
intended to be the only place where the thoughts of God were 
to be imparted and cherished,—else why those long cloisters, 
that solemn chapter-room, that vast refectory, that common 
hall, those oratories, those crosses, those saintly images and 
emblems, those studious chambers and solemn buildings which 
our Catholic ancestors erected around every sacred pile? they 
knew that devotion in the sanctuary was only to be obtained 
by gravity and solemnity without. The ancient ecclesiastics 
did not perform parts in churches for a brief hour, and then 
put off the cleric with the surplice,* but carried their reverend 
garb and demeanour throughout every ordinary action in 
which they were engaged; and this it would not have been 
possible for them to have performed had they not resided in 
the solemn and retired structures provided for them. But if 
such edifices were found necessary for the promotion of regu- 
larity and discipline in the days of faith, and in times when 
the clergy had such vast resources in mutual support, how 
much more are they required amongst us at the present time, 
when our ecclesiastics are scattered in populous towns, fre- 
quently alone and unsupported, and where almost every spot, 
‘except their own domain, is poisoned with heresy, infidelity, 
and licentiousness! The only resource left in such a situation 
is to create an sushniinstionl atmosphere, a green spot in the 
desert, where both the architecture and fittings of the edifice 
breathe the reverend spirit of ancient days, and where the 
man of God, consecrated to the all-important work of leading 
his countrymen back to the true paths, with cassock and 
crucifix, may hold secret communion of soul with those glo- 
vious churchmen of old, whose fervent and mortified spirit he 
‘strives to imitate. Nor will such a residence, so different 
‘from the worldly habitations (filled with cheap and vulgar 
show) which surround it, fail in producing the most salutary 
effect on those souls who, filled with vague impressions of 
ancient ‘Catholic solemnity, are seeking where they may find 


* A striking instance of the great reverence with which the ancient church- 
‘men regarded the celebration of the divine office, is to be found in the construc- 
tion of several sacristies at Rouen cathedral, and other places, which are pro- 
vided with a chamber where the hebdomadarius who sung the chapter-mas 
remained during the week, in silenee and meditation. : 
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a realization of the ideas they have imbibed in the study of 
past ages, and finding it not at the neat family parsonage, 
nor at the modernised canonry,* come with trembling hopes 
to the once despised priests of the old faith. 

Such are some of the ideas which suggested the absolute ne- 


cessity of erecting a residence for the bishops and clergy of 
St. Chad’s cathedral, corresponding in style and arrangements 
with the old ecclesiastical houses. The ground selected for 
this purpose is situated immediately opposite to the church, 
and being nearly ten feet lower on the north side, admits of 
increased accommodation in the bases tory of that wing; by 


* The horrible mutilations of the ancient ecclesiastical residences attached 
to cathedrals, in order to render them at all suitable to the altered style of 
living, as practised by the present race of bishops, deans, canons, &c., afford 
the most striking examples of modern degeoemne ; and are in themselves con- 
vincing proofs that the married worldly clergy of the day, are utterly unsuited 
for the venerable habitations which they occupy, and the glorious churches that 
they profess to serve. The great hall has been generally floored in the height, 
and subdivided into bed-chambers; while the chesnut roof, with its massive 
timbers and moulded braces, has become a mere dark attic, used as a depository 
for lumber, or for drying linen. It is almost superfluous to observe, that the 
domestic chapel has in every instance been.degraded to some secular purpose, 
or totally destroyed. In one case it serves the canon’s lady, or Mrs. Arch- 
deacon, as a boudoir, where she deposits her nick-knacs and albums; in another 
‘it is used for a wash and brew-house, a huge copper occupying the place of 
ancient sacrifice ; in a third it has become the canon’s dressing-room ; indeed 
so changed are the destination.of the rooms, so altered the characteristics and 
features of these residences, that were it not for a few feet of moulded stringcourse 
‘appearing occasionally on the cemented walls, an ornamented chimney stack, 
and a high pitched gable, they could scarcely be recognised as having once 
belonged to the ancient churchmen. What painful intrusions meet the eye at 
every turn in a cathedral close of the present time ! one venerable building is 
converted into a finishing school for young ladies ;. another, with the blinds drawn 
down, is the residence of a dissenting minister; this vicar’s house is a music 
shop, that a baker’s; one canonry is let to some sporting gents; the deanery 
is shut up, and so are all the houses of those who are not on residence ; or if unlet 
-to lay intruders, these buildings exhibit only signs of habitation at long and 
distant periods, between which they remain as if hermetically closed: only when 
the canon is about leaving residence and another canon’s time draws near, the 
shutters of a house suddenly are unclosed, windows are thrown open, and bed- 
ding hung out in the.sun to air; sundry old women are seen either entering 
-with pails.and brooms, or in the act of cleaning ; curtains are delivered from 
‘brown holland confinement, and looking-glass frames from gauze and paper 
coverings ; fire-irons and polished grates are freed from grease, and brass orna- 
ments affixed to the register fronts ; stacks of chairs, sofas, and ottomans, are 
unpiled from the gentre of the.drawing-room, and disposed in tasteful variety 
round its confines; chimney ornaments and cut lustres resume their. wonted 
station on the marble shelves. All is now ready, and in due time the whole 
-party arrive ; the canon and the canon’s lady, the governess and the young 
canonesses, house-maids, kitchen-maids, lady’s-maid, . nursery-maids, and the 
complete modern ecclesiastical establishment ; to remain three long months in 
this horribly dull old peat with the odious bell of the cathedral dismally 
sounding ; and no relief except a few evening card parties and a juvenile. ball. 
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‘means of a court left in the centre of the building; the whole 
is well lighted and ventilated. The entrance is from an arched 
doorway in Bath-street, communicating directly with a small 
cloister leading on the right towards the kitchen and offices, 
and on the leit to the living and other rooms. On the ground 

‘floor are four chambers for priests, a chancery for the busi- 
ness of the district, anda strong room for muniments; and as 
by a distinct approach, housekeeper’s and servants rooms. In 
the basement are a waiting room, servants’ hall, kitchen, scul- 
‘lery, cellars, larder and other offices. On the upper or prin- 
cipal floor, are, a common hall or dining room, communicating 
by a separate staircase with the kitchen, a private chapel, a 
library and two audience and sleeping chambers for the lord 
bishop and his right reverend nelle. Over these are four 
principal bed rooms, and eight cells for strangers. The annexed 

late represents a view of the building taken from Bath-street; 
it will be seen that convenience has dictated the design, and that 
the elevation has been left in that natural irregularity 
produced by the internal arrangements, to which we owe the 
picturesque effect of the ancient buildings. The walls are built 
entirely of brick with stone dressings; and some ornamental 
devices are occcasionally working on the walls with vitrified 
bricks. At the cornerof Weaman-street is angle niche, contain- 
ing an image of St. Chad standing on an angel corbel; the 
arms and initials of the Right Rev. Dr. Walsh are also intro- 
duced in tracery panels. ‘The interior of both chapel and com- 
mon hall are given in the same plate as the exterior view; in 
the former is a stained glass window with an image of St. 
Chad vested as he used to say mass, standing under a canopy, 
together with shields charged with his cross, and in the upper 
rt of the window, many angels. The reredos of the altar 
is worked in stone gilt and paneled ; it represents the Annun- 
ciation of our blessed Lady in three niches and two compart- 
ments, as shown in the etching; the lower part of the altar is 
hung with a rich frontal of velvet and gold. On the Gospel 
side of the sanctuary is an almery for vestments; the altar 
is furnished with silk curtains, cross, candlesticks, and sacred 
vessels ; and two exceedingly curious early German paintings, 
presented by the Earl of Shrewsbury, are fixed on each side of 
the altar window. The hall is capable of dining about sixt 
persons, and has a bay window and high dais at the upper end, 
and is protected from drafts by a glazed screen at the bottom. 
The fire place is of carved stone divided over the arch into three 
quatrefoils, with the arms of St. Chad, Bishop Walsh, and 
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Bishop Wiseman, surmounted by gilt mitres. The side win- 
dows are also filled with ornamented quaries, rich borders and 
arms, with the scriptures, vigilandum, and omnia pro Christo, 
running bendy. In the bay window, are the arms of the four 
new vicars-apostolic ; and in the window, at the upper end, the 
arms of the present Queen, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
the late C. R. Blundell, of Ince, great benefactors to these 
buildings. Immediately over the screen at the bottom of the 
hall, and affixed to the wall, is a stone canopy, under which 
are three angels, bearing the arms of St. Chad, surmounted 
by a mitre, all richly painted and gilt, and very similar in 
arrangement to the arms formerly in the dining hall of the 
archiepisco palace at Croydon, Surrey ; the tables, benches 
and other furniture of this hall are solidly framed and in per- 
fect character with the style of the building. The library is 
a lofty room entirely surmounted with bookcases; the three 
windows are over these, and contain six shields of arms :— 
Bishop Walsh, Bishop Wiseman, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Mr. J. Hardman, St. Chad's, and St. Mary’s, Oscott. The au- 
dience chambers are each provided with carved fireplaces, and 
oriel windows with emblems in stained glass, representing the 
holy name of our Lord illuminated, the emblems of the Pas- 
sion, and a device illustrative of the most Holy Trinity, with 
appropriate scriptures. The remainder of the rooms contain 
nothing worthy of particular notice, and the rest of the build- 
ing is fitted up with the most rigid simplicity. The cost of 
this edifice including every expense, does not exceed £4,000, 
the stained glass and other decorations being contributed by 
benefactors; thus a residence which both in its ecclesiastical cha- 
racter and extent of accommodations, is in all respects suited 
for the occupation of the bishops and clergy, and also for trans- 
acting the increasing business of the district, has been erected 
for a sum which does not involve a greater annual outlay than 
would have been required for two large modern houses which 
must have been destitute of every requisite for this important 
purpose. 


CONVENTS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY AT BIRMINGHAM AND 
\ LIVERPOOL. (PLATE XII.) 


Among the many important objects that have been lately 
accomplished by the English Catholics, the establishment of 
these charitable sisters is one which must prove most be- 
neficial to the poorer classes and to the progress of religion 
in general. At London, Birmingham, and Liverpool, regu- 
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lar communities are now formed, living in conventual build- 
ings, and fulfilling all the sacred duties of the order with scru- 
pulous exactitude. It is not our purpose to enlarge on the 
tule of these exemplary sisters, or the blessings and consola- 
tions that they are the means of imparting tothe suffering popu- 
lation, these being matters which are generally understood. 
We will therefore turn at once to the consideration of the edi- 
fices that have been raised for the habitation of these sisterhoods, 
and which are the first regular conventual buildings erected in 
this country since the change of religion. The upper engrav- 
ing represents the convent at Birmingham, lately completed ; 
and the lower that about to be built at Liverpool. As the in- 
ternal arrangement of both these houses will be essentially 
the same, it will be sufficient to describe that of Birmingham. 
This foundation owes its existence to the piety ahd munifi- 
cence of Mr. John Hardman, sen., aided by a large grant 
from the Earl of Shrewsbury,—both great benefactors to the 
religious edifices lately erected in this town. The convent- 
ual buildings are constructed of bricks with stone doorways, 
windows, gables and dressings ; and, as may be perceived by 
the engraving, the whole are extremely simple in design but 
yet of strictly ecclesiastical character; and from the unity of 
style which pervades the whole of this edifice, and which ex- 
tends to the furniture and other fittings, it produces a striking 
illustration of the old religious houses, as they existed in all 
their regularity and order. The following is a list of the 
various chambers, &c. contained in this building ;—chapel, 
cloisters, oratory, cemetery, sacristy, refectory, novitiate par- 
lour, community room, work room for religious, twenty cells, 
school-room, dining room for poor children, Scimitory and play- 
ing-room for ditto, kitchen and other offices. Within the chapel 
is a regular choir containing twenty stalls divided off by an 
open screen and rood from the ante-chapel. To the eastward of 
this is the sanctuary; the altar is of plain stone, with a frontal 
of silk, embroidered and ornamented with the Lamb, and em- 
blems of the four evangelists; the reredos is of oak, with rich 
diapered panels, of various patterns; a pair of curtains are 
suspended on each side; and on the altar is a gilt tower for 
the reservation of the blessed Sacrament, and a pair of can- 
dlesticks. On either side of the east window, is an angel stand- 
ing on a carved corbel and bearing a shield, charged with the 
five wounds of our Lord, and the emblems of the Passion. 
The roof is covered with inscriptions and ornaments in rich 
colours, the pattern consisting of quatrefoils, with the holy 
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name connected by bands inscribed “mercy ;” and round the up- 

r part of the walls “the angelical salutation” in illuminated 
ai ha The floors of both choir and sanctuary are laid with 
figured tiles, charged with the armorial bearings of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and other appropriate devices: the east window, 
of three lights, is filled with stained glass, presented by the no- 
ble earl: im the middle day is an image of our blessed Lady, 
under a rich canopy ; and on either side are effigies of the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Mr. Hardman, as co-founders, in a kneel- 
ing attitude, attended by their patron saints, St. John the 
Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. The side windows of 
the choir are also filled with stained glass, of varied design and 
rich effect. This chapel is well furnished with sacred vessels 
and vestments, of a style corresponding to that of the build- 
ing, and facsimiles to those used in England previous to the 
spoliation of the churches. A doorway on the north side of 

e lower end of the chapel leads into the cloisters, which are 
decorated by a sticcession of ancient images in niches, all richly 
diapered and painted according to their original colours; among 
these is the crucifixion of our Lord, with SS. Mary and John 
on aCalvary, St. Anne and our blessed Lady, St. Eetheldveda, 
the wise men’s offering, and the Annunciation of our blessed 
Lady. At the end of the north alley is an oratory witha stained 
window, and a large niche, containing the crucifixion of our Lord 
beautifully set forth in gold and colours, with a stone lantern 
for a lamp, by its side, similar to those remaining in the 
cloisters of Augsbourg cathedral; the space inclosed by these 
cloisters is consecrated for a cemetery with a floriated stone 
cross, raised on steps in the centre. This may be distinctly 
perceived by referring to the engraving, which will fully illus- 
trate the external appearance and arrangement of the building. 
As the community rooms and cells have been finished in the 
simplest possible style, there is nothing farther to merit parti- 
cular notice, except the absence of all those trifling ornaments 
and unworthy devotional emblems that sometimes disgrace 
the walls and shelves of modern convents, and which must 
have the effect of lessening in the minds of casual observers 
the respect that they would otherwise feel for their devout and 
exemplary inmates. 


BENEDICTINE PRIORY OF ST. GREGORY'S, DOWNSIDE, NEAR 
BATH. (PLATE XIII.) 


The next conventual building which we proceed to notice 
is one of a far more extended description, and of which a 
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tolerably correct idea may be formed from the mi es me 
view, which represents the whole edifice as complete. It is 
intended to erect so much of this design at present as the 
increasing wants of the community absolutely require, and to 
proceed with the remaining portions of the plan as means 
may admit. The building is an exact revival of one of the 
larger English monasteries: consisting of a church, great 
cloisters, with carrols for study, lavatory, and chapter-house, 
a refectory, with buttery, cellars and kitchens, calefactory, 
noviciate, library, dormitory, prior’s lodgings, infirmary, and 
a chapel for the sick, with spacious offices and almonries, a 
strangers’ court, with guest-rooms and hall, and a separate 
quadrangle for scholars, with class and lecture-rooms. 

It is not many years since this community expended a 
considerable sum in the erection of a church, and other build- 
ings; but these they found wholly inadequate to the present 
increasing wants; and being, moreover, deficient in solidity 
and convenience, it has been wisely determined to erect the 
new buildings so as to form part of a grand and perfect plan ; 
in order that an edifice may be eventually completed in some 
degree worthy of this most venerable and famous order, to 
whom England is indebted for many of the most glorious 
monuments of ancient skill,—among which we can yet 
reckon the names of Westminster, Peterborough, Durham, 
and Gloucester, that have not been dsmsetiieal Te the repair 
of roads, or to satisfy the sacrilegious rapacity of court fa- 
vourites.* The style adopted for this structure is early lancet, 


* If Gloucester and Peterborough had not been converted into cathedral 
churches, they would doubtless have perished, like Glastonbury, Reading, 
Croyland, and many others, which were by no means inferior to them, either 
in extent, grandeur, or sacred associations. Westminster Abbey itself had a 
narrow escape from being levelled by the sacrilegious hands of the Protector 
Somerset, under Edward VI. Heylin says, “ But the lord protector thinking 
it altogether unnecessary that two Cathedrals should be founded so near to one 
another, and thinking the church of Westminster (as being of a later foundation) 
might best be spared, had cast a longing eye on the goodly patrimony which re- 
mained unto it, and, being then unfurnished of a house or a palace proportion- 
able to his greatness, he doubted not to find room upon the dissolution and destruction 
of so large a fabrick to raise a palace equal to his vust design, and he was only turned 
from the execution of this detestable project by the Dean, Benson, surrenderi 
to him more than half the estates belonging to it. For this last act, coupl 
with his original surrender of the abbey, this wretched ecclesiastic was so tor- 
tured with remorse, that he died miserably a few months after. Tewkesbury 
abbey church, all glorious as it is with tombs and chapels of most surpassing 
interest and beauty, was also condemned to destruction, and only saved from im- 
mediate demolition by being purchased for a parochial church by the townsmen.” 
The following entry respecting Tewkesbury abbey occurs in the account of the 
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as combining simplicity with true ecclesiastical character. 
Each alley of the cloister will measure above one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, the refectory eighty by thirty, the 
wall three and four feet thick; which may afford some data 
by which the extent and solidity of the buildings can be 
imagined. They will be constructed on the ancient principle 
of convenience and strength combined, without affectation of 
forced regularity or unnecessary features. Each portion of 
the edifice will bespeak its purpose, from the chapter-house to 
the kitchen. Roofs and chimney shafts stand forth undis- 
guised in all the unadorned grandeur produced by their 
extent and solidity; and, when completed, this building will 
furnish an admirable — of the vast superiority of effect 
that is produced by the natural architecture of our Catholic 
ancestors over the mock-regularity system of modern builders. 


ST. BEDE’S MASBRO (PLATE XIV). 


We have t pleasure in introducing the accompanyi 
views and af small church, at 
near Rotherham, under the superintendence of Mr. Matthew 
Hatfield. This may be ——— as an earnest of this gen- 
tleman’s future intention of reviving true Catholic principles 
in such ecclesiastical buildings as he may be en  : to erect. 
It is indeed truly gratifying to see the rapid extension of 
correct ideas on these matters; for many earlier edifices 
raised by this architect were serious departures from the true 
Christian style, and we feel assured he will now be willing to 
admit the truth of this remark: but whatever errors of judg- 
ment he may formerly have committed, he now comes forward 
as a reviver of the true old school, and assuch we hail him 
with unmingled satisfaction. On referring to the engraving, 
it will be perceived that all the essentials of a Catholi¢ 
church are included in the arrangement of this building. 


suppression, and is truly characteristic of the spirit which introduced what are 
now termed Anglo-Catholic principles. 

“ Housesand buildings remaining undefaced.—The lodgings called the Newark, 
leading from the gate to the late abbot’s lodgings, with buttery, pantry, cellar, 
kitchen, larder, and pastry. The abbot’s lodgings, stable, bakehouse, brewhouse 
and slaughterhouse, almery, barn, dairyhouse, maltinghouse, the oxhouse, &c. 

“ Buildings deemed to be superfluous.—The church, with chapels, cloister, chapter- 
house, misericord; the two dormitories, infirmary, with chapels, and lodging within 
the same &c.” 

Thus, only a few cooking offices were thought worthy of being preserved of 
all this stupenduous monastery, which, even in its present delapidated and ne- 
glected state, fills every observer with admiration. 
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Nave, southern porch, font, chancel, rood screen, altar, sedilia, 
_sepulchre, belfry, &c.; and all those various features are 
designed in a correct style and in accordance with ancient 
models; and we trust that they will be fully carried out in 
execution, without curtailment or modification. As some 
persons have imagined that this building, from its strikin 

resemblance to others lately erected under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Pugin, must have been copied from them, it is 
only right, in justice to the architect, to say a few words on 
the subject. When buildings are derived from a common 
source, it is very natural that they should greatly resemble 
each other; hence, in the present revival of Catholic archi- 
tecture, the authorities for which can only be found in the 
ancient edifices of the country, it is very possible and even 
probable that two architects may erect precisely the same 
edifice; and this circumstance, so far from being injurious to 
the reputation of either, is creditable to both.* ‘We seek for 
authority, not originality, in these matters; for the establish- 
ment of a principle, not individual celebrity ; and any man 
who possesses the true spirit of Christian art, so far from 
desiring to occupy an unrivalled position, is delighted when 
he is equalled, and overjoyed to be surpassed. It is far more 
gratifying to see a principle understood and practised by a 
number of persons, than for one man to enjoy an exclusive 
celebrity; and these are precisely the points which distin- 
guish the Catholic from the Pagan artist. The former seek 
the glory of God and the Church; the latter the applause and 
admiration of men: the one is content to labour. in accord- 
ance with the ancient traditions, from which he does not ven- 
ture to deviate; the latter is perpetually seeking novelties, 
whereby he may attract attention and gain notoriety; hence 
all the horrible innovations introduced in the 16th century 
by the semi-pagan artists, who despised and rejected the 


* Mr. Pugin, we believe, never claimed the least merit on the score of originality : 
nor does he profess to invent new combinations, but simply to revive, as far as 
circumstances and means will admit, the glorious but till lately despised works 
of the Middle Ages; and no man can be more sensible of the great inferiorit 
of the buildings he erects when compared with the original types from whic 
they are derived ; for although in the debased and degenerate age in which we 
live, the most trifling revival of better times seems a gigantic achievement, yet 
how insignificant do our greatest efforts appear, when compared with the works 
of Catholic antiquity; and although we may €Xult in the enthusiasm of the 
moment over the meagre imitations of ancient excellence which are being 
produced, yet, on mature consideration, and reference to the original types, we 
shall find them rather occasions for humiliation than for glory. 
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Catholic wisdom of centuries, that they might astonish for a 
season by their extravagances. These men, who sacrificed 
everything for a worldly triumph, were filled with envyings, 
jealousies, and detractions; but such vile passions, although 
natural to the Pagan courts of the Medici, found no place 
among the Catholic architects of the cloister, who, after 
raising the most glorious piles that ever emanated from the 
en of man, wholly devoted to the object for which they 
aboured, have not even transmitted their names to posterity: 
and may we not hope that many artists will arise, as in days 
of old, to carry on the great work in the true spirit ;—not in 
strife and contentions, not in prostitution of their art for the 
mere sake of gain;—not in pandering to the ignorance and 
whimsical fancies of those by whom they may chance to be 
employed ;—but in a firm and uncompromising spirit revive 
Catholic art and architecture in all its integrity. If Mr. 
Pugin has been a somewhat successful restorer of ancient 
glory, he has attained the necessary knowledge by means 
which are open to all. He does not profess to hold any patent 
for the exercise of his art, nor to be in possession of hidden 
secrets, nor of any peculiar information that may not be 
obtained by patient study and research. ‘Those who wish to 
attain excellence, must distrust themselves, and become humble 
disciples of the old Catholic architects, whose silent teaching may 
be learnt from every venerable pile, from the humblest eaten 
church to the vast aud lofty cathedral ; and then, indeed, cor- 
rect ideas and satisfactory buildings would soon become gene- 
ral, as in former times. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH AT ISLINGTON. 


This church, so far from exhibiting the adoption of true 
Catholic principles, which we have had so much pleasure in 
describing at Masbro, is certainly the most original combina- 
tion of modern deformity that has been erected for some time 
past for the sacred purpose of a Catholic church. It has been 
a fine opportunity thrown away; and the only consolation 
we can farsi from its erection, is the hope that its palpable 


defects, by serving as an additional evidence of the absolute 
necessity of adhering to ancient Catholic examples in the 
churches we erect, may induce those in ecclesiastical autho- 
rity to adopt this system in all cases, and to refuse their sanc- 
tion to any modern experiments in ecclesiastical architecture. 

What renders the present case the more deplorable, is the 
fact that an ancient Catholic parochial church, dedicated in 
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honour of the Blessed Virgin, and in all respects suited to the 
present site and wants of the congregation, formerly existed 
at Islington, and was demolished only a few years since, to 
make room for the pewed and galleried assembly room which 
is at present used for the parochial Protestant service. 

In the annexed plate ler), we have given a view of this 
church as it would have appeared if erected on the site of 
the present building; in which case it would have stood in 
correct canonical position, due east and west, the high altar 
and side chapels facing the New River; while the tower, at 
the extremity of the north aisle, would have imparted the 
true character of a parochial church to the building, without 
encroaching on lateral space. By the plan, which is also 
given in the plate, it will be perceived that the high altar 
could be perfectly seen from all parts of the old church; 
which, strangely enough, was the reason advanced for de- 
parting from ancient arrangements, and confining the con- 
gregation to the mere nave of the present design, and block- 
ing up the space which should have been occupied by the 
aisles, with cross walls. See block plan of new church. 

We are unwilling to attribute all the defects of this build- 


ing to the architect, who has on former occasions shown him- 
self —- of doing very much better, and who would be a 


valuable ally in the good cause, if he would seek to do what 
is positively right and correct, rather than what may please 
for the moment; and we fear he has been induced to arrange 
this building on the same principle that artists occasionally 
paint family portraits, out of all eamnay and proportion,— 
so much pains, so much money. Yet surely this is quite un- 
worthy of an ecclesiastical architect ; these are not times for 
compromise; the English Catholics are no longer an obscure 
body, but stand as a light and a beacon to others who are on 


* Some persons have pretended to justify this extraordinary arrangement of 
cross walls by alleging that glorious example of ancient art, King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge : but independently of the manifest absurdity of selecting 
an example of the latter pointed architecture as any authority for an edifice 
which by its round-headed arches is evidently intended as an imitation of the 
Norman style, every one acquainted with the chapel of King’s must be aware 
that the lateral chapels were suggested by the enormous projection of the but- 
tresses, which were absolutely necessary to resist the lateral thrust of the flattened 
groined ceiling of massive masonry. But at Islington, so far from any thing like 
groining, there is an open truss roof without any thrust at all; and instead of the 
cross walls being required as buttresses, they are not carried up higher than the 
bottom of the clerestory, so that in fact they answer no other end than to block 
up the space which should be -_ for aisles, and to reduce the accommodation 
of the church by nearly one-half. © 
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all sides seeking the truth; they are at the present time in 
a fearful state of responsibility, and sad it is indeed that b 
the erection of this, or similar departures from true Catholic 
architecture, they should afford a temporary triumph to the 
infidels. The church at Islington is built on the all front 

inciple of Dissenters, and is by no means equal to the 
A edition of York Minster at the Scotch kirk, Regent- 
square, though it likewise apes two diminutive towers at the 
west end of a church which is neither collegiate, conventual, 
nor cathedral. The united cost of these would have erected 
a good massive parochial tower at the western end. Indeed 
this building is in all respects so painful a subject, that it 
would not have been introduced at all, if the exposure of 
error did not contribute greatly to the advancement of truth; 
and in the present case it seems absolutely nec to de- 
monstrate the fallacy of the principle which instigated its ex- 
traordinary arrangement, and to set forth the great superiority 
which aisled churches possess, in every respect, over large 
rooms, which some persons in these days advocate strongly as 
the best form for religious structures. 

The annexed plate init pam the section and plan 
of one compartment of a large assembly room, quite square, 
with a flat ceiling, shown by the walls lightly tinted; and 
a Catholic church, with nave and aisles, indicated by the dark 
plan and walls. 

By this engraving it will be seen, that a mere room of fifty 
feet in width, if it possess requisite strength of walls and 
timber of sufficient scantling to bear a flat truss for such a 
span, will require considerably more material, both for walling 
and roof, than a church with aisles of sixty or even seventy 
feet wide in the clear, on account of the subdivision of the 
roof into three parts. Few persons are aware of the vast 
expense attendant on the erection of large rooms; the mere 
cost of hoisting principals of fifty feet wide into their places 
would cover that of fixing the roofs on an aisle church com- 

lete, while the ornamental plaster ceiling that is required to 
hide the flat-framed roofs of these modern rooms would liter- 
ally furnish an ordinary church with altars, stained glass, and 
fittings. Hence, by adhering to the old Catholic method of 
church building, we have an increased width of ten to twenty 
feet, a great saving of materials and expense, and a most 
solemn and impressive effect produced upon the mind. Aisle 
roofs act as buttresses without obstruction. Islington church 
is only a nave after all; if it had aisles, all the people who 
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are at present accommodated would not be inconvenienced, and 
half as many more would be nearly as well located even on 
the score of seeing the altar; for the pillars in the naves of 
the old parochial churches are but very slight obstructions. 

But increase of space, coupled with economy, is not the 

only reason for the superiority of the aisle arrangement. A 

large square room is the worst possible form for the conveyance 

of sound; and the voice of the same individual that can 

be distinctly heard in a large church subdivided by pillars, 

would be utterly lost in an unbroken Pape of considerably 

less extent. It will now be seen that the superiority of the 
Catholic over the modern or Pagan form of a church, can be 
demonstrated for the soundest practical reasons: as for mys- 
tical ones, they are so evident as scarcely to need any notice. 
All the associations of aisles are Catholic; the very word itself 
conjures up to our minds solemn processions, long and taper- 
ing perspectives, monastic grandeur, and heavenly chants; 
they form, in fact, after the chancel, the most striking ex- 
ternal characteristic which distinguishes the temple of God 
from a common assembly room, the church from the conven- 
ticle ; and most cme do we hope, that these most essen- 
tial portions of a true Catholic church will never again be 
omitted for the sake of substituting a set of unsightly recesses, 
not very dissimilar from those lately erected under the Green- 
wich and Blackwall railways, or the divisions technically 
termed wing-rooms, which serve as depositories for scenery 
on the stages of the metropolitan theatres. 

In a former part of this article we have endeavoured to 
render all possible justice to the able advocacy of catholic ar- 
chitecture and antiquities by certain learned writers of the 
Anglican Church. While doing this we felt it necessary to 
allude occasionally to certain inconsistencies and erroneous 
statements which are found in these publications.* We now 


* In the “ Christian Remembrancer” of a few months since, we noticed some 
remarks on an article treating on.ecclesiastical architecture (that had aj oe 9 
in this Review), which were conceived in the most anti-catholic spirit, alt ough 
the writer at the same time appeared very anxious to be considered as one of 


the faithful. He evidently belongs to that class of persons who assume the title 
of Catholic as a nom de guerre, the better to forward certain heretical designs in 
which — are engaged, and while professing to revive truth and antiquity, 
are proved by their very writings to be the promulgators of dangerous errors 
and foolish conceits, The assertions of the writer in question are made with 
so much confidence, and have at the same time so little foundation. in truth, 
that it becomes a duty to expose the errors and inconsistencies into which he 
has fallen. In the first place, he attributes to mere inadvertence the passages 
which refer to the lingering love of ancient architecture that partially existed 
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to show wherein these consist, and to prove that, ex- 
cellent as are the principles advanced in these writings, they are 


in England after the change of religion. Now so far from these accounts 
being unguarded admissions, they were sober testimonies, made with much 
satisfaction, and referred to authorities; and there is not one of the 
article in question that can possibly deserve the accusation of disingenuousness. 
The writer in the “Christian Remembrancer” does not appear to possess 
much candour or sincerity; he states a few isolated facts, and makes general 
deductions from them, and not unfrequently perverts the true meaning of the 
statements themselves. He first attempts to prove the continuance of Catholic 
rites in the present Anglican Church, from the fact of some old candlesticks 
being occasionally mentioned in church inventories, which he is obliged to con- 
fess are not used for lights; and then farther on he argues against the use of 
lights at all, by perverting the obvious meaning of a passage in the “ Review.” 
Respecting the communion plate, which he speaks of in the better sort of 
parish churches, the reviewer has had ample opportunity of inspecting the 
same, and a viler collection of misshapen vessels are not to be found in Christ- 
endom ; goblet shaped chalices, huge flaggons, somewhat resembling black jacks, 
spreading salvers, without one vestige or type of Catholic antiquity about them ; 
and as for candlesticks, they may be occasionally found, but void of tapers or 
lights ; for, as the Anglo-German father, Bucer, says of candles, 


“Their use for ornament 

On God’s board may be innoeent, 

But do not light them as on stages, 

So may two candles last for ages, 

Yet better ’twere you used none 

; For shunning superstition.” 

And this latter advice is generally observed ; for, notwithstanding the boast- 
ings of this writer, it would be scarcely possible for him to point out one church 
in the occupation of the Establishment, where lights are used during the cele- 
bration of the communion service, unless the impenetrable obscurity of a London 
fog might haply serve as reasonable excuse for reviving this Anglo-Catholic 
practice on a solitary occasion. The only instance where lights were attempted 
to be used on the old mystical principles in these latter times, was speedily 
followed by an injunction from the bishop for the immediate removal of candle- 
sticks and all Popish ornaments out of the chancel. While we are on this 
subject, it may be proper to mention the egregious mistake into which the 
writer has fallen respecting the antiquity of the mystical use of lights in the 
church ; it was mentioned in the review, that lights were not placed on the altar 
previous to the 10th century; but in the concluding part of the passage it 
stated where they were disposed, round the altar, in coronas, on the rood beams in 
suspended lamps, &c.; but this latter portion, not suiting his object, he leaves 
unnoticed, and exclaims in exultation, “So, if we have no lights at all, we are 
following the primitive usage; for it is admitted there were no candles on 
the altar in the early church ;” and he adds, in a note, that Durandus, who 
wrote in the beginning of the 13th century, speaks only of one candelabrum, 
and which he does not describe, as on the altar; and that in the church of St. 
Clement, at Rome, this candelabrum was in the choir adjoining one of the pulpits. 
Now it is by no means surprising that a man, who has been both educated a 
Protestant, and remains a member of a Protestant communion, possessing but 
meagre sources for information on these matters, should fall into great mistakes ; 
but it is astonishing that any one so utterly deficient in the ordinary knowledge 
of ecclesiastical antiquities, can so boldly advance such untenable positions. 
Durandus, so far from confining his account of lights to one candelabrum, has 
devoted a whole chapter to the subject, divided under five heads, the first of 
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frequently advocated on false and untenable grounds. In doi 
this we shall probably offend many whose goodwill we should 


which is as follows: “Candelabrorum et lucernarum usus antiquissimus.” In 
every eee: pe writer of any note, this subject is explained and illustrated at 
great length, and in a most satisfactory and conclusive manner. 

Respecting the one candelabrum at St. Clement’s church, it is neither more 
nor less than the pascal candlestick for the great candle lighted at Easter ; 
which in many of the Roman churches ae pe on the gospel side of the choir, 
which is its correct position; and it was p adjacent to one of the pulpits, not 
for the purpose of affording light to a reader, as the italics of the writer would 
seem to imply, but for the greater convenience of the deacon, who during the 
chanting of the hymn “Exultet,” has to infix five grains of incense in the 
candle, and also attach the pascal table, or list of moveable feasts, and other 
ecclesiastical matters, to it. As the candle is in itself generally of a considerable 
size, with a corresponding pedestal, the deacon is necessarily obliged to ascend 
a fixed or moveable pulpit for these purposes; hence the position of the candela- 
brum at St. Clement’s. In D’Agincourt’s great work on art, there are three 
representations of such pascal candlesticks, by pulpits or ambones, with the 
deacon; and in “Gerberti de Cantu et Musica Seon a prima Ecclesie state 
usque ad presens tempus,” a very curious representation of the tenth century is 
given, of a pascal candlestick rich in ornament, close to an ambo or pulpit, in 
which the deacon is figured in the act of affixing the * yn table to the candle. 
It is impossible to have more conclusive proof of the real intention of these 
conlilen, and the absurdity of the deductions which the writer in the 
“ Remembrancer” has attempted to draw from them. His observations t- 
ing vestments betray equal pence he evidently confounds the alb with the 
surplice, and the cope with the chasuble. The English surplice is, in fact, the 
Roman one ; it may be seen figured in every plate of the Roman pontifical, is 
still used in that city, and worn by a great portion of the English Catholic cle 
at the present day ; and the crim we ry were only partially introduced in 
this country in consequence of the English Catholics being driven by the seve- 
rity of penal laws to seek education in France; as this Anglo-Catholic state 
at that time obliged every man to swear himself a Protestant, or lose his lands, 
liberty, and even life: but these, like other temporary innovations consequent on 
a0 samc ascendancy, are rapidly disappearing with the revival of ancient 
solemnity. 

Albs are not crimped or curtailed, but, several of the modern ones are flounced, 
and are vastly similar in style to ladies’ dresses, Albs of the ancient form, and 
apparelled in precisely the same manner as those which belonged to the old English 
churches previous to the reign ees the Sixth, have been revived in many 
places; while they are utterly disused by the members of the Establishment, 
who certainly have little room for bo epee others with any neglect or de- 
partures in these respects, since of all the ancient vestments they have retained 
nothing but the surplice—which is not by any means a distinguishing habit for the 
priestly office: and this, open in front, and hastily adjusted over a fashionable 
eut coat, tight pantaloons, and a modern cravat, fails to convey the least re- 
semblance of an ecclesiastic of the olden time. As regarding copes, which this 
writer strangely confounds with vestments or chasubles, they have never ex- 

rienced any alteration whatever in form, and those used by the Engli 
Catholic clergy at the present time are precisely similar in shape and make to 
those used before the change of religion ; while the copes cited by the writer as 
“— at the coronations, are for the most part strange departures from ancient 
authority. 

The chasuble has been — cli in modern times of its original ample 
form, but it has lately regained much of its former dignity ; indeed no one 
would attempt to deny that poverty and bad taste combined have curtailed the 
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be anxious to retain, but the cause of Catholic truth is too 
sacred to admit of our acquiescing in false views on the score 
of expediency, or from the hope of obtaining certain ends which 
would seem to be better advanced by following such a course. 
We purpose, therefore, to set forth from the most authentic 
sources the real history of the disasters that have fallen on 


sacred vestments of half their ancient splendour, but still the principle has never 
been abandoned by the English Catholics even under the most trying circumstances, 
The clergy were compelled at one time to carry the vestments rolled into as 
small a compass as possible, from house to house, where they administered the 
consolations of religion to the scattered faithful: they were mean, they were 
ugly, but there were the things; no priest ventured to celebrate without them, or without 
repeating the solemn prayers ordered by the Church while vesting. Thus the tra- 
ditions of ae have been preserved by a few proscribed and persecuted 
Catholics, while the Anglicans have lost every vestige of ancient dignity; and 
at this moment the former are restoring the rites of the old religion in all their 
solemnity, while the latter dare not even adhere to the trifling ornament allowed by 
the rubric ; but vestments, altars, and lights, are at complete variance with the 
spirit ae the present system. Its founders abolished them altogether; they were 
partially revived through the whim of the tyrant Elizabeth, and the terrified 
puritans and irreverent dissenters, whom she introduced into the English bishop- 
rics, consented to disguise themselves awhile in — and a the readier 
to infuse their pestilent doctrines among the people; for such are the reasons 
urged for their compliance by the foreign Protestants whom they consulted. 
(See Strype.) These relics of the old Church were rapidly dying away, when 
Laud attem to stem the tide of Protestantism, but in vain; and copes, 
bishops, and king, fell victims to the Protestant principles that had so long been 
fostered among the people. Whatever might have been the efforts of a few 
Catholic-minded men at the restoration, the glorious revolution utterly extin- 
ished all hopes of better things; and since that time Anglo-Protestantism 
appeared as bare, meager, and irreverent as its first concoctors and Genevan 
fathers could possibly desire. 

We have gone at length into these remarks, because the writer in the “Christian 
Remembrancer” represents a most subtle and dangerous section existing in the 
Anglican Church; who by pushing forward the opinions of certain isolated 
writers, exceptions to the rule, and condemned by their cotemporaries as 
favourers of popery, are endeavouring to claim for the transactions of the 
Anglican Church for the last three centuries, a character which it is impossible 
on true grounds to substantiate. These men would affect Catholic rites, with- 
out possessing one —, of Catholic feeling or Lory ys they would fain 
enjoy the estate without fulfilling the tenure by which it must be held, and 
would assume the externals of antiquity the better to delude the people. 
But copes and two candlesticks are not the test of Catholicism; and if these 
persons did even figure for a while in the lion’s skin they would soon betray 
the ass underneath, and pred succeed in disgusting the Protestants with whom 
they associate, without either gaining grace or advancing one step towards 
extricating themselves from the tangles of heresy which enthral them. These 
men of proud and obdurate hearts must not be confounded with those devout 
souls yet in the communion of the Anglican Church, who in austerities, mor- 
tifications, and humble piety, are seriously so truth, and whose works 
and lives breathe the spirit of holiness and the feelings of ancient and better 
times. Humility combined with an earnest desire of unity and truth, must be 
rewarded with the Divine blessing; but insolent and unfounded pretensions 
can only tend to provoke the anger of the Almighty, and the ridicule and in- 
dignation of men. 

VOL. XII.—NO, XXIII. 10 
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our sacred edifices since the sixteenth century; and this has 
become the more necessary, as doubtless there are many sin- 
cere men who write on these subjects rather as they hope and 
wish than from actual research, and are but little acquainted 
with the real state of the case, or the direful sacrilege that has 
been perpetrated under the system they extol. Far be it from 
us to charge the present race of Anglican clergy with any 
participation, by approval or otherwise, in the guilt of these 
enormities, or to hold them as answerable for sins of which 
our common fathers were guilty; indeed their works and 
writings for the most part prove - de to possess a far different 
and better spirit: but our present object is to show the great 
inconsistency, or rather (to speak more properly) the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the principles which they now advocate 
on any but the ancient grounds; and the absurdity of cing 
Catholic practices as belonging to the present system, whic 
have in fact been abolished from its very commencement, and 
the very idea of which is a perfect novelty among the An- 
glicans themselves. That learned and reflecting men should be 
utterly disgusted with the meager worship and Protestantism 
of the establishment is natural, and at the same time ety 
ing; but they should endeavour to draw reasonable and legiti- 
mate conclusions from their convictions, and not put forth an 
imaginary Catholic system, and endeavour to throw the whole 
odium of Church plunder and desecration on the Puritan fac- 
tion during the civil wars, who after all had but a compara- 
tively small share in the execrable work. It does also seem 
most inconsistent, that those who have fallen to the lowest ebb 
in ecclesiastical rites and observances, and who have been as 
yet unable to extricate themselves from their degraded posi- 
tion, should assail in no very measured terms of reproach and 
insult, the English Catholic body; who, although far from 
exhibiting a standard of Catholic perfection, have retained the 
ight of the old faith through a long series of bitter trials; and, 
with all the disadvantages under which they labour, are prac- 
tically restoring at the present hour the very glories which 
their defamers can advocate only in theory. 

With respect to the Puritans under Cromwell, so far from 
their being the great instrument for the destruction of Eng- 
land’s glorious churches, these were defaced, plundered, and de- 
secrated from the commencement of the so-called Reformation; 
and the ravages of the Cromwellian faction, execrable as they 
were, can by no means be compared to the sacrilegious out- 
rages which preceded them, under the direct sanction of the 
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leading schismatics during the reigns of Henry the Eighth, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and Elizabeth. Itis now become a habit with 
Anglican writers to talk very largely about the demolitions of 
the seventeenth century ; but when these accounts are tested 
by historical documents, we shall find the second Cromwell 
bleaches by the side of his more ancient namesake ;—he cer- 
tainly demolished many curious castellated mansions; and some 
ecclesiastical ne suffered no little damage by shot and 
outrage; but it would be difficult to prove that he consigned 
one noble church to wilful destruction; while during the reign 
of Henry, many of the very finest churches in Christendom 
were barbarously destroyed for the mere material, and scarcely 
a stone of them left standing : and how can the tossing over of 
a few communion tables, of mean material and vile design, be 
compared to the entire plunder and demolition of the ancient 
altars, consecrated by our most holy prelates, and on many of 
which the eucharistic sacrifice had been offered up, almost from 
the planting of the faith itself in the land ?—altars sparkling 
with jewels, rich with gold, marbles, and enamels, exquisite in 
design, and whose precious frontals were but types of the more 
precious relics of God’s holy saints that lay enshrined beneath 
them ; and those gems and rich offerings were plundered, and 
those sacred relics scattered, and those consecrated stones, on 
which the holy bishops of: old had poured out the sacred oil, 
split, and laid as paving for the infidels to trample on. And this, 
not by Puritans of the seventeenth, but ofthe sixteenthcentury, 
by that arch apostate, the father of Puritans and modern Angli- 
cans, Cranmer and his Zuinglian associates, whom he introduced 
and fostered to blaspheme and profane the saintly ecclesiastics 
and churches of our land. Roundhead troopers had found 
nought to steal but a few mean copes and surplices ; royal com- 
missioners had long before cleared out the oaken almeries that 
lined the vaulted sacristies of old,—they were plundered of their 
costly contents by kingly robbers of an older date. Jewelled 
mitres, copes and vestments of golden tissue, orphreys of pearls, 
and curious silken imagery, were considered as Popish supersti-. 
tions by Anglican fathers, and very meet for regal use. en 
were the shrines of Bede the venerable, the saintly Hugh of 
Lincoln, St. Cuthbert of Durham, St. Guthlae of Croyland, 
St. Chad of Lichfield, St. Swithun of Winchester, St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and St. Alban, England’s protomartyr, with 
hosts of others, seized and destroyed ?—not by Puritans, but by 
English schismatics, who, having basely sold their birthright 
to a tyrant, denied their faith, renounced their spiritual e- 
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giance to Christ’s vicar, and became by the punishment of God 
the witnesses and instruments of their own shame. When 
did Canterbury’s vaulted crypt, where holy prelates lie en- 
tombed, first echo with Huguenot preachers?*—when were those 
solemn piles, that faithful Englishmen had reared to God, de- 
secrated by Walloon and Dutch ministers. The Catholic struc- 
tures were never more defiled in Barebone’s days than this,— 
yet such were the motley crews welcomed by the innovators 
to assist in poisoning the minds and faith of the people. 

The Puritans of Cromwell’s time did but work out the 
principles of what is termed England’s Reformation ; there is 
not, in fact, one act of horrible sacrilege, contempt of eccle- 
siastical authority, or desecration of holy things and places, 
of which the Puritans were guilty, that had not been perpe- 


trated ten times over, and under far more aggravated circum- 
stances, by those who first reduced the English Church to her 
wretched state of schism and temporal bondage. Let our 
holy and just indignation fall on the truly guilty. Let us go 
at once to the sowrce of the evil, and assail the rout, and con- 
demn the betrayers rather than the betrayed. We can even feel 
compassion and sorrow for the poor, gente and misled 


fanatic of the latter times; but we will contend, with loud 
and lasting denunciations against the authors of the lamentable 
evil,—those apostate bishops who betrayed the Church of which. 
they were the unworthy pastors ; who first abolished sacrifice, 
destroyed the altars of God, violated the sanctuaries, and in- 
stilled those principles of irreverence and infidelity into the minds 
of the people, which, from that fatal period, have always lain 
smouldering and unextinguished, and from time to time break 
forth in open outrages;—of which the Cromwellian rebel- 
lion is but a fearful example. We will now proceed to bring 
forward historical documents in support of our positions. 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF ALTARS. 


The destruction and desecration of altars during the reign 
of Henry must have been very extensive, owing to the vast 


* A portion of the crypt at Canterbury was assigned for a French Protestant 
church, shortly after the establishment of Protestantism. See Hasted’s “ Can- 
Cathedral.” 

+ The Austin Friars, in London, was given to the Dutch Protestants as a 

reaching place; it was once a most glorious church. Stow, who remembered 
it in its glory, describes it thus: “ A large church, having a most fine spired 
steeple, aaa high, and straight, so that I have not seen thelike. But that goodly 
steeple, and all the eastern end, hath been lately taken down for one man’s 
commodity,” &c. 


a 
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numberof the most spacious and splendid churches belonging to 
religious houses, which were demolished immediately after the 
suppression of the monastic establishments; and among these 
were probably some of the richest in the country: but it does 
not appear that any altars in parochial, collegiate or cathedral 
churches, were either destroyed or plundered to any great 
extent till the succeeding reign of Edward the Sixth, when 
the Protestantism of the so-called reformers was fully deve- 
‘loped; and Cranmer, who during the life of Henry had out- 
wardly conformed to the old rites, ceased to dissemble his real 
opinions, and, urged by the instigations of the Calvinist and 
uinglian faction, soon stripped the English Church of her 
ancient solemnity, and rendered her, both in externals and 
ritual, as bare and meager as the Genevan heretics of the 
day could possibly desire. 
n the account of the coronation of King Edward the 
Sixth, given in Strype’s Memorials of Cranmer, p. 142, the 
igh altar of Westminster is described as richly garnished 
with divers and costly jewels and ornaments, of much esti- 
mation and value; and also the tombs on each side of the high 
altar, richly hanged with fine gold arras. Cranmer himself 
also appeared on this occasion in the ancient archepiscopal 
vestments; for we read in the same account, that at nine of 
the clock all Westminster choir was in their copes, and three 
goodly crosses before them: and after them other three goodly 
rich crosses, and the king’s chapel, with his children following, 
all in scarlet, with surplices and copes on their backs; and 
after them ten bishops in scarlet, with their rochets and rich 
copes on their backs, and their mitres on their heads, did set 
forth at the west door of Westminster, towards the king’s 
palace, there to receive his grace; and my Lord of Canterbury, 
with his cross before him, alone, and his mitre on his head, 
Such were the solemnities retained in the English Church in 
1546, after the reign of such a destructive tyrant as Henry; 
but the Genevan emissaries had not yet arrived to extinguish 
the fading light of England’s ancient glory; for, after their 
ever-to-be-detested presence, under the protection of Cran- 
mer,—(who having betrayed the Church to the merciless ty- 
ranny of the state, introduced these wretched foreigners to 
complete the havoc, and annihilate the faith), so rapid were 
the strides of sacrilege and irreverence, that within four years 
of the event just described at Westminster, scarcely one altar 
was left standing or unpillaged throughout the whole land; and 
soon after, the very ornaments which decorated the altar on 
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the solemnity of the coronation, were conveyed away from 
the church by the authorized robbers of the day.* 

1550 was the eventful year in which the destruction of 
those altars, on which the English clergy had offered up the 
holy sacrifice for so many centuries, were defaced and over- 
thrown. Heylin’s account of the proceedings is so very im- 
portant, that it is here given at length, 


“ But the great business of this year was the taking down of 
altars, in many places by the public authority; which in some 
few had formerly been pulled down by the irregular forwardness of 
the common people. The principal motive whereunto was, in the 
Jirst place, the opinion of some dislikes, which had been taken by 
Calvin against the Liturgy ; and the desire of those of the Zuinglian 
faction to reduce this church unto the nakedness aud simplicity of 
those transmarine churches, which followed the Helvetian or Cal- 
vinian forms. For the advancement of which work, it had been 
preached by Hooper, above-mentioned, before the king about the 
beginning of this year,—that it would be very well, that it might 
please the magistrates to turn the altars into tables, according to the 
first institution of Christ ; and thereby to take away the false per- 
suasion of the people, which they have of sacrifices to be done upon 
the altars. Because (saith he) as long as altars remain, both the 
ignorant people and the ignorant and evil persuaded priest, will 
dream always of sacrifice. This was enough to put the thoughts of 
the alteration into the heads of some great men about the Court, 
who thereby promised themselves no small hopes of profit by the 
disfurnishing of the altars, of the hangings, pales, plate and other 
rich utensils, which every parish, more or less, had provided for 
them. And that this consideration might prevail upon them as 
much as any other, if perhaps not more, may be collected from an 
inquiry made about two years after, in which it was to be interro- 
gated, what jewels of gold and silver, or silver crosses, candlesticks, 
censors, chalices, copes, and other vestments, were then remaining 
in any of the cathedral or parochial churches ; or otherwise had 
been embezzled or taken away; the leaving of one chalice to 


* Heylin. p. 133. “That in pursuance of the faculties and instructions 
wherewith the king’s commissioners were impowered.,..on May the 9th, 1553, 
Sir Roger Cholmley, knight, lord chief justice, and Sir Robert Bowes, knight, 
master of the rolls, the king’s commissioners for gathering ecclesiastical goods, 
held their session at Westminster, and called before them the dean oF that 
cathedral, and certain others of the same house, and commanded them by virtue 
of the commission, to bring to them a true inventory of all the plate, cups, vest- 
ments, and other ecclesiastical goods which belonged to the church; which 
goods, the 12th day of the same month, were delivered to the said collectors ; 
who left no more unto the Church than two cups with the covers gilt, and one white 
silver pot, with a few carpets, cushions, and hearse-cloths ! !” 
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every church, with a cloth or covering for the communion table, 
being thought sufficient. ‘ 

“ The matter being thus resolved on, a letter comes to bishop 
Ridley, in the name of the king, signed with his royal signet, but 
subscribed by Somerset, and other of the Lords of the Council, con- 
cerning the taking down of altars and setting up tables in the stead 
thereof : which letter, because it relates to somewhat which was 
done before, in some of the churches, and seems only to pretend to 
an uniformity in all the rest, I shall here subjoin, that being the 
chief ground on which so great an alteration must be supposed to 
have been raised. Now the tenour of the said letter is as followeth : 

“ Right Reverend Father in God, right trusty and well beloved, 
we greet you well: whereas it is come to our knowledge, that, 
being the altars within the more part of the churches of the realm, 
upon good and godly considerations, are taken down, there doth yet 
remain altars, standing in divers other churches ; by occasion whereof 
much variance and contention ariseth amongst sundry of our sub- 
jects, which, if good foresight were not had, might perhaps engender 
great hurt and inconvenience. We let you wit, that minding to 
have all occasions of contention taken away, which many times 
groweth by those and such like diversities; and considering, that 
amongst other things belonging to our royal office and care, we 
do account the greatest to be to maintain the common quiet of 
our realm; we have thought good, by the advice of our council, to 
require you, and nevertheless especially to charge and. command 
you, for the avoiding of all matters of further contention and strife 
about the standing or taking away of the said altars, to give sub- 
stantial order through all your diocese; that with all diligence, all 
the altars in every church or chapel, as well in places exempted 
as not exempted, within your said diocese, be taken down, and 
instead of them a table to be set up in some convenient part of the 
chancel within every such churchor chapel, to serve for the minis- 
tration of the blessed communion. And, to the intent the same 
may be done without the offence of such of our loving subjects as be 
not yet so well persuaded in that behalf as we could wish, we send 
unto you herewith certain considerations, gathered and collected, 
that make for the purpose. The which and such others as you shall 
think meet, to be set forth to persuade the weak to embrace our 
proceedings in this part, we pray you cause to be declared to the 
people by some discreet preachers in such places as you shall think 
meet, before the taking down of the said altars, so as both the weak 
consciences of others may be instructed and satisfied as much as 
may be; and this our pleasure the more quietly executed. For the 
better doing whereof we require you to open the foresaid consi- 
derations, in that our cathedral church, in your own person if you 
conveniently may, or otherwise by your chancellor or other grave 
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preacher, both there and in such other market towns and most 
notable places of your diocese, as you may think most requisite. 

“ Which letter, bearing date on the 24th of November, in the 
fourth year of the king, was subscribed by the Duke of Somerset, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Admiral Clinton, the 
Earls of Warwick, Bedford, and Wiltshire; the Bishop of Ely, 
the Lords Wentworth and North. 

“ Now the effect of the said reasons mentioned in the last part of 
this letter, were, first, to move the people from the superstitious 
opinions of the people of the Popish mass unto the right use of the 
Lord’s Supper ; the use of an altar being to sacrifice upon, and 
the use of a table to eat upon; and therefore a table to be far more 
fit for our feeding on him, who was once only crucified and offered for 
us. Secondly, that in the Book of the Common Prayer, the name 
of altar, the Lord’s board, and table, are used indifferently, without 
prescribing anything in the form thereof. For as it is called a table, 
and the Lord’s board, in reference to the Lord’s Supper, which is 
there administered, so it is called an altar also, in reference to the 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, which is there offered unto 
God. And so the changing the altars into tables not to be any way 
repugnant to the rules of the Liturgy. The third reason seems to 
be no other than an illustration of the first, for taking away the 
superstitious opinion out of the minds of the people touching the 
sacrifice of the mass, which was not to be celebrated but upon an 
altar. The fourth, that the altars were erected for the sacrifices of 
the law, which being now ceased, the form of the altar was to cease 
together with them. The fifth, that as Christ did institute the. 
sacrament of his body and blood at a table, and not at an altar (as it 
appeareth by the three Evangelists), so it is not to be found that 
any of the apostles did ever use an altar in the ministration. And 
finally, that it is declared in the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, that if any doubt arise in the use and practising of the said 
book, that then, to appease all such diversity, the matter shall be 
referred unto the bishop of the diocese, who by his discretion shall 
take order for the quieting of it. 

“ The letter, with these reasons, being brought to Ridley, there was 
no time for him to dispute the commands of the one, or to examine 
the validity and strength of the other. And thereupon proceeding 
shortly after to his first visitation, he gave out one injunction, 
amongst others, to this effect, that those churches in his diocese, 
where the altars do remain, shall conform themselves unto those 
other churches which had taken them down ; and that instead of the 
multitude of their altars they should set up one decent table in 
every Church. But this being done, a question afterwards did 
arise about the form of the Lord’s board, some using it in the form 
of a table, and others in the form of an altar : which being referred. 
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unto the determination of the bishop, he declared himself in favour 
of that posture or position of it, which he conceived most likely 
to procure an uniformity in all his diocese, and to be more agree- 
able to the king’s godly proceedings, in abolishing divers vain and 
superstitious opinions about the mass out of the hearts of the 
people. Upon which declaration, or determination, he appointed 
the form of a right table to be used in his diocese; and caused the 
wall standing on the back side of the altar, in the Church of St. 
Paul’s, to be broken down for an example to the rest. And being 
thus a leading case to all the rest of the kingdom, it was followed, 
either with a swifter or a slower pace, according as the bishops in 
their several dioceses, or the clergy in their several parishes, stood 
affected to it. No universal change of altars into tables, in all 
parts of the realm, till the repealing of the first liturgy, in which 
the priest is appointed to stand before the middest of the altar in 
the celebration; and the establishing of the second, in which it is 
required that the priest shall stand on the north side of the table, 
had put an end to the dispute.” 


From this account we may gather the following important 
acts 

lst. That Calvin and the Zuinglians were the authors of 
this detestable sacrilege. 


2d. That excepting Cranmer and a few apostates of the 
same class, the English . eleeay had no part in the foul deed. 
e 


3d. That the order p d from lay authorities. 

4th. That the object of these lay authorities was plunder 
of church ornaments. 

5th. That the reason assigned by Cranmer and the Pro- 
testant clergy for the demolition was in order to abolish the 
idea of sacrifice. 

6th. That the destruction of the ancient altars must be 
referred to this period, and not to the Puritanic rebellion un- 
der Cromwell. 

Refusal to desecrate the altars of God, was considered a 
sufficient cause for depriving a bishop of his see; for we are 
informed by Strype (Cranmer, p. 228), that bishop Hethe, 
of Worcester, came before the “council, and being asked 
what he said to the letters sent to him from the king’s maj:sty, he 
answered, that he could not conform his conscience to take 
down altars in the churches, and in lieu of them to set up tables 
as the letter appointed ; alleging further, that Scripture and 
the fathers were in their favour.” Cranmer and Ridley both 
endeavoured to dissuade the bishop from his opinion, but 
without effect. 

Four daysafter, Bishop Day, of Chichester, was summoned on 
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the same account, and remanded till the 7th, when he answered 
plainly he could not comply in conscience with the injunctions 
of the king’s letter ; for the “altars seemed to him a thing an- 
ciently established by the agreement of the holy fathers, and 
confirmed by the ancient doctors, with the custom also of a num- 
ber of years, and as he thought according to the we 5 ny 
wherefore he could not consent to the abolishing of them, 
and determined rather to lose all that ever he had than to con- 
demn his own conscience.” Whereupon, Strype adds, for his 
contempt, he was committed by order of the council; so we 
hear no more of him and his fellow the bishop of Worcester, 
till nine months hence; so we leave them in the Fleet. At the 
expiration of that time they were both deposed, and the Puri- 
tan Hooper was introduced into Worcester, to make havoc of 
that glorious church, and to deface it, in the same manner as 
he had previously done at Gloucester; Scory, of Rochester, 
was nominated to Chichester.* : 

We find in ee history of St. Paul’s, that in the 
7th year of kin ward the Sixth, the dean and chapter of 
that church petitioned for an allowance of £28. 6s. 4d. to- 


wards their expenses in taking down the me apr place 5 the 
ill be 


high altar, and other alterations. From this item it w 

seen that Dowsing’s proceedings in the reign of Cromwell 
were quite in the true Sette spirit of the reformed Angli- 
can Church; for he ordered chancel steps to be levelled, 
which was done by the mother church of lonies a century 
previous. Not content with demolishing altars, it was cus- 
tomary to lay down the consecrated slab as a common paving- 
stone, in which position many still remain at Lincoln minster, 


and other places. 

The aah accounts of this period furnish most interesting 
particulars respecting the sale of altars, which were made 
into lots. 


* St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, 1551. s. d. 
Received of Mr. Grey for St. John’s altar and the cope chest 6 8 
Received of Mr. Grey, for the Trinitie altar of marble, 


* Thus were the sacrilegious destructions, termed in our days Anglo-Catholic 
reforms, carried on by an apostate archbishop and some plundering courtiers ; 
and if any ecclesiastics dared to resist the nrvu Ye wer and defend the ancient 
customs of the Church, they were imprisoned and deposed, to make room for 
Puritanic intruders, fresh from Frankfort or Geneva, and ready for any work of 
savage fanaticism. 
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Received of Mr. Buckland for Jesus’ altar, and St. Thomas 
Received of Mr. Bell for the high altar and two gates in the 

Coates’ Antiquities of Reading, 162. 
Wigtoft Church, Lincolnshire, 1550. 


4 0 


Thes be ys receytt of y® aforesayd Wyllm & Roger for y* year. s. d. 
Fryst of Gregory Wolmer, gent., for ye altar in our Lady 

Item of John Wolgat for the altar in Nycholas qwere ws 
Item of Gorge Atkynson for the seyd (side) altar . 110 0 
Item of Kyrke of Boston for xxiii Stone of Leten* . . 8 4 


The sale and seizure of altar candlesticks was general. 
In the articles of visitation to be followed and observed ac- 
cording to the king's majesty’s injunctions and proceedings. 

1. That all parsons, vicars, and curates, omit in the readi 
of the injunctions, all such as make mention of the Popish 
mass, of chantries, of candles apon the altar, or any other such 
like thing; also no minister 1s to set any light upon God's 
board at any time,t—Art. 2. In Art. 9, “no man to main- 
tain lights, candles, altars,”{ &c. 

By these new arrangements, the chancel was rendered use- 
less; for the table was ordered not to stand altarways, but to 
be brought down into the body of the Church. Thus the whole 
mystical arrangements of the ancient buildings were violated 
and destroyed, and screen, altar-steps, reredos, sedilia, sacra- 
rium and sanctuary, were deprived at once of their original 
intention, and rendered useless; for the new form was 
indeed far more suited to the conventicle than to the glorious 
fabrics where it was performed, and which were mutilated, 
ruined, and defaced, to make them accord in any degree with 
the meager novelties with which they were desecrated. On 
the revival of the ancient rites under Queen Mary, the pre- 
ceding ravages were as far as possible repaired. In the arch- 
deacon’s “ Visitation for London, 1554,” the 5th article is 
as follows :— i 

“ Whether there be in the church an high altar of stone, conse- 
crated and dedicated specially to sing or say mass upon; and it is 
not meant any grave-stones taken up from the burial or other 


* Leten, laten, the metal of which the candlesticks and other furniture of the 
altars was made. 

¢ There is no instance recorded in which the commissioners allowed candle- 
sticks to remain in any church. 

t Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
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unseemly place, and put up for an altar, but a meet and convenient 
stone as hath been accustomed in times past.”—Collins’ Ecclesiastical 
Hist. Vol. ii. Col. p. 87. 


In the Churchwardens’ accounts of S. Mary’s, Reading, 1558. s. d. 


Paide for the hallowing of the altars - 13 0 
Paide for a pynte of oyle 0 4 
Paide for a pound and a half of franckeinsence : - Ol 
Paide for v yards of cere cloth for the altars =. .*3's 


Coates’ Antiquities of Reading, p- 130. 


In the parish annals of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, is a 
charge, anno 1555, Oct. 30, to make up the altars by No- 
vember. 

“ Allhallows, Bread Street, 1554. 

“The great stone which had been the cover of the high altar, 
was taken up from the body of the church, where it had formed 
part of the pavement and was replaced for its original use.” 


These are merely a few random extracts, illustrative of the 
partial restoration of the English churches under the unfor- 
tunate Queen Mary. We shall now proceed to notice the 
destruction that again befel them after the accession of Eliza- 
beth. This queen appeared in some respects rather favour- 
ably inclined towards the external splendour of the ancient 
faith; and some of the ornaments that had been disused under 
Edward the Sixth, were retained in the Protestant service 
enacted under Elizabeth; but the new clergy, and especially 
those she introduced into the sees of the old bishops, were 
Puritans at heart, and rather connived at these things from 
dread of the queen’s displeasure, than adopted them from 
any veneration for ancient usages; and, as we shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to show, they were soon abolished in practice, 
although they are theoretically held to the present day. The 
altars which the piety of the preceding reign had re-edified 
and consecrated, were soon ordered to be demolished, and in 
the act passed for that purpose, the ordinary of the Church 
was constituted the overseer of this sacrilegious work. 

The period of Elizabeth is mentioned by some modern 
writers as the golden days of Anglo-Catholic practices ; but the 
following extracts will prove facts which are certainly incom- 
patible with the existence of much Catholic feeling. 


“ Aug. 13, 1559, Skory, new Bishop of Hereford, preached at 
St. Paul’s while the visitation of the Church was in hand, two days 
after the rood there, with the altar, was pulled down.”—Strype’s 
Annals, vol. i. 134. 


i 
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“ St. Andrews, Holborn, 2d of Elizabeth. 
“In the lst and 2d year of her Majestie’s reign, all the altars and 
superstitious things set up in Queen Marie’s days, were now again 
(to God’s glory) pulled down.”—Nicholl Lond. Red. vol. ii. 187. 


“ 2d of Elizabeth, St. Giles’s Church, Reading. s. d. 
For pulling down the awlters and rydding away of the rubbis 2 3 


“ St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, 1559. 

For taking down the awlters and layinge the stones. 0 
Coates’ Antiquities of Reading. 

“1559. St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Paid for taking down the table* over the high altars and 
taking down the holy water stock 
1563. Received for the altar table which was revived in the 
late Court of Augmentation, defaced.- -5 0 


The altar itself escaped till 1570: for in that year we find 
the following item,— 


For altering and defacing of the aulter stone and laying down 


Churchwarden’s accounts of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, a.p.1559, 
For taking down the altere -1 8 
Payde for tymber and making the communyon table . -6 0 
For mending and paving the place where the alterre stoode. 2 8 

Nichol’s Illustrations of Ancient Times. 


Innumerable documents can be brought forward of the 
same kind as those now set forth, which prove the destruction 
of altars on the re-establishment of Protestantism under 
Elizabeth. Indeed the acts of parliament are themselves 
sufficient evidence of the fact; but as many persons are now 
endeavouring to affix the odium of this sacrilege on the Puri- 
tans during the great rebellion, we have selected corroborative 
testimony from parochial accounts, &c. 

Strype, in his Annals, relates the queen was at first inclined 
to have such altars as had been demolished by the Protestant 
party in an irregular manner restored; but Cox, Sandys, 
Grindall, and others, drew up six reasons for the demolition, 
and eventually prevailed. These reasons are very similar to 
those urged in Kin Edward’s days, and fully prove that the 
Anglican Church had abandoned all idea of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. For in the fifth reason: “Furthermore, an altar 


1 


* The word table, as here used, signifies a tic, or folding picture of a 
centre and two leaves; these were frequently richly carved as well as painted. 
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hath relation to sacrifice ; so that of necessity, if we allow an 
altar, we must grant a sacrifice,” &c.,—seeing the one was 
ordained for the other. No language can be clearer on this 
point, and it is evident that even the use of the word altar is 
scarcely allowable according to true Anglican principles. 
The sixth reason is very important, as it shows that the 
modern recesses of the preaching houses of the day are in 
accordance with the spirit of Anglicanism. “ Moreover, if 
the communion be ministered at an altar, the godly prayers 
spoken by the minister cannot be heard of the people ;” and for 
is reason the table was brought down for the communion 
service, where the clergyman might best be heard. All the 
mystical reasons which instigated the erection of the ancient 
churches are here at once abolished; and this is one of the 
many evident facts, which should convince the good men who 
are so earnestly labouring for the revival of Catholic Church 
architecture, that we must have the Catholic service revived, 
in the first place, before any real good can possibly be accom- 
lished,—unless this -be dene, difficulties -arise at every step. 
he present communion is, after all, a sort of preaching ser- 
vice; it is not a solemn act of sacrifice, where the priest, 
in silence, within the holy place, is ministering for the people, 
according to the custom of even primitive antiquity ;* but 
they are to assist, as at a sermon, by listening to the clergyman. 
This is pointedly assigned as a reason for demolishing the 
altars ; because, if admitted at an altar, the prayers spoken by 
the minister cannot be heard by the people. Now it is very 
certain that the construction of the ancient deep chancels was 
entirely owing to the respect paid by our ancestors to the 
august mysteries celebrated within them. A deep chancel, 
under the present system is an absurdity; the very principles 
on which the Book of Common Prayer was framed are against 
it. In fact, all idea of reverence ceased with its introduction, 
and chancels were filled with seats as early as 1578 (see 
parish accounts); and the reason assigned for enclosing the 
communion table with rails, was no other than irreverent 


* The learned father Le Brun, in his “ Liturgies de toutes les Eglises,” 4 vols. 
8vo., Paris, 1726, ‘has gone at great length into the very important subject of 
the ancient manner of celebrating the sacred mysteries, and fully proves that 
from the earliest times the communion was recited by the priest in silence. This 
portion of the work is entitled “ L’usage de réciter en silence une partie des 
oem de la messe, dans toutes les Eglises et dans toutes les siécles.” He cites the 

athers, councils, and liturgies, in proof of this most important fact, which is an 
irresistible argument for the ancient construction of the churches, and also for 
the celebration of the sacred mysteries in the ancient language. 
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people sitting upon it during service time.* The old churches 
are utterly unsuited for the present form of worship; and 
wherever we go, we find that immense sums have been 
expended on the ancient buildings, to ruin them and destroy 
all their beauty and propriety of arrangement; abolish altars 
and sacrifice, and what can possibly become of a Christian 
church? All the partitions, and dividing off of naves, filling 
up chancels with pews, cutting away screens, erection of 
—- are but consequences of the established system. 

hese monstrosities followed as naturally in the wake 
of the Common Prayer Book, as chancels and crosses rose 
at the teaching of the ancient churchmen; and this will 
be perceived ere long by those who are making such 
strenuous exertions for the revival of ancient architecture. 
It may be urged, that the chancels were ordered to remain 
as in times past; true, but in this same order will be found a 
clause which deprived them at once of the very spirit of their 
existence: and we will ask, how long did the chancels remain 
as in time past? certainly not after a table was set at the 
lower end, and they were denuded of all their former glory. 
The walls and roofs might remain,—in some cases they remain 
now,—but not as in times past: and indeed it would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to point out one 
instance where the chancel has been preserved with even 
decent respect; it is generally blocked up with pews, with 
backs to the east end, so as to face the pulpit; frequently it 
is one of the common entrances into the church: at Yarmouth 
the place of the table was occupied by benches on evening 
lectures; and along the Norfolk coast the chancels of their 
truly glorious churches are, with very few exceptions, in ruins. 
Again, the usual plan of converting the conventual churches 
into parochial ones, was to wall up the end of the nave, leave 
a few feet for the table, and either demolish the transepts and 
choir for materials, or leave them to decay. In cathedral 
churches the mob sit with their backs to the east, right up to 
the rails; and certainly, from the preceding note, they did not 
pay greater respect to sanctuaries in Elizabeth’s time, when An- 
glicanism was green and new, than they do at the present day. 


* In the MS. visitation, preserved at St. Paul’s, the following remark occurs, 
which shows the utter loss of all reverence for sacred places among the people 
of London in Elizabeth’s reign, 1598: “In the upper quier where the common 
[communion] table dothe stande, there is met unreverente people walking with 
their hatts on their heddes commonly all service tyme, no man reproving them 
for yt.” 
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But how could it be possible to preserve feelings of venera- 
tion among the people, when the altars were demolished, and 
the blessed sacrament itself, the soul of sanctity and venera- 
tion, expelled from the desecrated sanctuaries,—the relics of 
the ancient bishops and confessors turned out on a dunghill 
or consumed with fire,—and the portraiture of our blessed 
Redeemer and his saints hacked and mutilated. These 
fearful enormities have wrought such a debasement of 
feeling among the people of this land, that nothing but the 
almighty power of God can restore the blessing of reverence 
among them; and this cannot possibly be accomplished in 
any other manner than by the revival of the ancient faith ; 
and the only misgiving we feel, respecting the labours of the 

resent learned societies for the revival of church architecture, 
is the fact of their beginning at the wrong end, for unless the 
old faith and rites be restored, the deep chancels of antiquity 
would be no better than the other architectural masquerades 
of the day. An ancient chancel requires a consecrated altar, 
and a solemn sacrifice offered thereupon ; it requires an 
assembly of the faithful, who do not come to see and hear, 
but to assist in humble prayer at the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries, and these require to be instructed in the faith of the 
English Church, before her altars were overthrown, and her myste- 
ries abolished, by Puritans, bishops, and authorised blasphemers 
of sacred things ; truly there are other matters which require 
moulding to the good old fashion, besides blocks of stone and 
baulks of timber; and this must be evident to those who are la- 
bouring to preserve the departed glory of the sanctuary, not that 
we would by any means discourage their praiseworthy attempts, 
on the contrary, we hail them with thankfulness as the means of 
bringing men to reflect on glories they have abandoned and 
lost, and of comparing the wonderful achievements of our 
Catholic ancestors under the ennobling influence of the an- 
tient faith, and the dismal results of the Protestant system of 
their latter times. A Catholic cathedral is no bad atmosphere 
wherein to imbibe a thorough detestation of Protestantism ; 
for the contrast between the majesty of the building and the 
meagerness of the modern rites, appeal at once to the evidence 
of the senses :* and the study of ancient church architecture 


* On the same principle a French cathedral of the t time is an ex- 
cellent preventive against the revival of paganism; for here the abominations 
of modern design and ee stand forth in all their hideous inconsistency, 
by the side of the old Catholic work, which they dishonour by the intrusion. 
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is an admirable preparation for the old faith, one thing is cer- 
tain, either the revival of true Christian churches, or the present 
service must give way; for it is quite impossible for any man 
who abides in the Anglican Church, as she is at present con- 
stituted, to build a Catholic church and use it afterwards. All 
that we have as yet seen attempted are wretched failures; 
every now and then we hear that a real Catholic church is going 
to be erected, and when completed, it has something of the 
shell of an old building, but no kernel; «t lacketh the one thi 
needful: and there are certain inseparable arrangements whic 
stamp Protestant on it at first sight: but if it were the very 
facsimile of Howden in all its glory when the consecration 
day arrived: and instead of the acolytes, and thurifer, and 
egg me cross, and tapers, and copes, and mitres, and the 

oly chrism, and the pontifical with solemn antiphon, and 
the rich ferettum, with its saintly relics; the churchwardens 
are dressed in their best coats, and the charity children are 
drawn out, and a few Genevan gown men appear black as crows, 
and the bishop drives up with his lady ;—the most resolute 
champion of Anglican rites, would relinquish his hopeless 
pretensions in despair. 

But to return to communion tables. By the act of the 
first year of Elizabeth above-mentioned, which ordered the 
demolition of altars, the table was commanded to stand in 
the place where the altar stood, eacept during the time of com- 
munition, when it was to be brought down where the minister 
might be the more readily heard by the people ; and after the 
communion, done from time to time, the table to be placed 
where it stood before ;—so that, inconsistently enough, by this 
arrangement, it was to occupy the proper position of an altar, 
unless it was wanted for the purposes of communion. But 
owing to the death of many of the old clergy, and the depri- 
vation of many of the most learned and pious ;—owing to their 
refusal to receive the new order that was attempted to be 
thrust upon them, there was not a sufficient number of learned 
men to supply the cures, and, to use Heylin’s own words, the 
church was filled with an ignorant and illiterate clergy, 
hastily procured among mechanics and others of the same class ;* 


* John Rastel, in his answer to Jewel’s challenge, thus addresses him, in 

. 162: “ Whereas the Church of God, so well ordered with excellent men of 

iving and godliness, is constrained to suffer cobblers, weavers, tinkers, tanners, 

cordmakers, tapsters, fiddlers, jugglers, and others of the like profession, not only 

to enter into disputes with her, but also to climb up into pulpits, and to keep the 

place of priests and ministers ; or that any bagpipers, horsecoursers, gaolers, 
VOL. XII.—NO, XXIII. 11 
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while many were raised to great preferments, who, strongly 
attached to Genevan discipline, had returned to England much 
disaffected to episcopal government, and rites and ceremonies. 
Accordingly, the altar steps were too Catholic for these new 
churchmen ; and by 1561, we find that Parker was obliged 
to issue an injunction against taking down altar steps, and 
bringing the table into the middle of the church: by this new 
order, the communion table is commanded to stand in the 
place where the steps then were, or had formerly stood, which 
seemed to imply that it was not to be moved in time of com- 
munion. These injunctions could not have produced much 
effect, for, by the reign of Charles I, those clergy who at- 
tempted to administer the communion from the table so 
placed, were loudly denounced as favourers of Popery,— 
consequently the attempt must have been viewed as a restora- 
tion of an obsolete practice at that time. 

The revival of this position of the table was undoubtedly 
owing to the celebrated and unfortunate Archbishop Laud ; 
for, in the 9th of Charles I, we read in Rushworth’s Historical 
Collections that, in these times, the communion table Jegan 
to be placed altarwise in parochial churches, after the manner 
of cathedrals. 

And in vol. ii. p. 207, he gives some exceedingly curious 
— relative to a dispute between the somalia of 

t. Gregory’s church, near St. Paul’s, London, and the dean 
and chapter of that cathedral, who were the ordinaries there- 
fore and who had ordered the table to be removed up to the 
eastern end of the chancel, which gave great offence. A 


aletasters, were admitted of old time into the clergy, without good and long 
trial of their conversations.” The same author says in another place, “In the 
primitive Church, altars were allowed amongst Christians, upon which they 
offered the unbloody sacrifice of Christ’s body ; yet your company [speaking 
to Jewel], to declare what followers they are of antiquity, do account it even 
one of the kinds of idolatry if one keep an altar'standing ; and indeed you follow 
a certain antiquity, not of the Catholics, but of desperate heretics—the Dona- 
tists, who did break, rase, and remove the altar of God.” 

From the other charges urged by this writer against the Anglican Church, 
and which Peter Heylin says (in his “ History,” p. 347), “are too many sad 
truths faithfully delivered,” we may gather that the Following practices were b 
no means uncommon ;—ministers using only their ordinary apparel while 
officiating in the church ;—the a in Rogation week retained merely 
for the purpose of — up the memory of the parish bounds, and not to 
move Almighty God by supplication for merey;—the remains of the con- 
secrated elements, after communion being taken by the clergyman, or parish- 
clerk, for their own domestic use ;—that many of the new bishops refused to wear 
a white rochet, or to be distinguished from the laity by honest priests’ apparel, 
and many other matters of a similar description. 
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similar case occurred about the same time between the parish- 
ioners and vicar of Grantham. 

The history of the Anglican Church, in this eventful 
period, must show the utter hopelessness of accomplishing 
any restoration of ancient rites and reverence, excepting 
through the legitimate channel 4 real ecclesiastical authority. 
Of all Protestant churchmen,* Laud ventured the farthest in 
his endeavours towards a partial restoration of ancient so- 
lemnity ; yet never was there a more signal failure, and never 
did a great man appear in a more pitiable and degrading 
position than when he attempted a Protestant defence of 
these proceedings, on his trial before the Parliament. The par- 
ticulars of the charges brought against him are so curious, 
and bear so strongly on passing events, that we have thought 
it right to take some notice of them. One of the chief 
articles was the ceremonies he used in the consecration of St. 
Katharine, creed-church, London: the term consecration is 
used by all the writers who have described the event, but as 
St. Katharine was an old church, and had been only desecrated 
by repairs, a reconciliation would have been a more correct 
expression; but at all events, the ceremonies used by the 
archbishop, if it be not using too irreverent a term, were a 
mere burlesque of the ancient rites, and serve as a farther 
proof, of the necessity of adhering to authority and tradition 
in these matters. 

“ First, as the bishop approached the west door of the church, 
some that were prepared for it, cried with a loud voice, ‘ Open, open, 
ye everlasting gates, that the King of Glory may come in ;” and 
presently the doors were opened; and the bishop, with some 
doctors, and many principal men, went in, and immediately falling 
upon his knees, with his eyes lifted up and his arms spread out, he 
exclaimed, ‘ This place is holy ! this ground is holy ! in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I pronounce it holy ! then he 
took up some of the dust, and threw it up into the air several times 
in his going up to the chancel. When the bishop approached near 
the rail and communion table, he bowed several times, and retiring, 
went round the church in procession, &c. After this the bishop pro- 
nounced curses on those who should profane the holy place, and 
blessings on those who should contribute to its support. Then 
followed the sermon. This ended, as the bishop approached the 
communion table, he made several lowly bowings, and coming up 
to the side of the table where the bread and wine were covered, he 


* When on the very scaffold, Laud declared he died as good a Protestant as 
any man in England, 
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bowed seven times, and after the reading of many prayers, he came 
near the bread, and gently lifted up the corner of the napkin where- 
in the bread was laid, and when he beheld the bread, he laid it 
down again, stepped back, bowed three times towards it, then 
drew near again, and opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 
Then he laid his hand on the cup, which was full of wine, with a 
cover upon it, which he let go again, went back, bowed thrice to- 
wards it, then he came near again, and lifting up the cover of the 
cup, looked into it, and seeing the wine, retired back and bowed as 
before. Then he received the sacrament, and gave it to some 
principal men ; after which, with many prayers, the consecration 
ended.” 


Now throughout the whole of this ceremony, we cannot dis- 
cover one act, which was performed in accordance with any 
ancient ritual or pontifical; the whole was an invention of 
the archbishop’s, and filled with inconsistencies: the anti- 
phon, “ Be ye opened,” &c., said at doors, should only be used 
at the consecration of a new church; for a reconciliation the 
bishop should commence the more appropriate antiphon, “ As- 
perges me Domine,” &c. 

2. The bishop, immediately on entering, declared the place 
holy, pronouncing the supplicatory prayers to that effect after 
the benediction. 

3. The matter of dust, was a perfect novelty, blessed water 
being the matter used by the Church in benedictions; more- 
over, all matter used for such a purpose, requires to be first 
purified by prayer and exorcism, whereas the dust used by 
the archbishop was common dust from the pavement. 

4. The altar of a church which is to be reconciled, should 
be utterly denuded of ornaments, while the communion table 
at St. Katharine’s was prepared with the elements, cloths, &c. 

5. The reverences made by the bishop to the mere ele- 
ments previous to consecration, were utterly irregular, and 
even superstitious. But the defence made by the bishop when 
accused of these proceedings, was far poorer than the cere- 
monies themselves; he could not devise better arguments 
wherewith to defend the consecration of the church, than 
appeals to Jewish practices and examples of the Mosaic law, 
which were very properly objected to by his adversaries as 
belonging to a dispensation which had passed away: he after- 
wards referred to the testimony of Eusebius, touching the 
consecration of the churches under Constantine, which was 
certainly more to the point. But when men are without the 
existing authority of the Church to appeal to, into what miser- 
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able evasions are they not driven! here was Laud, standing in 
the place of the lord primate of all England, appearing as 
successor to a race of prelates who had consecrated a long suc- 
cession of churches and kings; and yet cut off from them b 
his protestations : he does not venture an appeal to the ancient 
usages of the English Church, but changes from Levitical cere- 
monies to Constantine, and then to the authority of Bishop 
Andrewes, an inferior ecclesiastic of course to the arch- 
bishop: and when pressed on the subject of images and 
sacred representations, appeals even to the heresiarch Calvin, 
to the no small exultation and triumph of his opponents, who at 
length overpowered and silenced the archbishop by quoting the 
homilies and common practices of the modern inten Church 
against him. This is indeed a most forcible example of the 
utter impossibility of any, but those who build on the rock of 
Peter, effecting any permanent good in the revival of ancient 
solemnity. Had the lot of Lael fallen in Catholic and better 
times, he would in all probability have proved himself a 
worthy successor of St. f ales but influenced by his Pro- 
testant position, all that he accomplished in Church reform, 
was attained more after the manner of a temporal magistrate 
than with archiepiscopal authority. Accused afterwards of 
these very revivals, he endeavours to shelter himself under 
mean and evasive excuses; and when condemned (most un- 
justly) to die, he declares himself a good Protestant, and by 
that miserable admission forfeits all claim to martyrdom, and 
his decollation sinks at once to a mere state execution. 

The other charges, which are detailed at length in Rush- 
worth’s Historical Collections, and other works, were sub- 
stantially as follows :— 

Setting up of pictures (stained glass) in the windows of his 
chapels at Lambeth and Croydon, bowing towards the table 
or altar, and using of copes at the sacrament. Now from 
the very fact of such charges being gravely preferred in the 
English Parliament against the archbishop, we may certain] 
infer, that the good practices complained of, could not 5d 
very general* in the established Church at that period, 1643, 


* We have, however, authorities to shew that some copes were retained till 
the Rebellion, at the cathedral churches of old St. Paul’s, Durham, Norwich, 
Peterborough, the abbey church of Westminster, the archiepiscopal chapels of 
Lambeth, Croydon, and theroyal chapel of St. James’s. Atthe three latter places 
they appear to have been introduced by the archbishop himself; and from the 
evidence of Laud, his predecessors must have allowed both the chapels at Lam- 
beth and Croydon to fal 


1 into disgraceful decay ; for he says, “ that they lay so 
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10 Charles I; and we must moreover remember, that these 
charges were brought forward not on professedly oe 
grounds, but as contrary to the religion as by law established ; 
and during the whole enquiry, the arguments made use of by 
the adversaries of the archbishop, were taken from the au- 
thorised rubrics, acts, &c., of the modern Anglican Church : but 
one of the most important facts to be gathered from these 
interesting proceedings, is the usual position occupied by the 
communion table, from the reign of Elizabeth to Charles the 
First. It was alleged, that the communion tables were gene- 
rally placed throughout the realm in the midst of the choir or 
chancel, with the ENDs east and west, in which posture they 
generally stood in all churches and chapels, and in Lambeth 
chapel itself for one; since the injunctions were published, till 
this innovating archbishop altered this their ancient position. 

It was therefore declared an innovation, and a Popish one 
too, tending to remove the Lord’s table as far as possible from 
the audience of the common people, when the sacrament is cele- 
brated at it.* 

It does not appear that Laud ventured to set up any stone 
altar, or such an act would certainly not have been omitted in 
the charges alleged against him ; his great offence seems to ‘ 
have consisted in placing the communion table altarwise ; and 
the only authentic account of any attempt at the erection of 
a stone altar at this period, is to be found in the Grantham 
Controversy, under the title of the holy table, name and thing. 

It appears that the vicar had moved the communion table up 
to the eastern end of the church; and one Wheatly, an alder- 
man of the place, commanded his officers to bring it down 
again to its accustomed place in the church, which was accom- 
plished after some altercation, and even striking; upon this 
the vicar declared that he cared not what they did with their 
old tressel, for he would make him an altar of stone at his own 
charge, and fix it in the old altar place ; the parishioners reply 
that he should set up no dresser of stone in the church; nor 
does it appear that he was ever able to accomplish his inten- 
tion. existing documents tend to prove, that no altars 


nastily that he was ashamed to behold them.” The period of Charles the First gave 
many indications of a reviving Catholic spirit; amongst other instances the 
parish church of St. Giles’s, London, was glazed with stained glass, the pa- 
rishioners combining and giving lights as in olden times. 

* From this and other Toesaniots previously produced, it will be seen that 
deep and reverend chancels are utterly opposed to the principles and rubrics of 
the present Establishment. 
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whatever, old or new, were standing in the English churches 
at the commencement of the great Rebellion; and the Puritan 
faction must be entirely exonerated from the charge of altar 
demolishing, which has been preferred against them by those 
who are anxious to revive altars under the present system, 
and who would fain make it appear that dissenters, and not 
the establishment, were the altar destroying party; but it 
will be seen from the evidence here adduced, that their position 
is quite untenable, and that those who are desirous of restoring 
— must first revive the rites and worship to which they 
belong. 

On the ascendancy of the Puritan faction, most of those 
altar steps which had not been previously demolished, were 
ordered to be levelled, and the communion tables themselves 
in many instances were broken up and burnt. The princi- 
ples of the Protestant Reformation were now fully developed, 
and all legal restraint ey removed, the fanatics of the new 
opinions blazed forth in all their original fury, and scenes of 

ranmerian violence were again enacted on those remains 
which had survived the first attack. These Reformers 
had, however, but little left whereon to expend their fury, 
except shattered windows, mutilated tombs, and bare walls ; 
all the rich and costly decorations having perished in times of 
former outrage; and with the exception of some brass inscrip- 
tions, organ-pipes, and bells, they found little to satisfy their 
sacrilegious avarice. After the Restoration, the communion 
tables appear to have been generally set altarwise, as we now 
see them ; and in order to accommodate this arrangement to 
the principles of the congregation hearing the communion ser- 
vice, in all churches built since that period we find the table 
is placed in a mere recess, a few feet deep, and railed off; and 
this is the correct arrangement for the present Anglican ser- 
vice;—it is certainly the antipodes of a Catholic arrangement 
of a church ;—but the present service is not a Catholic ser- 
vice, nor was it composed by Catholics: it is of most Protes- 
tant origin, very Protestant in its character, and requires 
Protestant structures for its celebration; and it is as utterly 
impossible to square a Catholic building with the present 
rites, as to mingle oil and water. It is most delightful to see 
the feeling reviving in the Anglican Church for the sanctity 
and depth of chancels; and as a preliminary step to better 
things, it should receive all —_ encouragement ; but 
those who think merely to build chancels, without reviving 
the ancient faith, will be miserably deceived in their expecta- 
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tions: in these days there is certainly no fear of being hung 
or beheaded for such matters; but if the present revival of 
Catholic antiquity is suffered to proceed much farther, it 
will be seen that either the Common Prayer or the ancient 
models must be abandoned. 

In tracing down the history of communion tables from the 
Restoration, we find them treated with little respect in any 
place, and usually with much indignity; in some churches 
they serve for the transaction of parish business, in others as 
the depository for the caps, cloaks, and wallets of the school 
children, who were taught in the chancels as a spare portion of 
the church. In those churches where communion service 1s 
celebrated only once a year, we not unfrequently find them 
moved altogether on one side, and generally rotten and dis- 
jointed, neglected and perishing;—perhaps a decayed and 
moth-eaten cover, whitened with the dung of birds, hangs in 
tattered fragments about it,—perhaps it is utterly bare. 

A communion table serves a multitude of purposes : some- 
times it forms a scaffold for the mason who is affixing a mar- 
ble blister against the chancel arch; sometimes for the 
baptismal bason; sometimes for the parish register; occa- 
sionally as a rostrum for some vestry orator; and often as a 
seat for the cleaning functionaries to rest both themselves and 
implements upon. It would be tedious to lengthen this sad list 
of desecrations, which are common even at the present time, and 
universal but a few years since. A better spirit has at length 
arisen, and in many places the tables have been not only 
decently but well adorned, and what is far more important, 
the essential doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice is again put 
forth ; but with what hope of ultimate success, at the present 
eventful crisis of events, it is impossible for human penetra- 
tion to foresee. 


SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE ACCOUNT. 


1. All stone altars ordered to be demolished (as favouring 
the ancient idea of sacrifice) by Cranmer and his Protestant 
adherents, in 1550. 

2. Stone altars revived under Queen Mary. 

3. Demolished again by act of parliament under Elizabeth, 
1559. 

4. Communion tables, in lieu of altars, to stand in their 
place when not used; but during communion service to be 
moved down, for the purpose of enabling the minister to 
be better heard. 


AD 
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5. Ordered subsequently to remain at all times at the 
upper end of the chancel. 

6. This order not observed. Communion tables left in the 
middle of the chancel, with the ends cast and west, till par- 
tially changed in the time of Archbishop Laud. 

7. These changes made by the archbishop condemned as 
contrary to the spirit and ritual of the Anglican Church. 

8. Tables after the Restoration placed altarwise. 

9. Consequent shallow recesses, in lieu of chancels, intro- 
duced in all churches erected subsequent to that period. 

10. Great irreverence exercised in general towards com- 
munion tables. 

11. Partial revival of ancient reverence at the present time. 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF ROODS. 


In every English church, previous to the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, over the chancel screen stood a rood with the image 
of our blessed Redeemer crucified; and on either side, an 
image of his blessed mother and beloved disciple St. John. 
Of the propriety of such an edifying image in a Christian 
church, there can exist but little variety of opinion among 
men of Catholic mind; and the character of the reverence 
due from the faithful to so sacred a representation is ad- 
mirably conveyed by the following lines, frequently inscribed 
over similar images on the continent : 


“ Effigiem Christi dum transis pronus honora 
Sed non effigiem sed quem designat adora.” 


The antiquity of these roods is undoubtedly very great, and 
there is ample authority to prove that the image of our cru- 
cified Lord was sculptured on the rood previous to its intro- 
duction on the altar cross. Our present purpose is not however 
to enter on the history of the introduction of these sacred 
representations, but to describe their demolition. The first 
notice that we meet with in the annals of the Reformation 
respecting roods, is the account of the rood at Boxley, which 
was made to move with wires, and after being exposed to the 
people, was publicly burnt at Paul’s Cross, on Sunday the 
24th of February, 1538. If this was really meant as an im- 
posture, the authors and abettors of it deserved burning far 
more than the image. But it seems very doubtful if it 
was, after all, anything more than a figure used in the sacred 
plays, or mysteries as they were termed, and which were 
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frequently represented even in churches. Of the propriety 
of these exhibitions it is not our purpose to treat; they 
would be highly objectionable at the present time, but they 
might have been productive of good at the time they were in 
vogue, and it is difficult for us to judge accurately of the sim- 
plicity of those days. They can, however, be no longer a 
subject of difference; as such representations have, since 
the Council of Trent, been generally discontinued. But to 
return to the rood of Boxley. What seems more confirma- 
tory of the opinion that its machinary was not used for the 
purpose of deception, is the fact that Henry was seeking 
everywhere for occasions to justify in appearance the sacri- 
legious projects he meditated; it does also seem almost im- 
possible that such a standing deception could be suffered to 
exist in the diocese of an English bishop, and it is quite un- 
accountable, that in the case of such a gross and blasphemous 
imposture being discovered, the agents would escape un- 
noticed and unpunished; we have not, however, the least ac- 
count of who ier were, nor of their being even suspended for 
the offence; and, taking all circumstances into consideration, 
there seems every reasonable probability of this far-famed il- 
lustration of popish craft being nothing more than a piece of 
ingenious but injudicious mechanism. 

On the 17th of November, 1547, Heylin says: “ the image 
of Christ, best known by the name of the rood, together with 
the images of Mary and John, and all other images in the 
church of St. Paul, London, were taken down, as also in all 
the other churches in London.” ; 

The parish accounts are exceedingly curious as details of 
these devastations. The roodloft of All Hallows’ Staining 
was pulled down in 1550, and the roodloft hangings fetched 
twelve shillings. On the revival of the ancient faith under 
Queen Mary, the parish churches were required to repair 
these demolitions as speedily as possible. In the archdea- 
con’s visitation for the diocese of London, printed by Collier 
in his records for the Church history, p. 87, in the sixth 
article is enquired, if there be a roodloft crucifix, as in times 
ee has been accustomed. The rood hangings of All Hal- 
ows’ Staining that were sold for twelve shillings, were re- 
purchased in 1554 by the churchwardens at an advance of 
two shillings; the new crucifix or rood cost £6 3s. The 
parishioners of St. Pancras, Soper-lane, were enjoined in 
October 1555 to make up the roodloft, with the rood, Mary, 
and John, of five feet long, by Candlemas. 
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St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon, 1555. 
Payde for making the roode and peynting the same 
For making the roode lyghtes__. ‘ 
Payde for peynting the roode, of Mary and John and the 
patron of the church* . ‘ 
To fasten the tabernacle where the patron of the church 
Among other expenses of St. Mary Hill, London, 1555, 
on the rood, Mary and John, the patroness, the tabernacle of 
the patroness, painting the patroness, and refreshing the 
tabernacle. 
St. Giles, Reading, 1558. 
Paid for making of a rode, with Mary and John, and for 


the making of the patron of our church : - 40 0 
In 1560, being under Elizabeth, we find, 
For pulling down these same images 
For white liming the roode. 


This was probably for the re of obliterating the 
painting on the loft; it shows that the whitewash bucket was 
very soon in vogue after the establishment of Anglicanism. 

cial injunctions were issued about this time for the total 
destruction of the roods with the images. 

Strype relates in his Annals, that many crucifixes were 
bieughe bby the people into Smithfield, and there broke to 
pieces and burnt; and he adds, “and this was no more than 
were ordered by the queen’s visitors and her injunctions, which 
were executed about Bartholomew tide, when in Paul’s church- 
yard, as well as Smithfield, the roods (as they called the 
crosses) were burnt to ashes, and together with these in some 
places copes, also vestments, altar-cloaths, &c.” Strype, at 
p- 135, gives an account of a sermon preached Noy. 5, 1559, 
at St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, at the wedding of a priest to a 
priest's widow of Ware!!! when one West, a new doctor, 
took occasion to speak freely and earnestly against roodlofts. 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 1559. 
Item, paid to John Rial for his three days’ work to take 

down the rood, Mary and John 
Item, for cleaving and sawing of the rood, Mary and John 1 O 

This last item is another fearful illustration of the barba- 
rous sacrilege of these times,—the image of our Saviour 
hacked and sawn to pieces! ! 


* The image of the saint in whose honour the church was dedicated, was 
usually placed in the roodlofts, and probably about the base of the cross. 
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Same year, St. Mary Hill, London. 
For bringing down the images and other things to be burnt 1 0 
St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 1561. This parish, by the accounts, 
appears to have adhered to the ancient rites for some time; 
for there is an entry for candles for the Christmas morning 
at the mass under the above date, being the fourth of Fliza- 
beth, and it was only this year the roodloft was destroyed. 


To the somner for bringing the order for the roodloft . O 8 
To the carpenters and others taking down the roodloft and 
stopping the holes in the wall where the joices stood . 15 8 
To the peynter for writing the scripture where the rood- 


St. Andrew’s, Holborn, first of Elisabeth: the rood, Mary 
and John, were this year burned to ashes, by command of the 
commissioners. It is useless to pursue this sad catalogue of 
destruction any farther; sufficient testimony has been produced 
to show that these truly Anglo-Catholic and edifying ornaments 
were not only removed and abolished owing to the establishment 
of Protestantism, but treated with the most barbarous indig- 
nity. The first rood set up in ry ope since the revival of Ca- 
tholicism, was at the chapel of that zealous champion of the 
ancient faith of his country, Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq. ; and 
they are now commonly erected in the English Catholic 
churches, with precisely the same ornaments and furniture as 
in times past. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF OTHER DESTRUCTIONS THAT BEFEL THE 
ENGLISH CHURCHES, PRIOR TO THE GREAT REBELLION. 


We do not pretend even to glance at the demolition of the 
great abbatial and conventual buildings, wherein perished 
many of the very finest monuments of ancient piety, but we 
purpose to confine our remarks to such cathedrals and paro- 
chial churches as were allowed to remain for religious worship. 
The inventory of plate, jewels, shrines, vestments, &c. which 
belonged to the church of St. Paul, London, prior to Hen 
VIII, occupies thirty folio pages of Dugdale’s elaborate aos 
on that cathedral. In the seventh year of Edward the 
Sixth, all the plate and ornaments suffered to remain in the 
church were as follows: 

“Imp. chalices. 

Item, 2 pair of basyns to bring the communion bread and offer- 
ings of the poor. 
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Item, a sylver pot to put the wine in for the communion table, 
weighing 40 oz. 

Item, the written text of the Gospels and Epistles. 

Item, a large canopie of tissew for the king’s majesty when he 
cometh hither. 

Item, a pall of black velvet to lay on the herse. 

Item, a border of black sarcenet, with a fringe of black silk 
mixed with gold for the burial of noble persons. 

Item, baudkins of divers sorts and colours, for garnishing the 
quire for the king’s coming, and for the bishop’s seat; as also at 
other times when the quire shall be apparelled for the honour of 
the realm.* 

Item, 8 cusheons. 

Item, 30 albes to make surplices for the ministers and choristers. 

Item, 24 old cusheons, to kneel on. 

Item, 7 cloaths of lynnen plain and diaper for the communion 
table. 

Item, 5 towells. 

Item, 2 hangings of tapestrie for the quire. 

Item, a Turkey carpet for the communion table. 

Item, a pastoral staff for the bishop.” 


And even these scanty ornaments were afterwards still farther 
reduced. 

The inventory of the jewels and ornaments which anciently 
belonged to Lincoln minster, is given at length in Dugdale’ 8 
Monasticon Anglicanum. 


“‘ Some idea of the surpassing beauty and richness of the orna- 
ments may be formed from the fact of 2621 oz. of pure gold, 4285 
oz. of silver, besides a great quantity of pearls and precious stones 
of immense value, being seized by the commissioners empowered by 
Henry VIII, for that purpose, June 11, 1540. Previous to that 
time, there were two shrines in the cathedral church: the one of 
pure gold called St. Hugh’s shrine, standing behind the high altar, 
near unto Dalison’s tomb. The place is easily to be known by the 
irons yet fastened in paving stones there. The other, St. John of 
Dalderby : his shrine was of pure silver, standing in the south end 
of the great cross aisle, not far from the door where the gallery court 
is said to be kept.” —Dugdale, 

‘In the seventh year of king Edward the Sixth, of all the an- 
cient plate, there remained but three chalices, one pix, and an 
ampul.”—Jbid. 

“ The church of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, London, was richly fur- 
nished with plate, vestments, hangings, &c. Amongst other things, 
were seven chalices, which weighed 100 oz.; a silver cross and 


* The honour of festival days is not alluded to. 
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crucifix, 58 oz.; a thurible, silver, 31 0z.; the ship for ditto, 9 oz. ; 
a chrismatory, 13 0z.; a berile, garnished with silver, containing the 
precious relics of saints ; a tabernacle of silver, ornamented with 
the image of St. Martin; there were nine altar frontals of cloth of 
gold, embroidered, one with the twelve apostles ; above the altar 
of our Lady was the coronation of the Blessed Virgin, and in a 
second compartment the Salutation ; before the rood were sus- 
pended hangings painted with the Nativity of our Lord, emblems of 
his passion, &c. with a multitude of other curious and rich orna- 
ments, all sold or destroyed under Edward VI. In the year 1612, 
this church had but one chalice.”—Dicholson’s Londinum Redi- 
vivum, vol. iv. p. 363. 

Dugdale says:— 

“In the time of Edward VI, and beginning of Elizabeth, such 
pretenders were some to zeal for a thorough reformation in re- 
ligion, that, under colour of pulling down those images here which 
had been superstitiously worshipped by the people (as then was 
said), the beautiful and costly portraitures of brass, fixed on several 
marbles in sundry churches of this realm, and so consequently in 
this escaping not the sacrilegious hands, were torn away, and for a 
small matter sold to coppersmiths and tinkers. Amongst the many 
that were at that time destroyed, those whose names I have here 
expressed, had their monumental stones and memorials here. Henry 
de Sandwich, Richard de Gravesend, Ralph de Baldok, Richard de 
Newport, Michael de Northburgh, Richard Clifford, Richard Hill, 
and Richard Fitzjames, as afterwards John Elmore, Richard Flet- 
cher, and Richard Vaughan, all bishops of London; and many 
others. 


Churchwarden’s Accounts, St. Mary’s, Reading, 1555. 


“Item, Receyvid of John Saunders for 3 ewt. lacking 9 Ib. 
of metal, that was taken up of the greaves and of old 
candlesticks, at 16s. the hundred 4 ‘ . 4 2 
“St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
“1st, Edward the Sixth. 36s. were received from brass 

taken from the tombs. 

“The tombs which formerly stood in the Grey Friars’ church, 
Newgate-street (now Christ Church), and many of which were 
equal to the royal monuments at Westminster, were destroyed in 
1545, by Sir Martin Bowes, mayor, who sold ten high tombs, and 
one hundred and forty grave stones, with brasses, for 50/.— Stowe’s 
Survey of London. 


To show the exact conformity of Protestant proceedings 
at different periods, we subjoin the following extracts from 
the churchwarden’s accounts of Walberswick church, 1644, 
about one century later. 
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April 8. Paid for taking up the brasses of gravestones 
before the officer Dowson (William Dowsing) came . 1 0 
Received for 40 lbs. weight of brass at 34d. a lb. ev kh B 
“ This system of plundering brasses was forbidden by proclama- 
tion, in the second year of Elizabeth’s reign ; but the prohibition 
was little regarded.”— Weever’s Funeral Monuments. 


It was by. no means an uncommon practice for sextons to 
sell brasses in Gough’s time; and it is most surprising that 
any of these boatifal memorials of the departed faithful have 
been found in the present time. 


Church ornaments sold in the reign of Edward VI. 


“ St. Mary Hill, London. 
1547. Received of Jasper, the basket-maker, for 74 lbs. 


of alabaster* 017 6 
For taking down the tabernacle over the vestry door, 

and other work ‘ 4 
1549. Silver ornaments, sold at 5s. 8d. and 5s. 11d. per 

ounce, to the sum of . -18 5 8 
Charge for taking down the high altar . e . 12 6 

Allhallow’s, Staining. 

1550. Two copes, 3 vestments, the cross amor were 

sold by the churchwardens, for . - 613 4 
Two copes and 7 vestments. 4 086 


Formerly belonging to the high altar of the said church. 

A silver gilt cross with images of the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John, weighing 81 oz. 

Another cross of wood, plated with silver and gilt, with silver 
images of our Lord, the B. Virgin, and St. John; the five wounds of 
our Lord were five rubies; in the base a crystal, with the holy 
name; a pax of mother-of-pearl, set in silver, another of silver gilt, 
with the crucifixion, two thuribles, 634 oz., 4 chalices from 12 to 
18 oz. 

In 1551, three of these chalices were sold at 6s. an ounce. 

1609. The church possessed but one chalice and patin. 


Allhallow’s, London-wall. 

The high altar was adorned with the following rich ornaments : 

a cross of silver, parcel gilt, weighing 93 0z.; two chalices, 12 oz. 

each, and a third, 940z.; a chrismatory, 20} oz.; a cross to bear the 

blessed sacrament; a pax, 6 oz.; a do. with three i images of sylver; 

a pontifical of St. Thomas of Canterbury, clossed in silver ; a bone 
of St. Davy, clossed in silver; a chalice, 8 oz. 

In 1572, this church did not possess a single article of silver ; 

the sacramental vessels were all pewter. 


* This was evidently alabaster carving and imagery. 
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“St. Mary’s, Reading. 

1551. Sold to Sir Thomas Wynsore, knight, two altar cloaths of 
Tyshewe, and two white vestments for deken and subdeken. 

Item, sold to two men of London the sute of erymsyn velvett, 
with eleven copes of the same, a cope of blewe velvet; with a 
vestyment and one dekyng, the best canopy, four corporis cases 
(burses) with four olde copes, and an olde vestyment, 14/. 13s. 4d. 

Item, the church plate sold as followeth; that ys to saye, the 
whyte and the parcel gylte, for 5s. 4d. the unnce, the gilt 6s. the 
unnce. 

Item, two belles sold weighing 38 ewt. 4 lb. at 30s. the cwt. 

Item, ten foder of lead* sold at 6/. 16s. 8d. the foder. 


“St. Lawrence, Reading, 1546. 

1546. Received for certain plate sold, that is to witt a bason 
weying 23 oz.; a censer weying 30 oz.; a pomannder,f 340z. ; a 
shippe weying 94 oz.; a chrismatorie, weying 22 oz.; the silver 
uppon y° boks (probably the holy gospels), weyhing 13 oz. ; an old 
crosse, weying 3} 0z.—at 4s. 9d. the once. 


“ Ditto, 1549. 

Received for the remaining church plate, 48/. 18s. 

Paid to the carpenters for taking down the images and taber- 
nacles, xiid, 

Paid to N. Bell, mayor (of that was made of a chalice), for 
paving in the streets, 54s, 4d. 

Paid and delivered to N. Bell, by N. Nicholas, upon the two 
chalices sold by him, towards the pavinge of the strets, 53s. 


* The following letter, from Richard re, ch to Cromwell, time of He 


the Eighth, is a curious illustration of the lead-stripping period : “ Pleasyt' 
your good lordshipp to be advertysed I have taken down all the lead of 
Jervase, and made itt in pecys of half foders, which lead amounteth to the num- 
bre of eighteen score and five foders, with thirty-four foders which were there 
before. And the said lead cannot be conveit nor carryed until the next sombre, 
for the wayes in that contre are so foule and deepe that no carrage can in 
wynter. And as concerning the raising and taking doune the house, if it be your 
lordship’s pleasure I am minded to let itt stand to the spring of the yere, by 
reason of the days are now so short it would be double charge to do it now. 
And as concerning the selling of the bells, I cannot sell them above fifteen shillings 
the hundredth, wherein I would gladly know your lordship’s pleasure, whether 
I should sell them after that price or send them up to London; and if they be 
sent up surely the oanee wolbe costly frome that place to the water: and as 
for Byrdlington I have done nothing there as yet, but sparethe it to Marche 
next, because the days are now so shorte; and from such tyme as I begyn I trust 
shortly to dispatche it in such fashion that when all is finished I trust that your lord- 
shipp shall think I have bene no evyll howsbound in all such things as your lordshipp 
had appointed me to doo, And thus the Holy Ghost ever preserve your lordshipp in 
honour [blasphemous scoundrel]; at York, the 14th day of November, by your 
most bounden beadsman, RicharD Betiycys.”—Hist. of Bridlington, Rev. M. 
Prickett, 

t A silver vessel like an apple, filled with warm water, for the priest to warm 
his fingers during excessive cold, to prevent accidents in handling the chalice. 
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“ St. Giles, Reading, 1549, 


For stones of the crosse sold, 2s. (this was probably the cross in 
the churchyard.) 


1560, 2nd of Elizabeth. 
Paid for pulling down of images, 4d. 


“St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
1552. Paid for a recreation for the quest, on the 12th of 


July, when they came to view the inventory of the 
church goods . 


Paid to Mr. Curat and Nicholas Poole, for making the book 
of the church goods to be presented to the king’s commis- 
seoners, and the pains they took about it . - 10 0 


The result of this quest was the sale and destruction of the 
ornaments. 
The hideous boarding, with the writing, at the back of the 


communion-table, in place of the ancient reredos, is mentioned 
as early as 1547, 


Paid for 2 waynscotte boards, for the high altar ba > hs 
Paid for wryghtyng of the scriptures upon the same boards* 5 0 


1547. The churchwardens sold images and altar curtains 
to the amount of 3/. 6s. 8d. 

1549. There appears to have been a tumultuous assembly 
to hear Lattymer deliver one of his irreverent discourses; for 
we find, “paid to William Curlewe, for mending of diverse 
pews,t when Dr. Lattymer did preach.” The congregation 
must have been very disorderly, for the seats at that time were 
not ?-deal, but 3-inch oak. 

In Neale’s Parish Churches, 2 most curious inventory is 
given of the plate, vestments, and ornaments, which belonged 
to Long Melford church, Suffolk; the whole of which were 
removed, sold, plundered, or destroyed, in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. Geneva psalm-books are frequently mentioned. 


" ® Abingdon, 1573. Payde for a quire of paper to make 4 bokes 
of Geneva Salmes, 4d.” 


Whitewashing was introduced very early, — for the 


purpose of effacing the ancient paintings and ornaments on 
the walls. 


* “ Walberswick church, 1596, Payd unto the paynter for writing of the 
ten commandments and making of the queen’s arms, 14s. 4d. 

t The open seats were called pews, but regular Protestant pews, lined with 
baize, &c., were erected in this church as early as 1611. “ Item, paid to Good. 
wyfe Wells, for salt to destroy the fleas in the churchwarden’s pew, 6d. 
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“ Great Wigston, Leicestershire, 1591. 

Paid John West, for whitewashing the church. « 11810 
“St. Mary’s, Reading, 1551. 

Paid for the whyte liming of the church . + 014 8 


The following letter, sent by the commissioners under 
Queen Elizabeth to the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, will 
fully account for the horrible mutilation of the altar screens 
in that church, and many reredoses of exquisite beauty that 
were defaced at the same time. 

“ After our hartie commendacyons. Whereas we are credibly 
informed, that there are divers tabernacles for images, as well in 
the fronture of the roodloft of the cathedral church of Bristol. as 
also in the frontures, back, and ends of the wall where the commu- 
nion table standeth ; forasmuch as the same church should be a light 
and good example to th-ole city and dioc. we have thought good to 
direct these our desires unto you, and to require you to cause the 
sade tabernacles to be defaced and hewn down, and afterwards a 
playne wall with mortar, plaster, or otherwise, and some scriptures 
to be written in the places, and namely, that upon the wall where 
the communion table doth usually stand, the table of the command- 
ments painted in large characters with convenient speed ; and 
further, according to the orders lately set forthe by virtue of the 
queene’s majesty’s commission for causes sctledeathonl, at the cost and 
charges of the said church, whereof we require you not to faile, and 
so we bid you farewell. From London, the 21st of December, 1561.” 

Here then is an injunction issued by the glorious Queen 
Bess and her Anglo-Catholic officers, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished, either in terms or intentions, from the orders 
issued by William Dowsing or any other Puritan of Crom- 
well’s time. It is certain that we owe the preservation of 
such glorious monuments as have yet escaped, more to in- 
advertency, or sheer weariness of destruction, than to any 
better cause: such injunctions as these, if carried out, would 
have demolished the screens of Winchester and St. Alban’s, 
equally with those of Bristol; for niches and tabernacles are 
things heredescribed: the images had been defaced or removed 
under Edward the Sixth, but even the screens themselves 
were far too popish for the new system. At that period ail 
the dignitaries of the Church were confirmed Puritans ;* there 
was no other class of ecclesiastics to be found who would con- 


* Amongst these we cannot omit to notice Dean sata ey who was ap- 


pointed by Elizabeth to that noble church of Durham; where holy Cuthbert 
and venerable Bede once lay gloriously enshrined ; and this wretched Puritan 
soon completed the havoc and destruction commenced under Henry, and car- 
ried on by Edward’s commisioners, Heylin says that this man had been at 
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sent to the innovations, and after the deprivation of the old 
Catholic ecclesiastics, their offices must have been supplied 
by the Genevan men, or left altogether vacant. Afterwards a 
better spirit sprang up, of which Laud, Andrewes, Hooker and 
others are instances; but they could effect little: and Protest- 
antism, combined with the universal decay of Catholic art and 
— throughout the world, has so altered the English 
churches, that the very best are but lamentable wrecks of 
their former glory.* 


the head of the Francfort schismatics ; and, while dean of Durham, actually ad- 

vised and aided the infamous John Knox, in setting up Presbyterianism in 

Scotland. Certain is it that this noble abbey, which but few years previous to his 
time was inferior to none either in richness or solemnity, became a perfect wreck 
under his control; and he scrupled not to deface the tombs of the bishops, and 
even to apply the sacred ornaments to profane uses. 

“The priors buried in the centry garth had each one a tombstone, either of 
marble or freestone, which Dean Wittingham caused to be pulled down and taken 
aways and broke and defaced all such stones as had any pictures of brass, or other 
imagery work, or chalices, wrought upon them; and the rest he took away and 
employed them to his own use, in making a wash-house at the end of the centry garth 
for his laundresses !! ! 

“ Within the abbey church were two marble holy-water stones, bossed with 
hollow bosses, on the outsides thereof curiously wrought, These were taken 
away by Dean Wittingham, and removed into his kitchen, and employed to profane 
uses ; | stood there during his life; his servants steeped their beef and salt- 
fish in them. Moreover, Mrs. Wittingham, after her husband’s, the dean’s, 
death, took away the lesser holy-water stone, and had it set in the kitchen in 
her own house, She likewise carried from the centry garth several gravestones 
of blue marble, and other tombstones that lay upon priors and monks, which she built in 
her own house, in the Bailey.”—Sanderson’s Antiquities of Durham Abbey. 

The same destructions were carrying on, at the same time, in other cathe- 
drals, by Puritan deans and bishops, with the aid of their wives and servants, 
The immense body of evidence that can be collected on these matters, would 
so the Puritans of latter times to be only faint imitators of their originals. 

very bishop of the Establishment was de fucto an altar demolisher and Icono- 
clast ; even stained glass was quite contrary to the real spirit of Anglicanism. 
In a word, under the system as established the cathedrals were useless, the pa- 
rochial churches inconvenient, and the ancient ornaments incongruous, 

* No doubt England deserved this scourge ; she had become unworthy of the 

. blessings she enjoyed; and this dreadful chastisement may have been given in 
mercy ; but whatever ulterior good may be eventually brought about by this 
awful, convulsion, surely it is most inconsistent for any man to defend the in- 
struments of this searching visitation, and to glory in their humiliation and decay. 
As well might they extol the cruel Jews who nailed our Lord upon the cross, 
or the traitor Judas who betrayed him, because such things were suffered by 
God to be. Let sounder views of persons and events arise, and y alterca- 
tions cease; there is but little cause to boast, The Catholics lacked faith and 
zeal, betrayed their trust, renounced their spiritual obedience, and even par- 
ticipated in Church plunder; Protestants were sacrilegious, fanatical, and filled 
with | blasphemous heresies; they were the firebrands of God’s wrath, to lay 
waste the vineyard ; and those who defend either them or the system, or who 

would palliate their offences, are guilty of defending sin, an cipate in 
their guilt. And, on the other hand, let no Catholic suppose that the cause 
of this tribulation came from without, Here, in England, in Catholic England, 
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From these lamentable chronicles some correct idea may be 
formed of the desecrated state of England’s churches after 
the great schism of the sixteenth century. Truly does it seem 
that the words of Jeremiah in his Lamentations had come to 
pass in this unhappy land: “ Vie Sion lugent eo quod non 
sint qui veniant ad solemnitatem, omnes porte ejus destructe, 
sacerdotes ejus gementes, virgines ejus squalide, et ipsa oppressa 
amaritudine.” Again, “Quomodo obscuratum est aurum, muta- 
tus est color optimus, dispersi sunt lapides Sanctuarii in capite 
omnium platearum;” and yet this dark and dismal period of sac- 
rilege, of infidelity, and irreverence, is ee istinguished 
as Anglo-Catholic, by men who are professedly engaged in 
building up the walls of Sion. The misapplication of the term 
Anglo-Catholic at the present time is truly surprising, and by 
gross inconsistency it is used exclusively to signify times 
and events essentially Protestant. While the almost Puritan 
service of the last three centuries, composed under the imme- 
diate superintendence of foreign heretics, with all its meager- 
ness, departure from antiquity, and inconsistency, is denomi- 
nated Anglo-Catholic, the ancient rites of the Hnglish Church, 
which she held in common with the rest of Christendom, are 
termed Romish, and not unfrequently this expression is 


actually applied to the very — and ceremonies com- 


piled by the old English bishops, and which were, in a manner, 
peculiar to this country. The modern English service is very 
Genevan, but the ancient English liturgy, although approved 
and sanctioned by the holy see, was not Roman. Gregory of 
ever-blessed memory, commanded St. Austin to adopt such 
rites and customs as he found practised in the churches of 
those countries through which he passed on his journey to 
England, as might tend to the increase of edification; and to 
introduce them in the English Church: and we may reason- 


was a stronghold coed for that monster heresy, in the hearts of those who 
should have stood like bulwarks against his approach. The spirit of luxury, 
the spirit of indifference, the spirit of the world, were canadian among all 
ranks, Sacraments were neglected, apparel was extravagant, mortifications 
were rare, humility had fled,—pride and paganism were spreading fast. And. 
when novelties and infidelities arose, they found a soil prepared to nurture them, 
in a land where in better days they would have been withered in a moment: 
for Protestantism cannot plant itself, much less take root, in a truly Catholic atmos- 
phere. England’s Church had degenerated, and it fell; and when Protestants can 
be brought to view the things in which they now glory, as so many vials of God’s 
wrath, and when Catholics discern the true causes of this sad decay, and, 
burning with zeal and faith, stand forth with ancient devotion and fervour, 
despising the world and all things but God and His holy Church, and shine as 
lights before their fellow men, then may we hope indeed for the blessings of 
unity and peace, 
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ably conclude, that ours was a very perfect ritual. At 
the time when Calvin undertook to revise and alter the 
English Liturgy, was it not filled with commemorations of 
those saintly prelates and kings, who had shone as lights of 
faith in this once truly glorious land? and had not a canonised 
bishop of England composed so holy and approved an office, 
that in the missals and rituals it is termed “ad usum insignis et 

reclare ecclesiz Sarum?” was not God worshiped with marvel- 
ous solemnity in the old English Church? and indeed, was there 
any portion of Christendom to be compared with it, for the 
multitude and glory of its pious monuments and religious 
buildings? and while many of them were erecting, Rome 
was a perfect desert. Yet in face of all these facts, we con- 
tinually hear of “ Romish altars,” “ Romish roods,” “ Romish 
ceremonies,” “ built by the old Romans,” “a Roman priest” 

(probably a rector with chasuble and chalice, who never 
was out of England in his life), “Romish bishops,” “ Romish 
superstitions,” and the like; and men have been so deluded 
with these ideas, that they have brought themselves to hate 
the Church of their country and of their fathers as foreign, 
and to embrace and cherish really foreign novelties as English. 
But it is to be remembered, that although these ancient om 
were by God’s blessing brought to the highest perfection in 
this land, we did not possess or hold them as Hnglishmen, but as 
Catholics; our country was as indeed a bright gem, but it was 
only one jewel in the crown of the Catholic Church. And 
although in the days of Faith we were permitted to excel 
most other nations in the majesty of our rites, it was by virtue 
of our communion and holy obedience to Christ’s vicar, the 
Bishop of Rome, successor to the Prince of Apostles. Once 
severed from his authority, cathedrals, abbeys, cloisters, altars, 
shrines, bishops, priests, lands, and ——_ availed nothing, 
—they passed away at a breath. Their glory was as a dream, 
and their place knew them no more: the source of life was 
severed, and they were dried up and withered away. And 
let those who think by mere arch or pinnacle to revive solemni- 
ties and retrieve the past, read the awful lesson of England’s 
unishment written with iron hand on every glorious pile. 

en courtier bishops and trembling priests first signed the 
fatal act of schism, that separated England from the mother 
church of Rome, their possessions were ample, their pas- 
tures were green, their buildings were spacious, lofty, and 
beauteous, the furniture of the altars was all-glorious, the 
majesty of the temples was unimpaired, and the Church of 

England seemed like a fabric, so strong, so venerable, and{so. 
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mighty, that it could not be shaken. And for a few days’ 
length it looked the same, and the matins were sung, the 
mass was solemnised, the procession winded through the aisles, 
and tapers burnt round the shrines, and in the foolishness of 
their hearts the people said, what need have we of any pope? 
but a dark speck soon appeared on the horizon, and a whirl- 
wind of destruction arose, and the foundations of this vast 
fabric were undermined, and the choirs ceased to echo with 
the sound of praise, and soon they were roofless; and the 
lights of the sanctuary were extinguished, and costly jewels 
and gold were no longer to be seen; and the relics of saints 
were scattered, and the treasures of the Church were pillaged, 
and her authority became a name, and the altars of God were 
overthrown, and the image of Christ was defaced, and strange 
ministers stood in the temple of God and mocked the olden 
solemnity. And although three hundred years have passed 
away, and men have somewhat of a taste for the things that 
their fathers revered, and axes and hammers are laid by, and 
restorations are in hand, yet when we stand beneath the 
yaulted roof of Catholic antiquity, and view the motley group 
that sit in old churchmen’s stalls to hear some anthem sung, 
while the stripped and mutilated sanctuary is abandoned 
and forlorn, filled up with benches of the meanest sort, we 
must in sorrow feel that the anger of God is not withdrawn, 
that His hand is still heavy on us; and we may in truth 
exclaim—* Patres nostri peccaverunt et non sunt; et nos 
iniquitates eorum portavimus :” nor can we hope to see. Eng- 
land freed from the curse that has fallen on her for her 
ancient offences, till the cause which provoked it is removed. 
Let those, then, who would build up the sanctuary of God, 
first prostrate themselves in humility before the tribunal of 
Christ upon earth, and then, under holy obedience, and in 
the true spirit of England’s ancient Churchmen, turn to the 
re-edification of those material temples which heresy has 
defaced and destroyed ; but the present system is too rotten 
and decayed to work upon; and patching up Protestantism 
with copes and candles, would be no better than whitening 
a sepulchre: for choirs, chancels, altars, and roods, have 
no part with modern Liturgies and Calvinised rubrics ; 
either the things or the system must be abandoned: the 
glories of pointed architecture, if viewed distinct from their 
Catholic origin, and as symbols of the true and ancient faith, 
lose at once their greatest claim on our veneration; and far 
better would it be to see the churches left ruined as they are, 
than revived as a mere disguise for Protestantism. We hail the 
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present feelings of admiration for paaletnteade antiquity 
only asa probable means of event restoring the faith, 
pons § not as an abstract question of art or taste; but let us 
hope that God in his mercy has stirred up these sentiments 
in the breasts of our separated countrymen, for the accom- 
plishment of some great end; for if they fail in working them 
out to a right conclusion, the cause is hopeless indeed; the 
English Catholics are too reduced and degenerated to 
accomplish any revival on the great scale of antiquity; 
moreover, the fervour of their ancestors does not shine 
by any means conspicuous among them; and what has been 

ady accomplished under these unfavourable circumstances 
is little short of miraculous; and by showing what a few 
out of a remnant who work on the old foundation can achieve, 
should serve as an encouragement to others, who have 
greater means and equal desire, but want the authority. In 
a word, the will is on one side, the power on the other; once 
united, a few years would restore centuries of decay. One 
thing, however, seems certain, that we must shortly prepare 
for some wonderful change to be worked, either on the side 
of God or of Satan; for those who are really animated with 
Catholic feeling will never remain satisfied with the mere 
shadow of antiquity; and Protestants and infidels clamour 
loudly against the a return to mere decorum that has 
already been accomplished in certain places. 

The via media is rapidly narrowing on those who tread 
that dangerous and deceptive road; it will soon be utterly 
impracticable. ‘Two paths will then present themselves for 
choice: this returns to England’s Church, with her priests, 
her altars, her sanctuaries, and her ancient solemnity, com- 
munion with Christendom, and part with her glorious saints 
and martyrs of old; that, on to the conventicle, with its 
preaching throne and galleries, the divisions of dissent, and 

rtion with heresiarchs and blasphemers. The hour is at 

d when ambiguous expressions and subtle evasions will 
no longer shelter or conceal. Men must stand forth the 
avowed champions of Catholic truth or Protestant error; and 
blessed indeed will they be who, at the hour of trial, fail not, 
but, counting all loss as gain in the cause of Christ, apply 
themselves to the holy work of England’s conversion, like 
blessed Austin of old, strengthened and supported by that 
rock of Peter which cannot be moved, and against whom the 
world and Satan shall never prevail. 
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Art. IV.—Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. By John L. Stephens: Illustrated by 
numerous Engravings. London: 1841. 


M* STEPHENS is already favourably known to 
most readers by his agreeable volume, “ Incidents 
of Travel in Egypt, bia Petrea, and the Holy Land.” 
Being an American publication, it has had the advantage 
of the very extensive circulation which the cheapness of 
the English reprint naturally secured; so that although 
a stranger, and a comparatively young author, he comes 
before the public on terms of much greater familiarity 
than many an older and more hackneyed traveller. We can 
have little difficulty in predicting that all those to whom it 
may be accessible, will gladly, and with much interest, renew 
their acquaintance with him in his “ Incidents of Travel in 
Central America.” Its success at home is said to have been 
unexampled. Above ten thousand copies of the American 
edition have been already sold: a French translation has ap- 
peared ; the United States Advertiser announces that a German 
one is in preparation ; and the author has set out on a second 
expedition to Guatemala, to continue and complete the re- 
searches which have proved so interesting. 

The long-protracted struggle of which these distant pro- 
vinces have been the scene, and which, we fear, is but nomi- 
nally at an end, will naturally give an especial interest to 
Mr. Stephens’s sketches of their social and political condition. 
It is not our intention, however, to dwell on these. They 
are lively, and often graphically drawn, but to us the least 
attractive portion of his work; and his residence in the 
country and intercourse with its society, were too limited 
and too much devoted to other enquiry, to entitle his narra- 
tive to the character of a complete picture. His visit, though 
nominally diplomatic, left him at liberty, as matters turned 
out, to regulate his movements as he pleased. He arrived at 
a moment when the first great crisis of counter-revolution 
had just been passed. After the second presidency of General 
Morazan, which expired the May previous to Mr. Stephens’s 
arrival, the states of Guatemala, ae ali Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, had declared themselves independent of the 
Federal Government. No new elections of president, sena- 
tors, or deputies, were held; the offices were permitted to 
stand vacant; and with the exception of a vice-president, 
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appointed ad interim, the federal government, to which he 
had been accredited, had left no trace of its authority. San 
Salvador and Quezaltenango declared in its favour ; Honduras 
was held in subjection, by military force, under Morazan ; 
and thus the states were, in point of fact, equally divided be- 
tween the parties. This unsettled state of politics exempted 
him almost entirely from official duties, and freed him from 
all official responsibility; and thus his volumes present 
scarcely a trace of the official character. They are light and 
playful, as if they came from the pen of some Bond-street 
oiterer ; and though they contain much important political in- 
formation, and bring us occasionally into contact with Morazan 
and Carrera, as victory alternates between their respective 
parties ; yet they oniuelie be considered as containing a 
regular chronicle of the war, or a connected view of the po- 
litical resources or prospects of the country. 

Neither do we deem it necessary to dwell upon the per- 
sonal adventures with which they abound ;—the author’s 
difficulties and devices, the incidents, ludicrous or interesting, 
which befel him. Each new season brings us commodities 
like these in abundance ; and athough there is much in Mr. 
Stephens’s manner to raise him, even here, above the level of 
every-day travellers, yet his work contains so much more at- 
tractive matter, that, for the rest, we must content ourselves 
with a general assurance that it will be found full of interest 
and amusement. 

There is one section to which we would refer more specially 
before we proceed ; and which we feel considerable reluctance 
in passing by. It is a detailed examination of the practica- 
bility of connecting the navigation of the Atlantic with that 
of the Pacific Ocean. But it would be impossible to condense 
- satisfactorily, within the limits at our disposal, the ample and 
valuable materials which Mr. Stephens has collected. They are 
taken chiefly from the report of Mr. Bailey, a half-pay officer 
of the English navy, who was employed by the government 
of Central America to survey the canal route from the Pa- 
cific to the lake of Nicaragua, and will be found in the last 
chapter of the first volume. The result would seem to set at 
least one branch of the question—the canal over the isthmus 
—at rest for ever. 

We shall best consult our own feelings, and, we doubt not, 
those of our readers, by confining our observations to the 
abundant information which the work supplies on the vast 


and mysterious architectural remains of the aboriginal races 
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of America, with which these provinces, imperfectly as they 
have been explored, are known to abound,—a subject which, 
notwithstanding the ample materials for its study which al- 
ready existed, is, we believe, still new to a large portion of 
the reading public. It is difficult, indeed, to account for the 
small degree of interest which it has created among us. More 
than half-a-century has elapsed since the ruins of Palenque 
were explored by Del Rio; Humboldt’s “ Researches in 
Mexico” have been for thirty years before the public; and 
yet the crude and sceptical views of Robertson still retain 
their influence, at least negatively; we still speak familiarly 
of the New World, though it is found to possess works of art 
apparently as old as our own: nor has all the evidence which 
has been supplied, succeeded in displacing the traditionary 
opinion, that “America could not have been peopled by any 
nation of the ancient continent which had made any consider- 
able progress in civilization.” * 

Much of this, no doubt, was owing to the character of the 

works in which the subject was treated, generally peeking 

e great 
mass of readers. The Spanish historians of the pend. 0% 
abound in descriptions of the gorgeous temples and stately 
palaces which overspread the new country, and rivalled the 
magnificence of the fairest European cities. But later wri-. 
ters, with Robertson, regarded this as fiction, or, at best, as 
palpable exaggeration, intended to enhance the value of their 
conquest in the eyes of European nations; and at the end of 
a few generations, when the intercourse with the new world 
was chiefly confined to the maritime cities, it was almost for- 
gotten, even by the Spaniards themselves. About the middle 
of the last century, a wandering party discovered in the in- 
terior the remains of a city originally of vast extent, called by 
the Indians Casas de Piedras (Houses of Stone). The un- 
known city so discovered was that since called Palenque, 
from the name of the village nearest to the spot where it 
stands. 

In 1786, a commission of search was ordered by the King 
of Spain; and, in the following year, the local government 
despatched Antonio del Rio, with authority to explore, and 
report upon, the ruins. From some unexplained causes, 
however, his interesting report, with a commentary by Dr. 
Paul Cabrera, was long withheld from publication; and it 


8 
voluminous and expensive, nor within the reach of t 


* Robertson’s America, vol. ii, p. 33. 
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was only after the Mexican revolution that his manuscripts, 
falling into the hands of an English gentleman, were trans- 
lated into English, and published in 1822. 

The work thus ubliched formed, a a earlier by many 
years, an aN supplement to Humboldt’s Researches in 
Mewico, which been printed meantime in London, in 
1814; and it furnished satisfactory evidence, that the civi~ 
lization evinced by the remains of ancient art at Mexico, had 
not been confined to that province alone, but extended, at 
least, throughout the entire peninsula. 

_ Although the results of the first Spanish commission had 
not yet been communicated to the world, a second, under M. 
Dupaix, was sent out by Charles IV, which pursued its re- 
searches in 1805, 1806, and 1807, the desi a being made by 
M. Castenada, who accompanied the cnpeliiien in quality of 
draughtsman. But, in this case also, its publication was in- 
terrupted by the distracted state of politics. The manuscripts 
and designs were detained at Mexico in the hands of Caste- 
nada, who afterwards deposited them in the museum of na- 
tural history. Eventually, M. Baradere was authorized b 
the Mexican government to follow up the researches of his 
predecessors. On his return to Europe, he was permitted to 
take with him the — designs of Castenada, and after- 
wards obtained an authentic copy of Dupaix’s Report. This, 
. however, had been already published in England. It is em- 
bodied, along with the accompanying designs, in the fourth 
volume of Lord Kingsborough’s magnificent Collection of 
Mexican Antiquities, which appeared in 1829, and which, 
though sadly deficient in order and classification, must still 
- be considered as the great storehouse of information on all 
topics connected with the antiquities of the new world. 
Dupaix’s work itself was published separately at the Bureau des 
Antiquités Mexicanes, Paris, 1834-5, with illustrations, notes, 
and other documents, by MM. Baradére, St. Priest, Le Noir, 
and others. The engravings of Castenada’s designs are co- 
loured and filled up with considerable advantage, it is said, 
in point of effect, but evident danger as regards accuracy. 

e have had occasion to notice in a recent article,* a very 
splendidly illustrated work, M. Waldeck’s Voyage Pittoresque 
et Archéologique dans la Province de Yucatan (Amérique 
Centrale. ) e refer to it now, not so much for its own 
merit, as for the promise which it held out with regard to a 


* Vol. xi. p. 
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new work by the same author, long since announced, the 
fruit of two years’ residence and researches in the interior of 
central America. We have seen references also to a book 
with a similar title, Voyage Pittoresque et Archéologique dans 
la Mewique, by C. Nebel. Of this work we are not enabled 
to speak from personal inspection ; but the illustrations, though 
not numerous or embracing a large number of subjects, are 
said to be extremely well executed. 

From the enumeration of these, the principal works con- 
nected with American antiquities, it will easily be seen that 
they are not of a character to render the subject popular. 
They are all of a class accessible to few private individuals, 
and some (as Lord Kingsborough’s) beyond the resources 
even of public libraries, except those of the highest class. 
The brief accounts published by Colonel Galindo (whose un- 
happy death is recorded by Mr. Stephens) in the Literary 
Gazetie,* created but little interest. They appeared at the 
same time in the transactions of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, and are now embodied in the Paris edition of Dupaix’s 
work. We therefore regard Mr. Stephens’s compendious 
and comparatively cheap volumes as a great boon to the less 
favoured portion of the reading public. We can scarcely 
anticipate, on this side of the Atlantic, such success as that 
which he is said to have met at home. But we have little 
doubt that his book will do more to call attention to this 
most interesting subject, than the costly, and indeed magni- 
ficent, folios of Lord Kingsborough. 

Unlike former explorers, who went to work with royal 
commission, he was almost entirely unassisted. His diplo- 
matic character was occasionally serviceable, though occasion- 
ally, too, as in the purchase of Quirigua, it stood seriously in 
his way. Accompanied only by his friend Mr. Catherwood, 
whose drawings supply the illustrations of the work, and a 
single attendant, he contrived, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties incidental to a journey through an uncivilized country 
distracted by civil war, to explore, in an incredibly short 
time, a great number of the ancient cities, some of which had 
never before been visited. The city of Quirigua seems to 
have been unknown, till he was accidentally apprised of its 
existence. Being unable to visit it in person, he has taken 
his description from the notes of his companion, Mr. Cather- 
wood. Many of these ruins are of great extent and must 
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once have been truly magnificent. All record even of their 
names has long disappeared, and they are now named from 
some accidental circumstance, generally from the nearest village 
or hacienda. Many, we doubt not, still remain to be discovered, 
which are — not inferior in interest to any hitherto 
explored. ‘The following passage is but one among many 
similar indications of our imperfect acquaintance with the 
ancient treasures of this singular province. It may serve to 
stimulate the zeal of some future traveller. 

** The padre’s knowledge was not confined to his own immediate 
neighbourhood. His first curacy was at Coban, in the province of 
Vera Paz; and he told me that four leagues from that place was 
another ancient city, as large as that of Santa Cruz del Quiché, 
deserted and desolate, and almost as perfect as when evacuated by 
its inhabitants. He had wandered through its silent streets, and 
over its gigantic buildings; and its palace was as entire as that of 
Quiché when he first saw it. This is within two hundred miles of 
Guatemala, and in a district of country not disturbed by war; yet, 
with all our inquiries, we had heard nothing of it. And now the 
information really grieved us. Going to the place would add eight 
hundred miles to our journey. Our plans were fixed, our time 
already limited; and in that wild country and its unsettled state, 
we had superstitious apprehensions that it was ominous to return. 
My impression, however, of the existence of such a city is most 
strong. Ido most earnestly hope that some future traveller will 
visit it. He will not hear of it even at Guatemala, and perhaps 
will be told that it does not exist. Nevertheless, let him seek for 
it; and if he do find it, experience sensations which seldom fall 
to the lot of man.”—vol. ii. p. 193. 

The cities actually explored by Mr. Stephens and his com- 
panions are eight in number: Copan, Quirigua, Tecpan Gua- 
—_— Quiché, Gueguetenango, Ocosingo, Palenque, and 

x 

It would be impossible to condense within reasonable limits 
a connected view of the results of his researches; and if there 
be any deficiency in his plan, it is in this particular ;—he has 
relied too much upon the illlustrations of his accomplished 
draughtsman; and he might have added materially, both to 
the interest and the perspicuity of his book, by a | geore 
chapter on the leading peculiarities which distinguish these 
from the remains of the old continent ;—the most striking 
points of coincidence in both, and the affinities which con- 
nect the old and the new world, and establish the identity of 
origin of the races (isolated from each other as they were) by 
which they were respectively peopled. From an oriental 
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traveller, for example, we had a right to expect a compara- 
tive view of Egyptian and American hieroglyphics, at least in 
their general pcre and although we gratefully acknow- 
emg 9 additions to the stock of specimens furnished 
by Dupaix and Lord Kingsborough, yet we cannot but feel 
that the student would have been materially assisted by some 
descriptive observatic..s of his own—made while the impres- 
sions of actual observation were still fresh—on the prevailing 
character of the symbols employed, which it is often difficult 
to ascertain in a Y woe » no matter how accurate it may be. 
These, however, are defects which may be more fully sup- 
plied by the result of his farther researches. 

We shall transcribe some of his descriptions of the remains, 
following the order of his route, and reserving for the close a 
few observations on his theory with regard to their origin 
and antiquity. 

His first labours were among the ruins of Copan, situated 
on the left bank of the Copan River, in the state of Hon- 
duras. With the exception of a glowing account given by 
Francisco de Fuentes, the chronicler of Sestentia and a 
communication from Colonel Galindo to the Literary Gazette 
already mentioned, these remains would seem to have been 


utterly unknown;—at least no drawing had before been pub- 
lished, a circumstance which adds materially to the interest 
of those ——— in number) which illustrate the first 


volume. Their first view of the ruins is happily described. 
Crossing from the right bank of the a iver, they cut 
their way through tangled masses of underwood to the foot 
of the long wall which they had seen from the opposite side. 

“ The wall was of cut stone, well laid, and in a good state of 
preservation. We ascended by large steps, in some places perfect, 
and in others thrown down by trees, which had grown up between 
the crevices, and reached a terrace, the form of which it was im- 
possible to make out, from the density of the forest in which it was 
enveloped. Our guide cleared a way with his machete, and we 
passed, as it lay half-buried in the earth, a large fragment of stone 
elaborately sculptured, and came to the angle of a structure with 
steps on the sides, in form and appearance, so far as the trees 
would enable us to make it out, like the sides of a pyramid. Di- 
verging from the base, and working our way through the thick 
woods, we came upon a square stone column, about fourteen feet 
high and three feet on each side, sculptured in very bold relief, and 
on all four of the sides, from the base to the top. The front was 
the figure of a man curiously and richly dressed, and the face, 
evidently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite terror. 
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The back was of a different design, unlike anything we had ever seen 
before, and the sides were covered with hieroglyphics. This our 
guide called an ‘idol;’ and before it, at a distance of three feet, 
was a large block of stone, also sculptured with figures and emblem- 
atical devices, which he called an altar. The sight of this un- 
expected monument put at rest, at once and for ever in our minds, 
all uncertainty in regard to the character of American antiquities ; 
and gave us the assurance that the objects we were in search of 
were interesting, not only as the remains of an unknown people, but 
as works of art, proving, like newly-discovered historical records, 
that the people who once occupied the continent of America were 
not savages. With an interest perhaps stronger than we had ever 
felt in wandering among the ruins of Egypt, we followed our guide, 
who, sometimes missing his way, with a constant and vigorous use 
of his machete, conducted us through the thick forest, among half- 
buried fragments, to fourteen monuments of the same character and 
appearance ; some with more elegant designs, and some in work- 
manship equal to the finest monuments of the Egyptians; one dis- 
placed from its pedestal by enormous roots; another locked in the 
close embrace of branches of trees, and almost lifted out of the 
earth; another hurled to the ground, and bound down by huge 
vines and creepers; and one standing, with its altar before it, in a 
grove of trees which grew around it, seemingly to shade and shroud 
it as a sacred thing; in the solemn stillness of the woods, it seemed 
a divinity mourning over a fallen people. The only sounds that 
disturbed the quiet of this buried city were the noise of monkeys 
moving among the tops of the trees, and the cracking of dry 
branches broken by their weight. They moved over our heads in 
long and swift procession, forty or fifty at a time; some, with little 
ones wound in their long arms, walking out to the end of the 
boughs, and holding on with their hind feet or a curl of the tail, 
sprang to a branch of the next tree, and, with a noise like a current 
of wind, passed on into the depths of the forest. It was the first 
time we had seen these mockeries of humanity, and, with the 
strange monuments around us, they seemed like wandering spirits 
of the departed race guarding the ruins of their former habitations. 
“We returned to the base of the pyramidical structure, and 
ascended by regular stone steps, in some places forced apart by 
bushes and saplings, and in others thrown down by the growth of 
large trees, while some remain entire. In parts they were orna- 
mented with sculptured figures, and rows of death’s heads. Climb- 
ing over the ruined top, we reached a terrace overgrown with 
trees, and crossing it, descended by stone steps into an area so 
covered with trees that at first we could not make out its form, but 
which, on clearing the way with the machete, we ascertained to be 
a square, and with steps on all sides, almost as perfect as those of 
the Roman amphitheatre. The steps were ornamented with sculp- 
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ture, and on the south side, about half-way up, forced out of its 
place by roots, was a colossal head, evidently a portrait. We as- 
cended these steps, and reached a broad terrace a hundred feet 
high, overlooking the river, and supported by the wall which we 
had seen from the opposite bank. The whole terrace was covered 
with trees, and even at this height from the ground were two 
gigantic ceibas, or wild cotton-trees of India, above twenty feet in 
circumference, extending their half-naked roots fifty or a hundred 
feet around, binding down the ruins, and shading them with their 
wide-spreading branches. We sat down on the very edge of the 
wall, and strove in vain to penetrate the mystery by which we 
were surrounded. Who were the people that built this city? In 
the ruined cities of Egypt, even in the long-lost Petra, the stranger 
knows the story of the people whose vestiges are around him. 
America, say historians, was peopled by savages; but savages 
never reared these structures, savages never carved these stones. 
We asked the Indians who made them, and their dull answer was, 
* Quien sabe?’ ‘ Who knows ?’”—vol. i. pp. 101-4. 

From the nature of the ground, strewn with fragments of 
fallen pyramids and levelled walls, overspread with an inex- 
tricable mass of tangled underwood, and hidden by the huge 
forest trees in which it is buried, it is impossible to obtain, 
even from the highest point in the neighbourhood, any con- 
nected view of the ruins; and it is often impossible to see at 
the same time two buildings separated but a few yards from 
each other. In laying down the plan which accompanies the 
description, it was necessary in some cases to clear the inter- 
mediate space, and in others to be guided by the bearings of 
the principal remains; but the dulness and indolence of the 
Indian workmen employed, was one of the most serious 
impediments to accuracy and despatch. 

e ruins stretch for more than two miles along the river ; 
and, as the dense forest in the rear is yet unexplored, it is 
impossible to say what may be their extent in that direction. 
And yet what remains appears to have belonged exclusively 
to public buildings. No trace of private houses can be dis- 
covered; their more frail material, probably, has entirely 
disappeared, so that we have no means of ascertaining the 
actual magnitude of what was properly the inhabited city. 
The most remarkable of the ruins is what has been called the 
temple—an oblong building of truly, colossal proportions. 
The front extends six hundred and twenty feet along the 
river, and varies from sixty to ninety feet in height. It is 
built of regularly hewn stones, from three to six feet long, 
and one and a half in thickness. ‘The three remaining sides 
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are pyramidal; the surface consists of ranges of steps rising 
by regular gradation. However, _ from original design, 
partly from accidental injury and decay, the height of the 
plane surface is not uniform, varying from thirty to a hundred 
and forty feet. It would be impossible to convey any detailed 
idea of its form; but some notion may be formed of its 
stupendous proportions, when, to what is stated above, we 
add, that “the whole line of survey is two thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-six feet.” 
In the extract above there is an allusion to certain singular 
colossal monuments which the natives called idols. For an 
accurate notion of them we must refer to the illustrations, 
which are executed with great elegance and spirit. The num- 
ber examined by Mr. Stephens appears to have been eleven ; 
but it is by no means certain that there are not many more. 
Referring the reader to the engravings, he abstains from all 
description. We shall endeavour to draw up, from the 
illustrations themselves, some general idea of their form. 
They have been compared to the caryated pilasters of Osiris, 
at Medineh Abou: but, not to dwell upon other points of 
difference, the nudity of the latter appears fatal to the 
resemblance. If there be any parallel for them in Egyptian 
remains(which we doubt), perhaps the pillars at Carnak, des- 
cribed by Mr. Hamilton, as in the form of “ human figures 
in the character of Hermes, that is the lower part of the body 
hidden and unshapen, with his arms folded’* might convey it 
better; but we are disposed to look upon them as entirely 
peculiar, without any example elsewhere. _ 
They are solid quadrangular prisms of stone, eleven or 
twelve feet high, and elaborately sculptured on all four sides. 
Some are standing, as in the olden time ; others have been flung 
down, or cast from the perpendicular, by the monsters of the 
forest which have sprung up around ; one, which seems to be 
the most beautiful of all, is completely buried, except the 
head and breast; and of another nothing is visible beyond 
the feet, which are thrust out from amid the masses of fallen 
rock which cover it. In general the subject is a human 
figure, clad in a rich and gorgeous robe, obviously religious, 
with a massive head-dress of most complicated, and indeed 
unintelligible design. The ears, generally ques protrude 
ina strange and unnatural fashion; the hands are folded 
upwards upon the chest in an attitude of repose; the lower 
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extremities are (in all cases except one, where the tunic is 
unusually short), covered to the midleg by arich and embroid- 
ered robe, beneath which the feet project, clad in curiously 
wrought sandals or buskins. 

In the majority of cases the beard and moustache, which are 
strangely joined together, indicate that the idol (if such indeed 
they be) is of the male sex. But there is one—the best pre- 
served of all—in which the face and figure are evidently female. 
The face wears an unusual expression of softness: the head- 
dress is of a peculiarly rich and ornamental character; the 
wrists are loaded with precious bracelets: a medallion head 
of some animal rests upon the breast, between the hands; and 
two narrow figured stripes, covered with ae and re- 
sembling the ends of our priestly stole, hang down over the 
embroidered tunic, which is longer and more ornamented than 
those worn by the male figures. We know not whether the 
similarity may be seen by others, but the entire figure, dress, 
attitude, and general character, seem to us to resemble very 
strikingly the antique statues of Diana of Ephesus, three or 
four of” which are preserved in the Vatican (in the Museo Pio- 
Clementino, if our memory do not deceive us.) 

The lateral surfaces of the idols are covered with hiero- 
lyphics, but the back is sculptured almost with the same 
esign as that of the front; though the face, generally speak- 

ing, differs, not only in features, but also in expression, from 
that which the front presents. In one of those represented 
in the engraving, the front face, with its open mouth, staring 
eye-balls, and elevated brows, is calculated to inspire the 
~ extreme of terror; while the expression of that upon the 
back is soft and gentle, and in every respect the reverse of 
the other. But in all, it is very remarkable that the features 
are of a type entirely different, and indeed must belong to a 
different race, from that which is represented in the other 
sculptures of Copan, and in those of Palenque. In the latter, 
the conical form of the head, the low and singularly receding 
forehead, the huge and prominent nose, and still more, the 
disgusting protrusion of the lip, which the falling back of the 
chin brings into more hideous relief, indicate a race which has 
entirely disappeared in the new continent, and for which natural 
history, whetherat this day or at‘any former period, suppliesno 
parallel in the old. But in the idols none of these 
are found: the face is of a handsome oval form ; the forehead 
is full and well proportioned; the nose is more of the Egypt- 
ian than the Mexican cast; and the lips, though disfigured 
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by the circumstance that the mouth is represented open, 
appear soft, delicate, and gracefully formed. We cannot but 
consider this a very important fact, and one which must enter 
materially into the discussion of the origin of the mysterious 
races which once peopled these solitudes. Mr. Stephens has 
not adverted to the circumstance, or at least offers no obser- 
vation upon it. 

In front of each idol is found an altar. These differ very 
much in detail, but one has an accompaniment too remarkable 
to be overlooked;—a crocodile’s head, with jaws half distended, 
and displaying the formidable teeth in all their terror. We 
shall have occasion to advert again to this unmistakable 
Egyptian association; for the present we shall only observe 
that the idol beside which it stands, displays the Tensile 
cross strongly marked, and the top has an ornament closely 
resembling the trunk of an elephant, an animal unknown in 
the new world. Still more startling the discovery of long 
ghastly rows of graven death’s heads, grinning down from 
their silent resting-place, as if in mockery of the ruin which 
they, emblems of decay though they be, have survived by 
many an age. The same strange subject is also graven on 
the front of an altar (opposite page 154), and we should 
observe that the resemblance to a hemes scull is there much 
more clearly defined. 


* At the foot of these structures, and in different parts of the 
quadrangular area, are numerous remains of sculpture; among 
which is a colossal monument, richly sculptured, fallen and ruined. 
Behind it, fragments of sculpture, thrown from their places by 
trees, are strewed and lying loose on the side of the pyramid, from 
the base to the top; and among them our attention was forcibly 
arrested by rows of death’s heads, of gigantic proportions, still 
standing in their places, about half-way up the side of the pyramid ; 
the effect was extraordinary. The engraving which follows repre- 
sents one of them. 

“ At the time of our visit we had no doubt that these were 
death’s heads; but it has been suggested to me, that the drawing 
is more like the scull of a monkey than that of a man. And in 
connexion with this remark, I may add, what attracted our atten- 
tion, though not so forcibly, at the time. Among the fragments 
on this side were the remains of a colossal ape or baboon, strongly 
resembling, in outline and appearance, the four monstrous animals 
which once stood in front, attached to the base of the obelisk at 
Luxor, now in Paris; and which, under the name of Cynocephali, 
were worshipped at Thebes. This fragment was about six feet 
high. The head was wanting; the trunk lay on the . of the 
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pyramid, and we rolled it down several steps, when it fell among a 
mass of stones, from which we could not disengage it. We had no 
such idea at the time, but it is not absurd to suppose the sculptured 
sculls to be intended for the heads of monkeys, and that these 
animals were worshipped as deities by the people who built Copan.” 
—vol. i. pp. 134-6. 


This conjecture is not improbable, although it appears to. 
us, that the sculls of a race with a facial angle so low, a ° 
forehead so receding, and a jaw so prominent, as that repre- 
sented on the monuments of Copan, must have strikingly 
resembled the engraving given in the work. Either suppo- 
sition may be the foundation of another Egyptian analogy. 

We cannot pass from Copan without extracting the de- 
scription of a very remarkable altar. It stands opposite one 
of the idols, which differs in appearance from all the rest, 
being narrower at the bottom, and gradually widening to- 
wards the top. The sculpture, too, is peculiarly good; and 
there is more of artistic skill in the execution of the hands 
than in any of the other figures. 


* Near this is a remarkable altar, which perhaps presents as 
curious a subject of speculation as any monument in Copan. The 
altars, like the idols, are all of a single block of stone. In general 
they are not so richly ornamented, and are more faded and worn, 
or covered with moss; some were completely buried, and of others 
it was difficult to make out more than the form. All differ in 
fashion, and doubtless had some distinct and peculiar reference to 
the idols before which they stood. This stands on four globes, cut 
out of the same stone ; the sculpture is in bas-relief, and is the only 
specimen of that kind of sculpture found at Copan, all the rest 
being in bold alto-relievo. It is six feet square, and four feet high; 
and the top is divided into thirty-six tablets of hieroglyphics, — 
which, beyond doubt, record some event in the history of the mys- 
terious people who once inhabited the city. The lines are still 
distinctly visible. 

“The next two engravings exhibit the four sides of this altar : 
each side represents four individuals. On the west side are the two 
principal personages, with their faces opposite each other, and 
apparently engaged in argument or negotiation. The other four- 
teen are divided into two equal parties, and seem to be following 
their leaders. Each of the two principal figures is seated cross- 
legged, in the oriental fashion, on a hieroglyphic, which probably 
designates his name and office, or character ; and on three of which 
the serpent forms part. Between the two principal personages is a 
remarkable cartouche, containing two hicroglyphics well preserved, 
which reminded us strongly of the Egyptian method of giving the 
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names of kings or heroes in whose honour monuments are erected. 
The head dresses are remarkable for their curious and complicated 
form ; the figures have all breast-plates, and one of the two prin- 
cipal personages holds in his hand an instrument, which may per- 
haps be considered a sceptre ; each of the others holds an object 
which can be only a subject for speculation and conjecture. It may 
be a weapon of war; and, if so, is the only thing of the kind found 
represented at Copan. In other countries, battle-scenes, warriors, 
and weapons of war, are the most prominent objects of sculpture ; 
and from the entire absence of these here, there is reason to believe 
that the people were not warlike, but peaceable, and easily sub- 
dued. 


The engravings of this altar are extremely curious, and 
deserving of minute examination. The serpent (which is 
also an Egyptian symbol) to which the extract alludes, is of 
frequent occurrence at Palenque, but we are unable to recog- 
nise in the mode in which the hieroglyphics are represented 
in the engraving, any resemblance to the Egyptian cartouche, 
or shield. We discover no trace of any lines surrounding the 
characters, as the well-known cartouche encircles the hiero- 
plyphic name and title in an Egyptian monument. Possibly, 

owever, they are omitted through accident or mistake. 

From Copan Mr. Stephens proceeded to Guatemala, leay- 
ing Mr. Catherwood to complete his drawings. In this jour- 
ney, and, indeed, everywhere throughout the interior, where- 
ever a cura’s house was to be found, he was sure of meeting a 
welcome reception; and he owed much of his success in 
exploring to the assistance of the local clergy, to whose kind- 
ness he bears ample testimony, though he criticises them 
with very considerable freedom. His tone, it is true, is free 
from anything approaching to asperity ; but there is a mixture 
of levity in its liberality, which is frequently fully as painful. 
Thus his descriptions of religious ceremonies not unfrequentl 
become, from this very cause, palpable caricatures ; poe | 
their inaccuracy arises only partly from a misapprehension of 
the spirit of the ceremonial, partly from a desire to fix upon 
everything which is susceptible of a ludicrous turn. We are 
unwilling to particularize instances, because there is abundant 
evidence that it does not proceed froma desire to wound. He 
renders ample justice to the salutary influence exercised by 
the clergy over the rude and fitful people among whom they 
are placed. 


“Tn the course of the day I had an opportunity of seeing, what 
I afterwards observed throughout all central America,—the life of 
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labour and reponsibility passed by the cura in an Indian village, 
who devotes himself faithfully to the people under his charge. Be- 
sides officiating in all the services of the Church, visiting the sick, 
and burying the dead, my worthy host was looked up to by every 
Indian in the village as a counsellor, friend, and father. The door of 
the convent was always open, and Indians were constantly resorting 
to him: a man who had quarrelled with his neighbour ; a wife who had 
been badly treated by her husband ; a father whose son had been car- 
ried off as a soldier : a young girl deserted by her lover : all who were 
in trouble or affliction came to him for advice and consolation, and 
none went away without it. And, besides this, he was principal 
director of all the public business of the town, the right hand of the 
alcado; and had been consulted whether or not I ought to be con- 
sidered as a dangerous person. But the performance of these multi- 
farious duties, and the excitement and danger of the times, were 
wearing away his frame. Four years before, he gave up the capital, 
and took upon himself this curacy ; and during that time he had lived 
a life of labour, anxiety, and peril; cut off from all the delights of 
social intercourse that make labour welcome, beloved by the In- 
dians, but without any one to sympathize with him in his thoughts 
and feelings. Once the troops of Morazan invaded the town, and 
for six months he lay concealed in a cave of the mountains, sup- 
ported by the Indians. Lately the difficulties of the country had 
increased, and the cloud of civil war was darker than ever. He 
mourned ; but, as he said, he had not long to mourn; and the whole 
tone of his thoughts and conversation was so good and pure, that it 
seemed like a green spot in a sandy desert. We sat in the embrasure 
of a large window ; within, the room was already dark. He took 
a pistol from the window-sill, and looking at it, said, with a faint 
smile, that the cross was his protection; and then he put his thin 
hand in mine, and told me to feel his pulse. It was low and feeble, 
and seemed as if every beat would be the last; but he said it was 
always so, and, rising suddenly, added that this was the hour of his 
private devotions, and returned to his room. I felt as if a good 
spirit had flitted away.”—vol. i. pp. 170-2. 

At Guatemala Mr. Stephens discovered that they had left 
behind, near Encuentras, on the Motagua River, the ruins 
of a city called Quirigua, of which, though not far from 
Copan, they had not even heard the name. Being compelled, 
probably by official duty, to proceed to San Salvador, he was 
forced tocontent himself with sending Mr.Catherwood to explore 
alone. This portion of the description is taken, as we tive 
already observed, from the notes of Mr. Catherwood’s journal. 

The remains are of the same general character as those at 
Copan, but by no means so numerous or extensive. The 
pyramidal structures are far inferior in dimensions; but the 
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idols are higher, and approach nearer to the obelisk form, 
than their more stunted prototypes at Copan. He examined 
seven of these singular monuments. The first, twenty feet in 
height, five and a half in its front and back surface, and two 
feet eight inches on the sides, differs from those before ob- 
served, in haying a female face in front, and that of a man 
upon its hinder surface. The sides, as in all the rest, are 
covered with hieroglyphics, and of a similar type. Another 
is twenty-three feet high; and a third, beautifully sculp- 
tured, and twenty-six feet in height, presents a most singular 
appearance, being forced twelve feet out of the perpendicular, 
and inclined at an angle like the Campanile at Pin There 
are four others of lower dimensions, which were so covered 
with rank and fast-rooted creepers, that it was impossible to 
examine them. One of these was circular. He counted, 
besides, fragments of thirteen others; and the guide promised 
to conduct him on the following day to eleven others higher 
than any yet seen. But, partly from suspicion of his inten- 
tions, ang | from want of assistance in the difficult task of 
exploring, Mr. C. was obliged to abandon the idea, and return 
without visiting the spot. To make amends for this disap- 

ointment, Mr. Stephens attempted to purchase the ruins, as 
he had already those of Copan, with the design of trans- 
porting them to New York. But unfortunately, the pro- 
prietor, regarding him as the agent of the American Govern- 
ment, placed an exaggerated value upon the city; and for the 
time, at least, the attempt proved abortive, though he still 
entertains hopes of success. 

The remains of the antique city of Tecpan Guatemala 
have suffered so much from the depredations of the natives, 
who used the materials in the construction of the modern 
town, that the foundations of the ancient buildings are now 
the only index of its greatness. The tourists found but little 
in it to interest them,—the few sculptural figures which re- 
mained being almost entirely defaced. 

After a fatiguing journey, they reached Santa Cruz del 
Quiché, the site of the Indian city Utatlan, which made so 

allant a defence against the Spaniards, under Alvarado. 
The remains of this city, whose date is certainly recent, are 
of a character altogether different from those of Copan or 
Quirigua. 

** At about a mile from the village, we came to a range of eleva- 
tions extending to a great distance, and connected by a ditch which 
had evidently formed the line of fortifications for the ruined city. 
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They consisted of the remains of stone buildings, probably towers, 
the stones well cut and laid together, and the mass of rubbish 
around abounded in flint arrow-heads. Within this line was an 
elevation which grew more imposing as we approached, square, with 
terraces : and having in the centre a tower, in all one hundred and 
twenty feet high. We ascended by steps to three ranges of ter- 
races, and, on the top, entered an area enclosed by stone walls, and 
covered with hard cement, in many places still perfect. Thence 
we ascended by stone steps to the top of the tower, the whole of 
which was formerly covered with stucco, and stood as a fortress at 
the entrance of the great city of Utatlan, the capital of the king- 
dom of the Quiché Indians.”—vol. ii. p. 171. 


The jealousy of the natives, who look with suspicion on 
every stranger visiting the ruins, compelled them to abridge 
their stay. 


“ The whole area was once occupied by the palace, seminary, 
and other buildings of the royal house of Quiché, which now lie for 
the most part in confused and shapeless masses of ruins. The 
palace, as the cura told us, with its courts and corridors, once 
covering the whole diameter, is completely destroyed, and the 
materials have been carried away to build the present village. In 
part, however, the floor still remains entire, with fragments of the 
partition walls, so that the plan of the apartments can be distinctly 
made out. The floor is of hard cement, which, though year after 
year washed by the floods of the rainy season, is hard and durable 
as stone. ‘The inner walls were covered with plaster of a finer de- 
scription, and in corners where there had been less exposure, were 
the remains of colours; no doubt, the whole interior had been or- 
namented with paintings. It gave a strange sensation to walk the 
floor of that roofless palace, and think of that king who left it at 
the head of seventy thousand men to repel the invaders of his 
omy. 

“'The most important part remaining of these ruins is that 
which appears in the engraving, and which is called El Sacrifica- 
torio, or the place of sacrifice. It is a quadrangular stone structure, 
sixty-six fect on each side at the base, and rising in a pyramidal 
form to the height, in its present condition, of thirty-three feet. 
On these sides, there is a range of steps in the middle, each step 
seventeen inches high, and but eight inches on the upper surface, 
which makes the range so steep, that in descending some caution is 
necessary. At the corners are four buttresses of cut stone, dimi- 
nishing in size from the line of the square, and intended to support 
the structure. On the side facing the west there are no steps, but 
the surface is smooth and covered with stucco, grey from long ex- 
posure. By breaking a little at the corners, we saw that there 
were different layers of stucco, doubtless put on at different times ; 
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and all had been ornamented with painted figures. In one place 
we made out part of the body of a leopard, well drawn and coloured.” 
—vol. ii. 183-4. 


The reader has less reason to regret the interruption of 
these researches, as, fortunately, the chief of an official com- 
mission which had explored the ruins in 1836, supplied Mr. 
Stephens with a copy of his manuscript, and permitted him to 
copy several curious and grotesque figures and vases in terra 
cotta, of a style quite different from the severer designs of the 
ancient sculpture, and approaching, from the description, the 
coarser wares of Etruria, or rather of Magna Grecia. It was 
from the cura who escorted them to those ruins, that they 
heard of the lost city to which we referred in a previous 
extract: from him they also heard a stranger and more 
exciting tale, to which Mr. Stephens seems disposed to give 
credence—the existence of an unknown and unconquered tribe 
of Indians, living in the recesses of the Cordilleras, isolated 
and independant, and preserving the spirit, the language, 
and the usages of their fathers. 


“ At this day, the north-eastern section, bounded by the range of 
the Cordilleras and the state of Chiapas, is occupied by Candones, 
or unbaptized Indians, who live as their fathers did, acknowledging 
no submission to the Spaniards; and the government of Central 
America does not pretend to exercise any control over them. But 
the thing that roused us, was the assertion by the padre, that four 
days on the road to Mexico, on the other side of the great sierra, 
was a living city, large and populous, occupied by Indians, pre- 
cisely in the same state as before the discovery of America. He 
had heard of it many years before at the village of Chajul, and was 
told by the villagers, that from the topmost ridge of the sierra this 
city was distinctly visible. He was then young, and with much 
labour climbed to the naked summit of the sierra, from which, at a 
height of ten or twelve thousand feet, he looked over an immense 
plain, extending to Yucatan and the Gulf of Mexico, and saw at a 
great distance a large city spread over a great space, and with 
turrets white and glittering in the sun. The traditionary account 
of the Indians of Chajul is, that no white man has ever reached 
this city ; that the inhabitants speak the Maya language, are aware 
that a race of strangers has conquered the whole country around, 
and murder any white man who attempts to enter their territory. 
They have no coin or other circulating medium ; no horses, cattle, 
mules, or other domestic animals, except fowls, and the cocks they 
keep under ground, to prevent their crowing being heard. 

“ There was a wild novelty—something that touched the imagi- 
nation—in every step of our journey in that country; the old 
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padre, in the deep stillness of the dimly-lighted convent, with his 
long black coat like a robe, and his flashing eye, called up an image 
of the bold and resolute priests who accompanied the armies of the 
conquerors; and as he drew a map on the table, and pointed out 
the sierra to the top of which he climbed, and the position of the 
mysterious city, the interest awakened in us was the most thrilling 
I ever experienced. One look at that city was worth ten years of 
an every-day life. If he is right, a place is left where Indians and 
an Indian city exist as Cortez and Alvarado found them; there 
are living men who can solve the mystery that hangs over the 
ruined cities of America; perhaps who can go to Copan and read 
the inscriptions on its monuments,”—vol. ii, pp, 195-6, 


Gueguetenango, which lies nearly north-west of Santa 
Cruz del Quiche, was the ancient capital of this kingdom; its 
ruins have almost entirely disappeared. Of the few which 
remain the greater part are overgrown with lichen, or con- 
cealed under accumulated deposits of vegetable matter. The 
most interesting are two pyramidal structures, one of which 
measures a hundred and two feet in base, and twenty-eight in 
height. They are built, not of hewn, but rough stones, which 
were originally covered with stucco, and painted. Fortu- 
nately for the researches of the travellers, the proprietor, a 
half-caste Indian, imagined that these buildings, together with 
the mounds (evidently sepulchral) which surround them, con- 
tained interior chambers filled with treasure; he showed them 
a terra cotta vase or tripod, found in one of these mounds, 
which he afterwards gave to Mr, Stephens; and gladly availed 
himself of their assistance in exploring, taking their promise 
that the treasure discovered should fall to his share. How- 
ever, after great labour, they failed in effecting an entrance 
into the pyramid; and their researches among the tombs pro- 
duced nothing but a collection of bones, and some curious 
terra cotta vessels, which, with the tripod, are engraved oppo- 
site page 231. Here also, the necessities of their position 
obliged them to leave their task unfinished. 

At the village of Ocosingo, which lies somewhat more than 
midway on the road to Palenque, their hopes were excited by 
seeing, in the wall of the yard where they stopped, two 
remarkable sculptured figures in the style of those at Copan. 
They were told also, that among the ruins was a cave, which, 
though now choked up with rubbish, originally communicated 
with Palenque, a hundred and fifty miles distant. 


“We passed, on the plain in front, two stone figures lying on 
the ground, with their faces upward; they were well carved, but 
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the characters were somewhat faded by long exposure to the 
elements, although still distinct. Leaving them, we rode on to the 
foot of a high structure, probably a fortress, rising in a pyramidal 
form, with five spacious terraces. These terraces had all been faced 
with stone, and stuccoed; but in many places they were broken 
and overgrown with grass and shrubs. Taking advantage of one of 
the broken parts, we rode up the first pitch, and following the plat- 
form of the terrace, ascended by another breach to the second, and 
in the same way to the third. Then we tied our horses and climbed 
up on foot; on the top was a pyramidal structure overgrown with 
trees, supporting the building which we had seen from the plain 
below. The building is fifty feet front and thirty-five feet deep ; 
it is constructed of stone and lime, and the whole front was once 
covered with stucco, of which part of the cornice and mouldings 
still remain. The entrance is by a doorway ten feet wide, which 
leads into a sort of antechamber, on each side of which is a small 
doorway, leading into an apartment ten feet square. The walls of. 
these apartments were once covered with stucco. The roof was 
formed of stones lapping over in the usual style, and forming as 
near an approach to the arch as was made by the architects of the 
Old World. 

“In the back wall of the centre chamber was a doorway of the 
same size with that in front......The door was choked up with ruins 
to within a few feet of the top; but over it, and extending along’the 
whole front of the structure, was.a large stucco ornament, which at 
first impressed us most forcibly by its striking resemblance to the 
winged globe over the doors of Egyptian temples...... There was 
another surprising feature in this door. The lintel was a beam of 
wood ; of what species we did not know, but our guide said it was of 
the sabote tree. It was so hard, that on being struck it rang like metal, 
and was perfectly sound, without a worm-hole or other symptom 
of decay. The surface was smooth and even, and from a very 
close examination we were of the opinion that it must have been 
trimmed with an instrument of metal.”—vol. ii. 258-60. 


On examination, the cave which was to have led to Palen- 
que, turned out, after a ludicrous alarm, to be a dark chamber 
a few feet in extent. The walls were covered with stucco 
figures, of which the most conspicuous was a monkey, ex- 
tremely well executed, and strongly resembling those which 
they afterwards discovered at Palenque ; but the smoke of the 
lights and the excessive heat rendered it impossible to make 
a drawing. The ruins originally stood on an elevated plat- 
form protected on all sides by raised terraces which com- 
manded a view of the adjacent country; but the most remark- 
able work connected with this city, is a long and massive 
causeway, built of huge stones like the ancient Roman roads, 
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which stretches across the plain till it meets the mountains. 
We are not told whether this causeway, like those commonly 
found in Mexico, maintains a continued level, such as that of 
our railroads. It is unnecessary to say how much this added 
to the difficulty of their construction ; some remains of towers, 
running at regular intervals along this line, are conjectured 
to have been military or perhaps posting stations, intended to 
secure a rapid and systematic communication between remote 
parts of the empire; nor indeed would this indicate a degree 
of civilization and refinement superior to that which all the 
remains of this unaccountable race bespeak. 

But our travellers were now approaching Palenque, the 
goal of all their hopes and wishes. In despite of a recent 
edict prohibiting all attempts to explore the ruins (which 
they learned only at a time when it would have been a sacri- 
fice of several days to seek the necessary a they 
resolved to take their chance of arriving undiscovered, or of 
overcoming on the spot any difficulties which might arise ; 
nor had they reason to repent this resolution. Having reached 
Palenque without interruption, they took up their abode in 
the ruins. On the first night they encountered a tremendous 
storm of wind and rain. 


“We could not light a candle, but the darkness of the place was 
lighted up by fire-flies of extraordinary size and brilliancy, shoot- 
ing through the corridors or stationary on the walls, and forming 
a beautiful and striking spectacle. They were of the same de- 
scription with those we saw at Nopa, known by the name of shining 
beetles, and are mentioned by the early Spaniards, among the 
wonders of a world where all was new, as ‘showing the way to 
those who travel at night.’...... We caught several of those beetles, 
not, however, by calling them by their names, but with a hat, as 
school-boys used to catch fire-flies, or, less poetically, lightning- 
bugs, at home. ‘They are more than half-an-inch long, and have a 
sharp moveable horn on the head; when laid on the back they 
cannot turn, except by pressing this horn against a membrane upon - 
the front. Behind the eyes are two round transparent substances, 
full of luminous matter, about as large as the head of the pin, and 
underneath is a larger membrane containing the same luminous 
matter. Four of them together threw a brilliant light for several 
yards around, and by the light of a single one, we read distinctly 
the finely-printed pages of an American newspaper.”—vel. ii. 
pp- 301-2. 


But we have not room for adventures, and proceed at once 
to the description of the remains of Palenque. We should 
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premise that an examination of the spirited and striking en- 
gravings is indispensable to a full appreciation of their entirely 
unique character. 

And first, what is conjecturally called the palace—the 
wonder of this mysterious wilderness. 


* Tt stands on an artificial elevation of an oblong form, forty feet 
high, three hundred and ten feet in front and rear, and two hundred 
and sixty feet on each side. This elevation was formerly faced 
with stone, which has been thrown down by the growth of trees, 
and its form is hardly distinguishable. 

“The building stands with its face to the east, and measures 
two hundred and twenty-eight feet front by one hundred and 
eighty deep. Its height is not more than twenty-five feet, and all 
around, it had a broad projecting cornice of stone. ‘The front con- 
tained fourteen doorways, about nine feet wide each, and the inter- 
vening piers are between six and seven feet wide. On the left (in 
approaching the palace) eight of the piers have fallen down, as has 
also the corner on the right, and the terrace underneath is cum- 
bered with ruins. But six piers remain entire, and the rest of the 
front is open......The building was constructed of stone, with a 
mortar of lime and sand, and the whole front was covered with 
stueco and painted. The piers were ornamented with spirited 
figures in bas-relief; one of which is represented by the engraving 
opposite. On the top are three hieroglyphics, sunk in the stucco. 
It is enclosed by a richly ornamented border, about ten feet high 
and six wide, of which only a part now remains. The principal 
person stands in an upright position, and in profile, exhibiting an 
extraordinary facial angle of about forty-five degrees. The upper 
part of the head seems to have been compressed and lengthened, 
perhaps by the same process employed on the Choctaw and Flat- 
head Indians of our own country. The head represents a different 
species from any now existing in that region of country; and sup- 
posing the statues to be images of living personages, or the creation 
of artists, according to their ideas of perfect figures, they indicate a 
race of people now lost and unknown. The head-dress is evidently 
a plume of feathers. Over the shoulders is a short covering deco- 
rated with studs, and a breastplate; part of the ornament of the 
girdle is broken; the tunic is probably a leopard’s skin; and the 
whole dress no doubt represents the costume of this unknown 
people. He holds in his hand a staff, or sceptre ; and opposite are 
the marks of three hieroglyphics, which have decayed or been 
broken off. At his feet are two naked figures, seated cross-legged, 
and apparently suppliants. A fertile imagination might find many 
explanations for these strange figures, but no satisfactory interpre- 
tation presents itself to my mind, The hieroglyphics doubtless tell 
its history. The stucco is of admirable consistency, and hard as 
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stone. It was painted, and in different places about it are dis- 
covered the remains of red, blue, yellow, black, and white....... 

“The principal doorway is not distinguished by its size, or by 
any superior ornament, but is only indicated by a range of broad 
stone steps leading up to it on the terrace. ‘The doorways have no 
doors, nor are there the remains of any. Within, on each side, 
are three niches in the wall, about eight or ten inches square, 
with a cylindrical stone, about two inches in diameter, fixed 
upright, by which perhaps a door was secured. Along the cornice 
outside, projecting about a foot beyond the front, holes were drilled 
at intervals through the stone; and our impression was that an 
immense cotton cloth, running the whole length of the building, 
perhaps painted in a style corresponding with the ornaments, was 
attached to this cornice, and raised or lowered like a curtain, ac- 
cording to the exigences of sun and rain. Such a curtain is used 
now in front of the piazzas of some haciendas in Yucatan.”— 
vol. ii. pp. 310-12. 


- The tops of the doorways were all broken, and the absence 
of every trace of the necessarily massive stones which might 
be supposed to have formed the lintels, led them to conjecture, 
that — as at Ocosingo, the lintels were of that hard wood 
which they had actually observed there. ‘Two parallel corri- 
dors, floored with cement as hard as that found in the bottoms 
of Roman cisterns, run round all four sides of the building, 
in all, a range of eight hundred feet. The walls are about 
ten feet high, and cat which forms the separation between 
the two corridors, has apertures at intervals, apparently for 
ventilation, some cruciform, others in that of the Egyptian Tau. 


“ From the centre door of this corridor, a range of stone steps, 
thirty feet long, leads to a rectangular court-yard, eighty feet long 
by seventy broad. On each side of the steps are grim and gigantic 
figures, carved in stone in basso-relievo, nine or ten feet high, and 
in a position slightly inclined backwards from the end of the steps 
to the floor of the corridor. They are adorned with rich head-dresses 
and necklaces, but their attitude is that of pain and trouble. The 
design and anatomical proportions of the figures are faulty, but 
there is a force of expression about them which shows the skill and 
conceptive power of the artist. 

“On each side of the court-yard the palace was divided into 
apartments, probably for sleeping. On the right the piers have 
all fallen down ; on the left they are still standing, and ornamented 
with stucco figures. In the centre apartment, in one of the holes 
of the arch before referred to, are the remains of a wooden pole, 
about a foot long, which once stretched across, but the rest had 
decayed. It was the only piece of wood we found at Palenque, 
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and we did not discover this until some time after we had made up 
our minds as to the wooden lintels over the doors. At the farther 
side of the court-yard was another flight of stone steps, correspond- 
ing with those in front, on each side of which are carved figures, 
and on the flat surface between, are single cartouches of hierogly- 
phics. Every time we descended the steps, the grim and myste- 
rious figures stared us in the face, and it became to us one of the 
most interesting parts of the ruins. 

‘In the farther corridor the wall was in some places broken, and 
had several separate coats of plaster and paint. In one place we 
counted six layers, each of which had the remains of colours. In 
another place there seemed a line of written characters in black 
ink. We made an effort to get at them, but in endeavouring to 
remove a thin upper stratum, they came off with it, and we de- 
sisted. This corridor opened upon another court-yard, eighty feet 
long and but thirty across. The floor of the corridor was ten feet 
above that of the court-yard, and on the wall underneath were 
square stones with hieroglyphics sculptured upon them. On the 
piers were stuccoed figures, but in a ruined condition. 

“On the other side of the court-yard were two ranges of corridors, 
which terminated the building in this direction. The first of them 
is divided into three apartments, with doors opening from the ex- 
tremities upon the western corridor. All the piers are standing, 
except that in the north-west corner. All were covered with 
stucco ornaments, and one with hieroglyphics; the rest contain 
figures in bas-relief, three of which, being least ruined, are repre- 
sented in the opposite plates. 

‘“ The first was enclosed by a border very wide at the bottom, part 
of which is destroyed. The subject consists of two figures with 
facial angles, similar to that in the plate before given, plumes of 
feathers, and other decorations for head-dresses, necklaces, je 
and sandals ; each has hold of the same curious baton, part of which 
is destroyed, and opposite their hands are hieroglyphics, which pro- 
bably give the history of these incomprehensible personages. ‘The 
others are more ruined, and no attempt has been made to restore 
them. One is kneeling, as if to receive an honour, and the other, 
a blow.”—vol. ii. pp. 314-17. 


It is impossible not to be struck by the similarity of the 
group described in the following extract, with the Egyptian 
god seated on his lion couch. From the previous engravings 
the offering, till now, was supposed to consist of flowers, and 
the lotus was recognised among them. To us, however, it 
o—_ no such appearance in Mr. Stephens’s — nor does 

e take any notice of the circumstance. In another part of the 
ruins they found a similar figure, much defaced, but seated on 
a couch ornamented with tigers’ heads, and resting upon the 
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claws of the same animal. The couch is still in good pre- 
servation. The figure is seated cross-legged, but one foot 
hangs down in a style of ease and elegance not unworthy the 
best days of art. 


“ East of the tower is another building with two corridors, one 
richly decorated with pictures in stucco, and having in the centre 
an elliptical tablet. It is four feet long and three wide, of hard 
stone set in the wall, and the sculpture is in bas-relief ; around it 
are the remains of a rich stucco border. The principal figure sits 
cross-legged on a couch ornamented with two leopards’ heads; the 
attitude is easy, the physiognomy the same as that of the other per- 
sonages, and the expression calm and benevolent. The figure wears 
around its neck a necklace of pearls, to which is suspended a small 
medallion containing a face, perhaps intended as an image of the sun. 
Like every other subject of sculpture we had seen in this country, 
the personage had earrings, bracelets on the wrist, and a girdle 
round the loins. The headdress differs from most of the others at 
Palenque, in that it wants the plume of feathers. Near the head 
are three hieroglyphics. 

“The other figure, which seems that of a woman, is sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, richly dressed, and apparently in the act of 
’ making an offering. In this supposed offering is seen a plume of 
feathers, in which the head-dress of the principal person is deficient. 
Over the head of the sitting personage are four hieroglyphics. This 
is the only piece of sculptured stone about the palace, except those 
in the court-yard.”—vol. ii. pp. 317-18. 


Passing over a number of interesting details, for the most 
part already noticed and engraved by Dupaix and Del Rio, 
we come to a most remarkable relic never before given to the 
public. It forms the frontispiece to the second volume. 


“Tt is composed of three separate stones. The sculpture is 
perfect, and the characters and figures stand clear and distinct on 
the stone. On each side are rows of hieroglyphics. The principal 
personages will be recognised at once as the same who are repre- 
sented on the tablet of the cross. They wear the same dress, but 
here both seem to be making offerings. Both personages stand on 
the backs of human beings, one of whom supports himself by his 
hands and knees, and the other seems crushed to the ground by the 
weight. Between them, at the foot of the tablet, are two figures 
sitting cross-legged, one bracing himself with his right hand on the 
ground, and with the left supporting a square table ; the attitude 
and action of the other are the same, except that they are in the 
reverse order. ‘The table also rests upon their necks, and their 
distorted countenances may perhaps be censidered expressions of 
pain and suffering ; they are both clothed in leopard-skins. Upon 
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- this table rest two batons crossed, their upper extremities richly 
ornamented, and supporting what seems a hideous mask, the eyes 
widely expanded, and the tongue hanging out. This seems to be 
the object to which the principal personages are making offer- 
ings.”—vol. ii. 351-2. 


To our mind, however, the tablet mentioned above—the 
celebrated cross of Palenque—though it possesses less novelty, 
is even more interesting. It has already given rise to much 
speculation. Strangely enough, Del Rio has omitted it alto- 
gether; there is an engraving of it in Dupaix, not, however, 
exactly according to his design, or at least his description, it 
having been filled up by an artist at home who perhaps looked 
more to effect than to accuracy. ‘This cross is rich and 
strangely sculptured ; it is a sort of cross cross/et, the arms ter- 
minating in a fanciful ornament, much after the fashion of the 
cross upon some of our most ornamented Gothic cathedrals. 


“The principal subject of this tablet is the cross. It is sur- 
mounted by a stange bird, and loaded with indescribable ornaments. 
The two figures are evidently those of important personages. They 
are well drawn, and in symmetry of proportion are perhaps equal 
to many that are carved on the walls of the ruined temples in 
Egypt. Their costume isin a style different from any heretofore 
given, and the folds would seem to indicate that they were of a 
soft and pliable nature like cotton. Both are looking towards the 
cross, and one seems in the act of making an offering, perhaps of a 
child; all speculations on this subject are of course entitled to little 
regard; but perhaps it would not be wrong to ascribe to these per- 
sonages a sacerdotal character. The hieroglyphics doubtless explain 
all. Near them are other hieroglyphics, which reminded us of the 
Egyptian mode of recording the names, history, office, or character 
of the persons represented. This tablet of the cross has given rise 
to more learned speculation than perhaps any others found at 
Palenque. Dupaix and his commentators, assuming for the build- 
ing a very remote antiquity, account for the appearance of the 
cross by the argument, that it was known, and had a symbolical 
meaning among ancient nations, long before it was established as 
the emblem of the Christian faith.”—vol. ii. pp. 346-7. 


The cross is beyond all question an Egyptian symbol, 
and, except that the bird is not the hawk or the Ibis, the whole 
subject is thoroughly Egyptian. Among the various rites b 
which they honoured Adonis, it was usual to offer their chil- 
dren to him. Perhaps the scene depicted here represents 
some analogous rite—a rite, which in both alike, shadowed out, 
darkly, but yet, we think, not unnaturally, the primitive tra- 
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dition of that original stain which we all inherit from the 
fallen founder of our race. 

We must make room for one other evidence of affinity 
with Egypt or of descent from a common stock. It is a monu- 
ment never before published, and one which the merest tyro 
will recognise as Egyptian. The features are of the true 
Egyptian type, presenting no analogy whatever to the mon- 
strosities of the native Palenquean monuments. The “instru- 
ment with teeth,” to which Mr. Stephens alludes, appears to 
us to resemble very strongly the syrinx or Pandean pipe, 
which the figure has just removed from its lips. In fact, but 
remove the hieroglyphic on which it stands (which is clearly 
Palenquean) and the statue may take its place in the Egyp- 
tian gallery of the Vatican, or the antiquities of the British 
Museum. 


“Near this building was another interesting ornament, which 
had been entirely overlooked by those who preceded us in a visit to 
Palenque, and I mention this fact, in the hope that the next visitor 
may discover many things omitted by us. It lies in the front of 
the building, about forty or fifty feet down the side of the pyrami- 
dal structure. When we first passed it with our guide, it lay on 
its face, with its head downward, and half buried by an accumula- 
tion of earth and stones. The outer side was rough and unhewn, 
and our attention was attracted by its size: our guide said it was 
not sculptured, but after he had shewn us everything that he had 
knowledge of, and we had discharged him, in passing it again we 
stopped and dug around it, and discovered that the under surface 
was carved. The Indians cut down some saplings for levers, and 
rolled it over. It is the only statue that has ever been found at 
Palenque. We were at once struck with its expression of serene 
repose, and its strong resemblance to Egyptian statues, though in 
size it does not compare with the gigantic remains of Egypt. In 
height it is ten feet six inches, of which two feet six inches were 
under ground. The head-dress is lofty and spreading; there are 
holes in the place of ears, which were perhaps adorned with ear- 
rings of gold and pearls. Round the neck is a necklace, and 
pressed against the breast by the right hand, is an instrument 
apparently with teeth. The left hand rests on a hieroglyphic, from 
which descends some symbolical ornament. The lower part of the 
dress bears an unfortunate resemblance to the modern pantaloons, 
but the figure stands on what we have always considered a hiero- 
glyphic, analogous again to the custom in Egypt of recording the 
name and office of the hero or other person represented. The 
sides are rounded, and the back is of rough stone. Probably it 
stood imbedded in a wall.”—vol. ii. 348-9. 
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The strange and altogether unexampled character of these 
remains will account for the number and prolixity of our ex- 
tracts. We wished to give the reader some idea of their 
nature and variety, that he may form his own estimate of 
the extraordinary people who, at some remote and immemo- 
rial period, erected these records of their enlightenment and 
their art, destined to survive even the name of their race, 
and to retain their place when the populous and polished 
country of which they once formed the ornament and pride, 
should have become a silent wilderness without a single 
tenant, or the abode of dull and unintellectual barbarians. 
And yet these are but a few among the wonders of Palenque, 
nor is it possible to estimate them adequately without refer- 
ring to the interesting volumes of Mr. Stephens. 

ere still remains Uxmal, the last city visited by our 
travellers. Their researches here were abruptly terminated 
by the total prostration of Mr. Catherwood, eo health had 
been gradually breaking; but the descriptions are among the 
most striking in the entire work. The city is supposed to be 
of more modern origin, although in the magnificence and 
vastness of its buildings it yields to none of thie rest. ‘They 
are of a character very different from any of the other cities 
explored by Mr. Stephens; and to complete the picture which 
we have sought to present in our analysis, we are tempted to 
add one more extract. 


“The first object that arrests the eye, on emerging from the 
forest, is the building represented on the right hand of the engra- 
ving opposite. Drawn off by mounds of ruins and piles of gigantic 
buildings, the eye returns and again fastens on this lofty structure. 
It was the first building I entered. From its front doorway I 
counted sixteen elevations with broken walls, and mounds of stones, 
and vast magnificent edifices, which at that distance seemed un- 
touched by time, and defying ruin. I stood in the doorway when 
the sun went down, throwing from the buildings a prodigious 
breadth of shadow, darkening the terraces on which they stood, and 
presenting a scene strange enough for enchantment.” 

“The building is sixty-eight feet long. The elevation on which 
it stands is built up solid from the plain, entirely artificial. Its 
form is not pyramidal, but oblong and rounding, being two hundred 
and forty feet long at the base, and one hundred and twenty broad; 
and it is seoteeted all around to the very top by a wall of square 
stones. Perhaps the high ruined structures at Palenque, which we 
have called pyramidal, and which were so ruined that we could not 
make them out exactly, were originally of the same shape. On 
the east side of the structure is a broad range of —e 
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eight and nine inches high, and so steep that great care is neces- 
sary in ascending and descending; of these we counted one hun- 
dred and one in their places. Nine were wanting at the top, and 
perhaps twenty were covered with rubbish at the bottom. At the 
summit of the steps is a stone platform four feet and a half wide, 
running along the rear of the building. There is no door in the 
centre, but at each end a door opens into an apartment eighteen 
feet long and nine wide, and between the two is a third apartment 
of the same width, and thirty-four feet long. The whole building 
is of stone; inside, the walls are of polished smoothness ; outside, 
up to the height of the door, the stones are plain and square; above 
this line there is a rich cornice or moulding, and from this to the 
top of the building all the sides are covered with rich and elaborate 
sculptured ornaments, forming a sort of arabesque. The style and 
character of these ornaments was entirely different from any we 
had ever seen before, either in that country or any other; they 
bore no resemblance whatever to those of Copan or Palenque, and 
were quite as unique and peculiar. The designs were strange and 
incomprehensible, very elaborate, sometimes grotesque, but often 
simple, tasteful, and beautiful. Among the intelligible subjects 
are squares and diamonds, with busts of human figures, heads of 
leopards, and compositions of leaves and flowers, and the ornaments 
known every where as grecgues. ‘The ornaments which succeed 
one another are all different; the whole form an extraordinary mass 
of richness and complexity, and the effect is both grand and curious. 
And the construction of these ornaments is not less peculiar and 
striking than the general effect. There were no tablets or single 
stones, each representing separately and by itself an entire subject; 
but every ornament or combination is made up of separate stones, 
upon each of which part of the subject was carved, and which was 
then set in its place in the wall. Each stone by itself was an 
unmeaning fractional part, but placed by the side of others helped 
to make up a whole, which without it would be incomplete. 
Perhaps it may with propriety be called a species of sculptured 
mosaic.”—vol. ii. pp. 420-2. 


We need not advert to the high state of art which this 
curious and beautiful work (which is also introduced in the 
construction of the complicated ornaments of Gothic sculpture) 
necessarily supposes. Every monument of Uxmal bespeaks the 
same. ‘The Casa de las Monjas (House of the Nuns) the 
whole exterior of which, fully a thousand feet, is covered 
with similar ornaments—the Casa del Gobernador, the Casa 
de las ‘Tortugas, and the Casa de las Palomas, so called from 
the resemblance which the ornamented wall running along the 
top is conceived to bear to a series of pigeon houses. For all 
these, however, the reader must be content with our assurance 
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that the interest, far from flagging, rather increases, as the 
number of objects is multiplied, and that the sketches of 
Uxmal, though the last and least perfectly illustrated hy 
a are not inferior in attraction to any other portion 
of Mr. Stephens’s delightful volumes. 

We have reserved till now all notice of the numerous 
hieroglyphics which abound throughout these ancient cities ; 
either in isolated groups, merely indicating the name or cha- 
racter of a monument, or in tablets commemorating some 
more lengthened history. We regret very much that Mr. 
Stephens, with the advantage of examining them upon the 
spot, has not given us the benefit of his own observations or 
conjectures with regard to their general character. We can 
scarcely hope for Ay oa to their mysterious meaning. But it 
would at all events be interesting, even to compare them with 
those of Egypt ; and perhaps we might also obtain much light 
on the habits of the people by a careful study of the symbols 
employed in the hieroglyphic language. We have taken con- 
siderable pains to examine the numerous and well-executed 
tablets which were introduced in different parts of the work. 
It will be seen that hieroglyphics are not found in all the cities 
which have been explored. At Copan, Quirigua, and Palen- 
que, especially the last, they appear on almost every monu- 
ment. On the contrary, Tecpan, Guatemala, Ocosingo, Quiché, 
and Gueguetenango, seem to exhibit no trace of them; and 
with the exception of a single defaced beam of wood, supposed 
to contain hieroglyphics, which, however, were very indis- 
tinct, there is no evidence that they were in use at Uxmal. 
Now as the date of Quiché is ascertained to be comparatively 
recent, this circumstance alone is sufficient to fix the former 
cities to a different and more remote era. It is farther re- 
markable, that, distant as are the cities where hieroglyphics 
have been found, and widely as their present languages differ 
from each other, the iienaaivgide is yet of the same type, and 
indeed identical, in all. Thus also, though it bears no resem- 
blance to the historical painting in use at Mexico before and 
at the time of the conquest, yet it is found to resemble most 
strikingly the more ancient hieroglyphic writing of the Mexi- 
cans, of which Humboldt has given specimens in his Researches. 
These circumstances, as well as the general similarity of cha- 
racter, pervading the ruins of the cities in question, seem to 
point them all out as relics of the same, or at least nearly the 
same, age, and as the work of the same mighty people, who at 
that time held sway through the entire intermediate country. 
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On the contrary, the evident dissimilarity of the remains of 
the other cities, not only with these, but also with each other, 
assigns to them a much more recent origin, and renders it pro- 
bable that they were the work of more modern and less 
polished conquerors, either simultaneous or successive, before 
whom the ancient race had fallen; and who laid the founda- 
tion of the more recent semi-barbarous dynasties, whose in- 
feriority is written on the architectural relics they have left. 
This is the distinction of the Tultecan and Aztecan races, 
familiar to every student of American antiquities. 

The nature of the hieroglyphics themselves is involved in 
the utmost obscurity, nor can we agree with Mr. Stephens in 
seeing much reason to hope for any light from without to dis- 
sipate it. We have here no key like the Rosetta stone—no 
explanation of the general character of the symbols, like that 
of Clement of Alexandria—we have no knowledge of the 
enchorial language of this people; contemporary history fur- 
nishes no aid, for they were isolated from all the world 
beside; and, what is worst of all, their own history is as dark 
as those mysterious records in which it is supposed to be 
written,—all is indeed worse than “ Egyptian darkness.” 

The symbols employed at first sight are entirely different 
from the Egyptian. The latter always stand singly, and 
even when enclosed in a cartouche each character is hd dis- 
tinct from the rest, like the letters of a printed word. The 
Palenquean, on the contrary, are always united, as if like the 
letters of a written word; they are combined in groups, com- 
monly of the same size, and the lines are often so intertwined 
that it is difficult to determine whether the group be a single 
symbol, or a combination of several. 

Again, as to the nature of the symbols themselves, the first 
glance can detect no similarity whatever with those employed 
by the Egyptians. We meet few representations of animals;— 
reptiles sometimes occur, and birds or fishes are occasionally 
introduced into the ornaments of the personages represented 
on a monument; but hardly ever in the regular tablet of 
hieroglyphics; and if implements of agriculture, military 
weapons, or utensils of common life are introduced, they bear 
so little analogy to those of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that it is 
difficult to recognise them as such at all. Indeed some of 
them would appear to be mere exhibitions of the humorous 
fancy of the artist. One of the Copan idols is covered over 
with the most ludicrous designs—the human figure in eve 
conceivable grotesqueness of attitude—absurdities whic 
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Callot would have laughed to see, fancies which would make 
the fortune of George Cruikshank’s Omnibus, or Master 
Humphrey's Clock. 'These however are exceptions: but in 
none do you perceive the evidence of meaning and design 
which at once strikes you in the Egyptian. That they cannot 
have been ideographic, like the Mexican painting, is self-evi- 
dent; nay, so few of the symbols are known to us, that it is hard 
to conceive how they could have been to any extent symbolical ; 
and the symbols are, to our eyes at least, so purely arbitrary, 
that it would appear almost necessary to regard them as 
purely or principally phonetic. 

But a closer examination discovers enough to satisfy us, that 
whatever their differences in detail, there is sufficient similarity 
of principle and of system to warrant the belief, that the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt and those of the New World, like the 
letters of different languages, both emanated from the same 
source. In the latter we find the same symbols frequently 
recurring. ‘The human face is ge oie introduced; and 
the most incongruous lines of the hieroglyphics are often so 
blended together as to present the human features, though 
frequently in a very grotesque form. Hands, arms, eyes, 
ears, globes, crescents, serpents, sickles, and other more strange 
instruments, are the most common; if we except one other 
symbol, resembling a crown, which, in some of its many 
modifications, is to be found in almost every line. 

This frequency of the recurrence of the same symbol is an 
important feature of analogy. In a tablet of hieroglyphics 
(opposite p. 454) copied from the altar of Copan and contain- 
ing thirty-six groups, the crown-like symbol mentioned above 
occurs, with some slight variations, no less than fourteen times ; 
in one single line it is met four, and in another five times. We 
may add, as an evidence of their identity, that this same cha- 
racter occurs nine times in a Mexican tablet containing thirty 
hieroglyphical groups. In like manner we can trace at least 
ten faces in the same tablet; the hand is repeated in different 
positions (once the entire arm) six times, and the crescent 
oceurs in five different groups. Many other symbols might 
be similarly traced, and it is not improbable that, were we 
acquainted with the habits and usages of the people, the 
number might be very much extended; though we are dis- 
posed to believe that, perhaps owing to the diversity of 
national genius, this people never employed symbols to the 
same extent as the Egyptians. 

The concluding chapter discusses the question of the anti- 
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quity and origin of these remains. With regard to their 
antiquity Mr. Stephens adduces a mass of evidence from the 
Spanish historians, to prove, that at the time of the conquest 
there existed temples, palaces, and fortresses, in actual use, 
similar in every respect to those which are now the subject of 
such anxious speculation. He conceives himself warranted in 
concluding therefrom, that the distant date to which they are 
referred is entirely devoid of probability, and that they are in 
point of fact the work of those very races which fell beneath 
the sword of the Spanish adventurers. 

From many remarks scattered through the volumes, we 
were unprepared for this general conclusion. We do not 
dispute the value of this evidence as regards the cities of 
Quich?, Tecpan, Guatemala, Ocosingo, and Gueguetenango, 

articularly the former; but we are satisfied that it is entirely 
inapplicable (and he seems himself to admit as much) to those 
which, like Palenque and Copan, bear every impress of ano- 
ther and an earlier race. Had Palenque been a living city in 
the time of Cortez, it could not possibly, as Mr. Stephens 
elsewhere observes, have escaped the cupidity or fanaticism of 
his followers; nor is it credible that he would have been in 
its vicinity without visiting it, for the purpose of conquest or 
of plunder. Now Cortez, without halting, marched his vic- 
torious army by Las tres Cruces, which lies within a few leagues 
of Palenque. Ts not the manifest inference, that it was then, as 
now, a nameless ruin, a relic of a past, and perhaps even then 
forgotten, people? And if Palenque be regarded as the work of 
an earlier race, is it not natural to place upon the same category 
at least Copan and Quirigua, which have so many evidences 
of a common origin with it, and so many traces of a different 
hand from that which raised the more recent cities? Mr. Ste- 
phens, without making the express distinction, would seem 
equivalently to admit it, and his proposition must be under- 
stood with this limitation. 

“ During the greater part of our journey we were groping in the 
dark, in doubt and uncertainty; and it was not till we arrived at 
Uxmal that we formed our opinion of their comparatively modern 
date. Some are, beyond all doubt, older than others; some are 
known to have been inhabited at the time of the Spanish conquest ; 
and others, perhaps, were really in ruins before: and there are 
points of difference which as yet cannot very readily be explained ; 
but, in regard to Uxmal, at least, we believe it was an existing and 
inhabited city at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards......... 
Throughout the country the convents are rich in manuscripts and 
documents, written by the early fathers, caciques, and Indians, who 
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very soon acquired the knowledge of Spanish and the art of writing. 
These have never been examined with the slightest reference to 
the subject; and I cannot help thinking that some precious memo- 
rial is now mouldering in the library of a neighbouring convent, 
which would determine the history of some one of these ruined 
cities; moreover, I cannot help believing that the tablets of hiero- 
glyphics will yet be read. No strong curiosity has yet been 
directed to them; vigour, acuteness, knowledge, and learning, 
never yet have been expended upon them.”—pp. 442-50. 


We have already stated our reasons for being less sanguine 
upon this point; and we fear the destructive hand of the late 
revolution has materially diminished the chances of obtaining 
the desired knowledge through the manuscripts of the monas- 
tic libraries. 

His speculations as to the origin of these remains are very 
hesitatingly put forward. He undertakes to disprove, seri- 
atim, the propriety of referring them to any of the nations 
of the old world. They are not, he would show, Cyclopean, 
Greek, Roman, Chinese, Japanese, Hindu or Egyptian. To 
the last member only do we think it necessary to advert. The 
following are his views. We shall only premise, that in our 
opinion, the resemblance lies far less in particulars (like the 
pyramid) than in the general character of all the remains. 

“Lastly, we come to the Egyptians. The point of resemblance 
upon which the great stress has been laid, is the pyramid. The 
pyramidal form is one which presents itself to human intelligence 
in every country as the simplest and surest mode of erecting a high 
structure upon a solid foundation. It cannot be regarded as a 
reason for assigning a common origin to all people among whom 
such structures are found, unless the similarity is preserved in its 
most striking features. The pyramids of Egypt are peculiar and 
uniform, and were invariably erected for the same uses and pur- 
poses, as far as those uses and purposes are known. They are all 
square at the base, with steps rising and descending until they 
come toa point. The nearest approach to this is at Copan, but 
even at that place there is no entire pyramid standing alone and 
disconnected, nor one with four sides complete, but only two, or at 
most three sides complete, and intended to form part of other 
structures. All the rest, without a single exception, were high 
elevations, with sides so broken that we could not make out their 
form, which perhaps were merely walled round, and had ranges of 
steps in front and rear as at Uxmal, or terraces, or raised platforms 
at most of three or four ranges, not of any precise form, but never 
square, and with small ranges of steps in the centre. Besides the 
pyramids of Egypt are known to have interior chambers, and, 
whatever their other uses, to have been intended and used as 
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sepulchres. These, on the contrary, are of solid earth and stone. No 
interior chambers have ever been discovered, and probably none 
exist. And the most radical difference of all is, that the pyramids of 
Egypt are complete in themselves,—the pyramids of this country 
were erected only to serve as foundations of buildings. There is 
no pyramid in Egypt with a palace or temple upon it; there is no 
pyramidal structure in this country without, at least none from 
whose condition any judgment can be formed. 

“But there is one farther consideration which must be conclusive. 
The pyramids of Egypt, as I have considered them, and as they 
stand now, differ most materially from the original structures. 
Herodotus says that in his time the great pyramid was coated with 
stone, so as to present a smooth surface from the base to the top. 
The second pyramid of Ghizeh, called the pyramid of Cephrenes, 
in its present condition, presents on the lower part ranges of steps, 
with an accumulation of angular stones, which originally filled up 
the interstices of the steps, but have fallen down. In the upper 
part the intermediate layers are still in their places, and the sides 
present a smooth surface to the top. There is no doubt that origi- 
nally every pyramid in Egypt was built with its sides perfectly 
smooth. The steps formed no part of the plan. It is in this state 
only they ought to be considered, and in this every resemblance 
between them and what are called the pyramids of America, 
ceases. 

“Next to the pyramids, the oldest remains of Egyptian architec- 
ture, such as the temple of Absamboul, in Nubia, like those of the 
Hindus, are excavations in the rock, from which it has been sup- 
posed that the Egyptians derived their style from that people. In 
later times they commenced erecting temples above ground, re- 
taining the same features of gloomy grandeur, and remarkable for 
the vastness and the massiveness of the stones used in their construc- 
tion. This does not seem to have been aimed at by the American 
builders. Among all these ruins we did not see a single stone 
worthy of being laid on the walls of an Egyptian temple. The 
largest single blocks were the “idols,” or ‘“obelisks,” as they have 
been called, of Copan and Quirigua; but in Egypt stones as large 
as these are raised to a height of twenty or thirty feet, and laid in 
the walls, while the obelisks which stand as ornaments at the doors, 
towering, a single stone to the height of ninety feet, so overpower 
them by their grandeur, that, of imitations, they are the feeblest 
ever attempted by aspiring men. 

“Again, columns are a distinguishing feature of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, grand and massive, and at this day towering above the 
sands, startling the wondering traveller in that mysterious country. 
There is not a temple on the Nile without them, and the reader 
will bear in mind that among the whole of these ruins, not one 
column has been found. If this architecture had been derived 
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from the Egyptians, so striking a feature would never have been 
thrown aside. The dromos, pronaos, and adytum, all equally 
characteristic of Egyptian temples, are also here entirely wanting. 

“Next as to sculpture, The idea of resemblance in this par- 
ticular has been so often and so confidently expressed, and the 
drawings in these pages have so often given the same impression, 
that I almost hesitate to declare the total want of similarity. What 
the differences are I will not attempt to point out; but, that the 
reader may have the whole subject before him at once, I have 
introduced a plate of Egyptian sculpture, taken from Mr. Cather- 
wood’s portfolio, and I think by comparison with the engravings 
before presented, it will be found that there is no resemblance 
whatever. If there be any at all striking, it is only that the figures 
are ." profile, and this is equally true of all good sculpture in bas- 
relief. 

“There is then no resemblance in these remains to those of the 
Egyptians; and, failing here, we look elsewhere in vain. They 
are different from the works of any other known people, of a new 
order, and entirely and absolutely anomalous—they stand alone.” 
vol, ii. pp. 439-42, : 


We could not venture to abridge this interesting argu- 
ment. It will do much to disprove the exaggerations long 
revalent on the subject; and to disprove the absolute 
identity of the American and Egyptian antiquities. We 
regard it as proving demonstratively, that the founders of 
Palenque and Copan did not directly derive their style of 
architecture from the people of Egypt, or perhaps from an 
other existing race of the old world. This is a theory whic 
we never could relish. We think it proceeds on a wrong prin- 
ciple, and is as untenable as that system in comparative 
philology, so happily ridiculed by Dr. Wiseman, which can- 
not discover an analogy between two languages, without 
straightway concluding that one is derived from the other. 
The length of the preceding extract has left us but little 
_ for observation, but we cannot help adding, that al- 
though it seems to show that the architectural forms are not 
borrowed in detail from those of Egypt, yet it by no means 
touches the question, to us equally interesting, of a com- 
munity of origin in both. The striking points of disparity 
hanged together in these paragraphs, disprove the former 
hypothesis; but the numberless analogies which force them- 
selves everywhere upon the mind, are to us among the most 
interesting evidences of the scriptural narrative—the primi- 
tive unity of the human race, its subsequent propagation 


through a single family, and the dispersion of its members, 
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who carried with them, and delivered to their children, with more 
or less admixture of local or individual peculiarities, the same 
primitive views, and the same grand but mysterious truths ;— 
soon, it is true, corrupted or disguised, but yet always retain- 
ing a few age and ineffaceable characteristics of their 
common origin. The two contending serpents at Palenque 
are to us as interesting a type of the struggling good and 
evil principles of our nature, as its well-known Egyptian 
symbolical representations ; and we believe there is nowhere 
among the gentile remains of the whole world, so clear a 
typification of their primitive tradition of man’s fall, as that 
presented by a silver medal which Dupaix has given, repre- 
senting a man and woman wider a tree with a large serpent 
beside them. And in the case of America, these analogies are 
a clearer proof of common origin, from the immemorial isola- 
tion of the mysterious race by which it was peopled, from the 
old world and all its usages and traditions. 

We must add, that we are inclined to think Mr. Stephens 
has exaggerated the discrepancies. 'We know not what may 
be the case of the pyramids of Copan. It does not appear 
that he himself examined whether they contained interior 
chambers; and he failed in the similar attempt which he 
made at Ocosingo. But it is certain that those of Mexico 
both contain such chambers, and were used for purposes of 
sepulture. Humboldt discovered a square stone chamber in 
one between Mexico and Puebla, containing two dead bodies 
and two idols of basalt.* Again, it is true that most of the 
Egyptian pyramids are strictly pyramidal in their form; but 
we also have examples among them of the peculiar t 
which prevails at Copan. There is a pyramid on the hed 
of Sakkarah which rises in four gradual platforms. Such also 
must have been the form of that which was seen by Xeno- 

hon on the homeward march,f to the top of which the natives 
fled for safety: and indeed the description of these singular 
structures with a temple upon the summit, answers precisely 
to that given by Herodotust of the Temple of Belus at 
Babylon, which stood upon the summit of seven successive 
platforms, each receding and diminishing in size as they rose 
one above the other. We must own, too, that we are not dis- 
posed to think so lightly as Mr. S. of the resemblance in the 
styles of sculpture, especially in the statue found at Palenque, 
to which we called the reader’s attention; and although it is 
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true that pillars are wanting in the temples described by Mr. 
Stephens, there is one at Mittau which was ornamented with 
cylindrical pillars, remains of which are still observable. Nor 
need we dwell upon the many coincidences everywhere 
traceable. ‘The possession of a hieroglyphic language, dis- 
playing at least the same general character—the numerous 
analogies in their religious worship—the number of symbols 
which they possessed in common—the cross, the mystic bird, 
the tau-formed temple, the winged globe, the sacred monkeys 
and crocodiles ;—even with regard to the pyramids, the uni- 
formity of position—all facing the cardinal points—the coinci- 
dences of their astronomical system, and numberless other 
arbitrary, but striking, analogies, are not, and cannot be, acci- 
dental; and if they suffice not to establish the descent of one 
race from the other, at least demonstrate the community of 
the origin, and serve as a connecting link to bind together 
once more the scattered branches of the great human family. 

But we must have done: and we shall only add that, while 
we contend for these Egyptian affinities, we are far from su 
posing their character to be exclusively Egyptian, and we do 
not forget that there are many of these peculiarities whose 
- must be sought elsewhere. The pyramid is common to 

ndostan as well as Egypt; and, in both, it retains the same 
peculiarity of position; the cross-legged posture of the 
figures at Palenque and Copan finds a parallel only among 
the tribes of Asia; and there were certain features in the 
astronomical system of the ancient people of Etruria, which 
were entirely anomalous till a counterpart was discovered 
among the distant and isolated astronomers of Mexico. 

In concluding, we repeat our hearty commendations of these 
most delightful volumes, and we look forward with pleasure 
to a second meeting with their accomplished author, who, we 
trust, will soon return with new tales of wonder from this 
mysterious land. 


Art. V.—1. The Doctrine of the Catholic Church in England 
on the Blessed Eucharist. 
2. to the Church.— A Sermon, by W. Dodsworth, 


3, Some Answer to the enquiry, Why are you become a Catholic ? 
By R. W. Sibthorp, B.D. 
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4—7. Bishop of Winchester’s, Bishop of Gloucester’s, Bishop 
of Chester's, Bishop of Ripon’s, Charges, MDCCCXLI. 

8. The sufficiency of the Holy Scripture as the Rule of Faith. 
A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral Church of St. John, 
Calcutta, by Daniel, Bishop of Calcutta. 

9. A Letter to a Protestant Catholic. By W. Palmer, M. A. 


b requires a loving eye accurately to scan the signs of the 
heavens; an eye, that is, which dwells with pleasure 
upon Nature’s face till every slight change that crosses it 
becomes familiar; which is not indifferent to a momentary 
cloud that obscures it, nor to the transient gleam that lights 
it up, nor to the mutual succession of both; which discovers 
sacs of colour where others’ duller sight has no discern- 
ment,—that can distinguish the fiery red which portends the 
storm, fromthe warm glow that shuts up day with an assurance 
of a brilliant morn,—that can nicely discriminate between the 
sullen mist that begins a gloomy day, and the morning veil 
of a cloudless noon. Yet, such an eye will be found in the 
simple shepherd’s head far more probably than in the 
scholar’s; in his who hath walked with nature from the 
beginning, in her stillest hour and loneliest paths, and hath 
gazed and pondered with affectionate and unaffected interest 
upon her wayward but beautiful changes, till every sound 
has become articulate, and every look significant. But, if 
One, whose upbraiding is ever fearful, hath said, “ Ye hypo- 
crites, ye know then how to discern the face of the heaven 
and of the earth, but how is it that ye do not discern this 
time?” or, “the signs of the times?”* who will not study 
how he may best escape this reproach, in all that regards the 
symptoms of change, appearing daily in the religious condition 
of this country? And if so, how may this best be done? 
We can answer only for ourselves. e pretend to no deep 
theories upon the opinions afloat in the English Church, or 
on their causes: we have no skill in unravelling the motives 
which may actuate individuals. We are constantly perplexed 
at what we see and hear; we are sometimes amazed, some- 
times delighted, sometimes humbled, sometimes dejected. 
Our fears are often on a sudden relieved, and our sorrow 
unexpectedly cheered; but then our — are as often dashed 
down, and our joy utterly quenched. Now all this does but 
encourage us. It shows us that we love. We cannot perhaps 


* Luke xii, 56; Matt, xvi. 3. 
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look deeply into things, but we can look a¢ them affection- 
ately. e are indifferent to nothing that has reference to 
the present religious crisis, as it is called,—to the movement, as 
one is obliged, unpleasantly, to style it. We take up a new 
pamphlet with quivering fingers; we turn over the leaves 
with a fluttering and a full heart; our breath thickens as we 
read, and we are elated, or depressed, at the author’s good 
pleasure. When we have closed the book our affections have 
been sensibly acted upon; were there such an instrument as 
a cardiometer to measure them, it would have risen or fallen 
certain degrees. 

We are willing, therefore, to trust somewhat to this feeling 
in presuming to exercise judgment upon the signs of the 

resent time. Yes, we love the Church of Christ more, we 

ope, than Nature’s warmest admirer can love her. The 
latter is of a sensible, material interest—it is of earth earthly ; 
its skies are darkened by night, and its earth blighted by 
winter; it is perishable, and the very organ which can 
contemplate it, will grow dim and be extinguished. But the 
new heaven and new earth of the Lord’s Kingdom upon 
earth, are imperishable and unfading; His Church is “ won- 
derful in righteousness,” like the king’s daughter full of 
inward glory, yet having her golden raiment set forth with 
rich variety: * her’s is a sun that “knoweth no setting; ” f 
her’s a blooming spring and a fruitful autumn that feel no 
winter. She is, moreover, our Mother in the spirit, our 
nurse, our loving carer and supporter. For all these things 
do we love her, or rather for one which comprehends them 
all, that she is loved of God, and has been made all this by 
Him for our sakes. And then she has her trials and vicis- 
situdes. If she have no winter she hath storms; if by right 
of inheritance she be rich, by men’s injustice she is at times 
brought low. If she be a Mother to all, many will not be 
her children. And all this makes us only love her the more ; 
and watch with more filial jealousy over her dear interests, 
and study with tender earnestness her varying aspects and 
prospects. 

Since last we touched upon the principal subject to which 
the publications at the head of our article more directly 
point—the position of the Catholic Church with regard to 
Anglicanism, nothing has come under our notice of a doc- 


* Ps, xliv. 14. 
¢ “ lle inquam Lucifer qui non novit occasum.”-—Rom, Liturg, Sab. 8. 
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trinal character (except, perhaps, the pamphlet on the 
Blessed Eucharist, ) at all comparable in interest with previous 
publications. The controversy on Tract 90 has died away, 
its author and principal upholders have been silent; even 
the British Critic has offered nothing in the decided tone of 
foregoing numbers. The charges of the Bishops have come to 
our ears like the last distant sound of a tired and now strag- 

ling battle, and the remarks on them like but fainter echoes. 
But new scenes of ardent contest, new fields for serious 
conflict of principles, have been opened in the national Church. 
The chair of poetry has lately been, like the body of 
Patroclus, an object of religious contention, not purely for 
its own sake, but more because of accidental circumstances. 
The chair of St. James at Jerusalem has most unexpectedly 
opened another controversy; and both these events are 
undoubtedly “signs of the times,” indices of feelings, fore- 
runners of important results, to which we may have occasion 
to allude in this article, but which enter not into our prin- 
cipal present scope. For we are disposed rather to deal 
with more doctrinal matters, and to turn attention to points 
suggested by reading the various pamphlets before us, and 
others ar Bf have preceded them. The actual pause in 
theological discussion may be of use, if it allow reflecting 
minds to weigh certain wants, as they appear to us, in the 
controversial system of the day, which it would be important 
to remove. 

The principal of these regards the terms in current use, 
through the Anglican publications of these latter times. 
There is not a more dangerous cause of error in theological 
science, than an inaccurate or indefinite terminology. Vague 
terms beget vague ideas; and vague ideas soon lead to loose- 
ness of principle, and incorrectness of reasoning. Men 
satisfy themselves with a word, or a set phrase, or a common- 
place that sounds like an axiom; and by using that, think 
that they are declaring something definite and certain, and 
excuse themselves from farther enquiries. This is the beset- 
ting sin of all our public language. A man talks big about 
“constitutional principles,” “rights of the subject,” “the 
interests of the nation,” “the cause of the people,” “the 
public at large ;” and is forthwith installed a patriot, and is 
cheered or chaired as such. Then another gets up, and is 
no less eloquent on “ vested rights,” “the prerogatives of 
the crown,” “social interests,” “ venerable antiquity,” “ the 
wisdom of our forefathers,” and is possibly hissed and hooted 
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as a declared enemy to all improvement. Have the terms of 
either been understood? Probably not by one in a thousand 
of the hearers. Have they been understood by the speakers ? 
Not beyond a certain loose and indefinite impression which 
the utterance of them makes upon their minds. Why, there 
is enough in any one of those phrases to set two Blackstones 
a-wrangling for a month, if commissioned to agree on a 
definition of it, and a limitation of its true extent and 
purport. Yet every one understands them all, both speakers 
and hearers, to the extent of seeing (the former sometimes 
feeling) the consequences of their use. That is, both know, 
that, ones full of sound and empty of meaning, they are 
party watch-words; that the use of the first set proves the 
speaker a Liberal, that of the second a Conservative. Now 
woe to all sound theology, if similar party phraseology is 
admitted into it; woe still more to those who palm it (if 
maliciously) upon the public mind as a substitute for clear 
ietelehenl ideas; nay, even to those who unwittingly adopt 
it, for they will soon gather its evil fruit ! 

Some such danger we have long apprehended, and in part 
seen. We exclude from the minds of the writers whom we 
mean, all intentional error; but we do think that they have 
easily contented themselves with phrases which have a satis- 
factory theological sound, without sufficient effort to define 
their import. We think moreover, that having given a certain 
currency and hold on the public mind to such phrases, they 
proceed farther, and build arguments upon them, taking them 
for lemmas or axioms which no one disputes. In this way, 
we are convinced that they are often deceived, and lead others 
astray. We think our best course will be, at once to illustrate 
our meaning by examples. We will take some of these set 
a and examine them, not indeed learnedly or pro- 
oundly, but pro modulo nostro, according to our small ability, 
and as far as we know how, in a popular manner. Our essay 
may lead others with more leisure, and ability, and learning, 
to go deeper into the matter, which we consider by no means 
unimportant. Moreover, we will only try our hand on a few 
instances, such as have crossed our eyes, and now cross our 
minds. We begin with , 

1. “ The Branch of the Catholic Church existing in these 
realms ;” the Anglican Branch of the Catholic Church ;” our 
Branch of the Church ;”* “our own reformed Branch of the 


* Hope, on the Bishopric of the U. Ch. at Jerusalem, p. 62. 
VOL. XII.—NO, XXIII. 
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Church ;”¢ “ the Branches of the Church Catholic.”{ In like 
manner we often read of the “Roman Branch” of the 
Church, and of the Greek or oriental “ Branch.” In fine, 
the term Branch as applied to a Church, seems completely 
and indisputably admitted into possession; it has become a 
regular theological term in Anglican writings; it meets us 
in every page; and we are naturally anxious to attach to 
it an idea clear and definite, as every theological term ought 
to have. 

Now of all slippery phrases in controversy, a metaphorical 
one is the most ungraspable ; it is in fact, generally speaking, 
unfit for such a place. But at any rate it must bear the 
lowest of all tests of propriety, the simplest of all keys of in- 
terpretation, comparison between the term and the object 
from which it is figuratively drawn. If we are told that the 
Church is “the pillar of truth,”§ we seize at once the entire 
idea—a column is a strong compact support; one single, 
solid mass, shaped in fair proportions, to combine strength and 
beauty; firm, unshaken, unbending, upright; it is based on 
earth and it rears its head sweat heaven; men may lean 
upon it and it will not fail them; they may look upon it and 
it will delight them; they may hang garlands upon it, and it 
will seem more comely ;—but they are not part of it, the 
affect not its own proper beauty. Upon it rests truth, aunfail- 
ing truth, pinnacled above the reach of men’s hands or men’s 
breath, unsoiled by their dust, immoveable by their most 
fantastic efforts; to be looked at, believed in, admired, loved, 
but not handled and played upon, moulded or mutilated at 
their will. Turn the figure in every way, it stands right; 
you comprehend it, es see new beauties, new proprieties : 
you can discover no flaw, no angle; it is all 


“ Fortis, et in se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus,” 


like what it is drawn from. 

But, this figure of the “ Branch,” when applied to a Church, 
and of “Branches” when applied to Churches, sets us a-think- 
ing, in order to discover, by a similar process, what theory of 
the Church it gives us, as that most current now in Anglican 
theology. A branch is a part of something else, of a plant—so 
we speculate with ourselves. Many different branches may 


t Bishop of Ripon’s Charge, p. 20. 
t Dr. M’Caull’s Cumeantion Sermon, p. r § 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
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be parts of one plant, but any number of them, however 
joined together, never can form a plant. They must branch 
out from something: they must have a TRUNK; as that trunk 
must have @ root. For us to understand the theory of 
Branch-Churches, we must have the history of the entire 

lant. Of what is the Anglican Church a branch? Of the 
Church atholic, we are told. What is that Church Catholic ? 
The union or regatiomn of all Apostolic, Episcopal 
Churches; the Greek, the Roman, the Anglican, the Ameri- 
can, &c. Bnt these again are all branches; whence do they 
spring? Does the aggregate of branches compose the trunk 
or main stock? Is the Anglican Church, when viewed alone, 
a branch of the Church Catholic, and when viewed with 
reference to the Greek Church, a part ef the trunk from 
which this branches out? Or is the “Catholic Church,” 
from which all of them grow, a mere abstract existence, a 
supposititious being, a body of doctrines and principles, or 
rather some unembodied essence of vitality, by which the 
particular Branch-Churches have life? Surely not; or away 
go all the Divine promises: these are made to THE CHURCH, 
not to its branches, as Mr. Hope observes ;* and it is that, as 
distinguished from these, that we seek. Let us try, by the 
same obvious tests, the same figure, when made in that 
volume wherein all is perfect. Israel is compared by the 
Psalmist to a vine. “Thou hast brought a vineyard (Ang. 
vers. a vine) out of Egypt; thou hast cast out the Gentiles, 
and planted it. Thou plantedst the roots thereof, and 1T 
filled the land. The shadow of it covered the hills; and the 
branches thereof the cedars of God. It stretched forth its 
BRANCHES unto the sea, and its BoucHs unto the river.” 
Here we have every complete: we have a vine sending 
forth “branches” to distant lands. But we are not at a loss 
to discover where these have their origin: the main stock and 
root remain firm and immoveable in the land in which they 
were planted. Israel in Palestine is the “trunk;” its 
colonies, or armies, or tributary provinces were its “ branch- 
ing honours.” Or let us look at a far sublimer application of 
the same image. “I am the vine, you the branches.”{ Here 
-_ we have, in a few words, all that we can want to fill up 

e idea. Simple reference to the prototype explains every part 
of the image. We see how justly there can be branches, 
because we see from what they spring, and to what they are 
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attached. ‘Tell us that the Apostles, when they established 
themselves in different countries, became “branches” in 
another sense, the founders of Branch-Churches, and we have 
lost all the clear simplicity of our idea, because the counter- 
part is wanting;—we ask of what trunk ? ‘ 

But this figure, as employed by our Lord, suggests another 
uestion. ow, at all, are these branches united into one 

hurch of Christ? Our Blessed Saviour’s alternative seems 
so obvious, that one cannot help applying it. Branches 
receive no nourishment, no sap, no life from branches—it is 
from the main stem alone, which draws it from the root, and 
disseminates it over every part of the plant. A branch is 
either in connexion with this trunk, or it is cut off, it is 
withered, it is wholly dead. “As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, so neither can you, 
unless you abide in me. If any one abide not in me, he shall 
be cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and they shall 
gather him up, and cast him into the fire and he burneth.” 
“ Aut vitis aut ignis,” writes a holy Father: there is no 
alternative. To be only “asa branch” is the same as being 
“cast forth ;” and therefore “ branches of the Church Catho- 
lic,” which adhere not firmly, livingly, through circulation of 
inward sustaining sap, to THE Church Catholic, that is to 
something whereunto they are referable, as a branch is to 
its tree, are necessarily in that sad state. 

Let us look at the point in another way, There is a 
Church in France, acknowledged to have all the essentials of 
a true and lawful Church. How shall we call it? Shall it 
be “the Gallican branch of the Church Catholic,” or shall it 
be “the Gallican branch of the Roman Church?” Surely it 
is as much intitled to the first of these names as the Anglican 
is to a-similar one. But we are not particular on this point. 
If it be conceded, as we suppose it must be, we put the same 
question regarding the Spanish and Portuguese, and Austrian 
and Bavarian, and Italian Churches, to go no farther. Well, 
here we have so many branches of the Catholic Church, as 
muchso as the Anglican. But these cohere, these communicate; 
they form one; and how? By union with a main stem, of 
which they all acknowledge themselves to be in some sort 
branches. From the Roman Church they receive their 
bishops, one and all; they receive dispensations, favours, 
indulgences, decrees, rubrics, canonizations, definitions, and 
many other tokens of superior station, and richer juices, 
enough to pass from her, as from the stem, to all the branches. 
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Or if you will call these only “branches of the Roman Church,” 
which, united together, form “a branch of the Church Cath- 
olic,” the Roman branch, as it is sometimes called, we have a 
singularly felicitous branch indeed, that can bear so many 
boughs, most of them equal to the Anglican in number of 
bishops, many far superior. But this will not do. Disguise 
it as you will, you have here the figure carried out to the let- 
ter, you have subordination of co-ordinate parts to one that 
binds and sustains them in living union, in participation of 
religious gifts, derived through it, as through a kindly nutri- 
tious stem, from the only root that it acknowledges, the 
Lord and Saviour, who is the basis and foundation that sup- 
ports it, the only source of its life and nourishment. Yes, 
here we have the figure complete: we care not how many 
branches there may be, nor how far they go—“to the sea 
and to the river,”—we care not whether they be old or new, 
gnarled or tender, we know of what they are branches; of 
that venerable and time-honoured stem, which Peter watered, 
yet a weakly sapling, with his blood; which emperors hacked 
and hewed with axe and sword for ages, and modern kings of 
earth thought to trim and weaken with their crooked pruning- 
hooks; but it waxed in strength, and height, and thickness, 
adding every age a new circle of solid substance to its mass, 
and giving every generation proof of its unabated prolific 
vigour. Root, stem, and branches—all is complete. But 
with this perfect system, the Anglican “branch” has no con- 
nexion. As far as regards it, this is a cast-off branch. 

How natural, on the other hand, does the image appear in 
the words of Mr. Sibthorp. 


“When I viewed it” (the English Church) “at any subsequent 
period down to the commencement of the sixteenth century, I met 
with the same unaltered character ; and though the Catholic body 
had been lopped of some of its limbs, by the severing strokes of 
heresy or schism, it still flourished a vigorous, stately, wide-ex- 
panded ¢ree, the same in every essential, almost in every private 
particular, which it had been, when the English branch first grew 
from out its sustaining, fostering trunk. The Catholic Church in 
communion with the See of Rome, stood forth, in my view, the 
close and perfect anti-type of the Church under the New Testa- 
ment. She had still a branch unsheltered, yet growing—feeble, 
yet full of hidden life—despised, yet fruitful—in my native land ; 
and in joining myself to it, I felt that I should join myself to the 
Church of the whole earth.”—p. 13. 


Here all is consistent and intelligible; the branch has a 
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trunk on which to grow. But, although this language is 
beautiful and most apt as an illustration, it would be by no 
means adequate as the expression of a theological idea; these 
terms which we would freely use in this manner, we would 
not adopt as foundations for such theories as we shall see that 
the Anglicans build upon them. According to our view, the 
Catholic Church is one and indivisible, one spirit animating 
one body, giving to it all one life, discernible not merely by 
similarity of outward and visible operations, but by intercom- 
munion of inward principles, the assent to one doctrine, based 
upon one authority, guaranteed by one infallibility, secured 
by one bond of love, a ag by one hope. One food 
nourishes it all; one breath animates it; one vital spirit 
quickens it. If its heart beat, the thrilling impulse reaches, 
by wonderful channels, the farthest extremity ; if one of these 
be but slightly wounded, the very citadel of life is shaken. 
But lately, bishops and priests, and laymen, suffered glorious 
martyrdom for Christ’s sake, in Tonkin and China. id the 
Anglican prelates condole, did their Church sympathise with 
the sufferers? was it to it as though a limb of the body to 
which it belonged had been cruelly mangled? Was there 
the slightest emotion produced? And could the two then 
belong to one body, or be acted upon by one spirit? In other 
words, can they form part of one Church Catholic? Surely 
a limb cut off could not be more dead to the sufferings of a 
body. But with us it is not so. Catholicity is the spirit 
that animates the entire frame-work of the Church. You 
might as well talk of the branch of the soul, which is in the 
hand or the eye, as of the “branch of the Church” which is 
in England or France, or any other country. Cut off the 
one, seth out the other, because it scandalizeth the body,* 
and that limb must perforce perish, as no longer animated 
by the one soul; and yet does not this suffer diminution or 
restriction, by the loss of such valuable limbs or organs. 

We might put this form of speech to a farther test—the 
usage of antiquity, as the theological school wherein it is in 
use appeals to this as to its standard. We shall no doubt 
find the Christian religion or the Catholic Church spoken of 
as a ramifying body; but it will be only for the express pur- 
pose of including in this figure, the idea of perfect, vital cohe- 
sion of all its parts, in unity of belief, affections, and commu- 
nion. We shall hear the Fathers say, “Solis multi radii, sed 


* Matt. v. 30. 
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lumen unum, et rami arboris multi, sed robur unum tenaci radice 
fundatum. Ab arbore frange ramum, fractus germinare non 
a il And this immediately after having said, “Hanc 

lesie unitatem qui non tenet, tenere se fidem credit? 
Qui Ecclesiz renititur et resistit, qui cathedram Petri, super 
quem fundata est Ecclesia, deserit, in Ecclesia se esse confi- 
dit ?f and before saying a little later, “individua, copulata, 
connexa” (Christi vestis inconsutilis) “ostendit populi nostri 
concordiam coherentem.”{ And again, “Deus unus est, et 
Christus unus, et una Ecclesia ejus, et fides una, et plebs una 
in solidam corporis unitatem concordie glutino copulata.”§ 
But we cannot imagine them, for one moment, speaking of 
the branch of the Church Catholic in Africa, as quite uncon- 
nected with the Roman or Gallican branch, refusing all com- 
munion with it, nay, treating of the sinfulness of joining it, 
and yet declaring that they formed together part of one, of 
the one Catholic Church. 

Perhaps it may be said that while national Churches form 
the branches, Christ himself is the stem in which they are all 
centred and united. But this cannot be so, any more than 
that He can be the body whereof He is the head. He is not 
the Church; and if these are branches of the Church, they 
are branches of something distinct from Him. He is the 
root, the source of all nourishment and life, and we want to 
discover what receives these things from Him and transmits 
them to what are considered only branches. 

Or it may be reasoned, that figurative expressions are not 
to be pressed in this way; that they serve as familiar phrases 
for illustration, but are not intended to be definite theological 
terms. To this we assent; yet on this very account we 
quarrel with them: and herein there is no paradox. Let us 
speak of branches of Christ’s Church as men speak of the 
various “branches of natural science,” without intending to 


* “ The sun’s rays are many, but the light one; and the branches of a tree 
are many, but the trunk one, fast rooted in the ground Break a branch from 
the tree, and broken it can bud no more.”—S. Cyprian De Ecc. Unit. p. 195, 
Ed. Maur. 

t “ Can he who holds not to this unity of the Church, believe that he holds 
the faith? Can he trust that he is in the Church, who opposes and resists the 
Church, who deserts the see of Peter, on whom the Church was founded? ”— 
Ibid. 


i 
t Christ’s seamless garment, “single, united, close-knit together, shows forth 
the perfect concord of our people.”—P. seq. 
§ “ God is one, and Christ one, and one His Church; and faith is one, and 
the people one, joined by the cement of concerd, into the compact unity of a 
body.”—P. 202. 
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insinuate that they all spring from one single stock; though 
even these “communi quodam societatis vinculo inter se con- 
junguntur,” and would not be called so, but for a close inter- 
communion and harmony existing among them. Let men, 
we again say, speak thus only illustrating, or popularly, 
and we shall say nothing about it. But unfortunately, upon 
this idea they build weighty theological, nay moral arguments; 
and there we may not let it pass. For instance, Mr. Dods- 
worth, in his sermon on “Allegiance to the Church,” preached 
on occasion of Mr. Sibthorp’s admission to Catholic commu- 
nion, talks of “allegiance to that branch of the Catholic 
Church which has given them (Anglicans) new birth,” as an 
insuperable barrier to their going over to the Roman branch, 
which, according to the Rev. gentleman, cannot be done 
without a sinful exercise of private judgment.* So likewise 
Dr. Hook tells us of certain of his younger brethren, who 
may be represented, according to his views, as ultra-high 
Church, who “regard the Church of England as a branch of 
the Catholic Church, from which, without peril to their souls, 
they may not secede.”t Here then we have moral obliga- 
tions deduced from the supposition of a ramified Church, the 
branches of which are so far from having a bond of connex- 
ion, that it is sinful to pass from one to the other. This is 
a serious conclusion, and we are naturally led to ask for the 
warrant, either in scripture or tradition, for a classification 
of Churches, so formidably separated, yet without any taint 
of schism on either side—both being parts of Christ’s one 
true Church, yet separated by so deep a trench as sin. Show 
us, we repeat, the authority for a phrase on which such a 
grievous consequence is built, and let us know exactly what 
constitutes a branch-Church, and where is its peculiar charter 
of rights to be found. 

2. “a Church—tHE Church.” Our last enquiry leads us 
to another, nearly connected with it. What exactly con- 
stitutes the difference between these two terms? We ask 


the question because we think they are often confounded in 
the sort of works of which we are speaking. For example ; 
Mr. Dodsworth, in the sermon just referred to, speaks of the 
allegiance due to the branch of the Church which gave his 
hearers new birth; and he puts the following reasoning into 


* P. 9, 
+ “ Reasons for contributing towards the support of an English bishop at 
Jerusalem.” 
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the mouth of a sound Anglican, as an effectual antidote 
against joining us. “I belong to the Church of England, 
because (under Christ) she gave me new birth; and there- 
fore I can as little think of leaving her, as of forsaking my 
own mother.” Are not the prerogatives of “THe Church,” 
and of “a Church,” here strangely confounded? We have 
been accustomed to read, from St. Augustine down to the 
present time, that it is the Church of Christ, and not any 
national or special Church, into and by which we are 
born again. e never heard of a person receiving new 
birth from the Gallican, or Roman, or African Church, as 
such, but from the Catholic Church. We always have under- 
stood, that wherever, and by whomsoever baptised, the child 
is baptised in the faith of the Church; “fide universe soci- 
etatis sanctorum,” as St. Augustine writes; * and does not 
become a member of any special Church, but of the universal 
Church. Instead of Baptism’s being the badge of unity, it 
thus becomes a principle of separation; there may be indeed 
One God, One faith, and One hope of our calling, but not 
One Baptism. This solemn rite and holy sacrament is to be 
a bar to communion; for Mr. Dodsworth’s plea, according to 
his own explanation, is independent of all supposed abuses or 
superstitions in our Church; nay, it holds good, he tells us, 
supposing “ that Rome was most pure, and that the English 
Church were the least so, amongst all the branches of the 
Church of Christ.” + Were all the other causes of separation 
removed, nationality of Baptism would thus still remain an 
—— obstacle to perfect communion ! 

The Rev. W. Palmer, speaking of a Russian lady, who 
has aggregated herself to the yen ond Church, says that “no 
efforts have been spared to convince her—that the Church of 
England is a Catholic Church,” and that her relations have 
in vain endeavoured “to ascertain from the clergy and autho- 
rities of the English Church, whether they profess to preside 
over A Catholic Church, or a Protestant persuasion.”{ In 
another place he speaks of “ Catholic Churches and Protestant 
persuasions.” § his talking of more than one Catholic 
Church—*“ a Catholic Church,” or, ‘Catholic Churches,” 
certainly sounds harsh and unnatural in our ears. It destroys 
even, to our minds at least, the very plausibility of the first 
phrase on which we have commented ; this supposed branch 


* Enchir. c. 42 ; Catec. Rom. p ii. cap. ii. Pe 18: 
{ Aids to Reflection, p. 62. § Ib. p. 77. 
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churches which, united together (however inconsistentl 
formed the one Catholic Church. Here we have a multi- 
plicity of such Catholic Churches. Can such language be 
correct ? 

Our reason for directing attention to this form of expres- 
sion is, that, like the former one, it is often made the basis 
of practical error. It is that which pervades the sermon 
above alluded to. The Reverend preacher takes for his text, 
1 Cor. xii. 20; “Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called.” e give him credit for ity in 
not proceeding to the next words: “ Wast thow called a bond- 
man? care not for it.” But really we cannot consider him 
serious, when from such a text he deduces the doctrine, that it 
is sinful to quit the national communion. Yet so it is; he 
tells us that this conclusion is comprised in those words.* For 
this error we will venture to propose a remedy. Let Seri 
ture and tradition be carefully examined, and let all the 
texts and authorities which relate to the Church be sifted. 
First of all, see, what is the allegiance due to the Church of 
Christ, considered as the depositary of His promises; and 
having put these aside, collect those which define the rights 
of, and prescribe the duties towards, particular churches, 
independently of their being in close union with the former ; 
and we venture to predict, that the claims to our allegiance 
to THE one Church of Christ will swallow up every pretended 
right in a church of any sort. In other words, our first duty 
is to the Universal Church ; our second, to the Particular one. 
The term national we abhor, when applied to His institution 
who knows no difference between Greek and barbarian. If 
the particular Church bring and join us to the former, we 
must seek unity through it; if not, we must seek it without 
it. The branch is of use to us, only so long as it unites 
us to the stem: if it be broken off, we must cleave to this. 
The Church Catholic is our mother—the particular Church 
the nurse. If the latter forget her place, and usurp parental 
rights, we know whither we must flee. 

3. “ Apostolical Succession.” This phrase may be said to 
form the very key-stone of the Anglican High-Church 
system; and we may be considered rash in classifying it 
among those which have not a sufficiently definite signifi- 
cation. We do so, however, with no invidious meaning— 
only to draw attention to one or more points, which have 
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satisfied our minds that a vague impression and no more is 

roduced by it; and that the term is any thing but clear. 
The lican Church is made to rest her claims, by her 
modern defenders, upon a succession real or supposed, in her 
episcopacy, from the apostles. At the same time, we find 
this succession traced to the apostles, through the see of 
Rome. Thus Mr. Palmer, of Worcester College: “ More 
than a hundred and fifty bishops, in regular succession from 
St. Peter to the present time, have presided over the primi- 
tive Roman Church, and over that of Canterbury, derived 
From it in the siath century.”* Again, the Tracts for the 
Times: “every link in the chain is known from St. Peter to 
our present metropolitan.” + In other words, the present 
succession in the see of Canterbury is supposed to be en- 
—_— upon the Roman Apostolic Church, at the time of 

t. Austin, and Pope Gregory the Great. At the same 
time, we are often told that this apostolical succession is 
transmitted entirely by the imposition of hands, or ordination ; 
and that the Bishop of Rome has no right or jurisdiction of 
any sort in the appointing of bishops or mp in 
England. No one is more resolute in this view of thin 
than Mr. Palmer himself—the consecration alone gives the 
jurisdiction in the see, according to his view.t Yet, St. 
Austin was not consecrated by the Pope, but by the Arch- 
bishop of Arles; and consequently the succession in the see 
of Canterbury does not join into the truly apostolic succes- 
sion of the Roman Church in the sixth century ; at most, it 
joins the secondary succession of Arles, and must find its 
way to the apostles through its channel. That is, supposin 
all else to be right in the present see of Canterbury, whic. 
of course we do not allow. 

It may be asked what does it matter, through what Church 
or see the succession is traced? We answer that it is not to 
_ this point that we now wish to call attention; but rather to 
the indefiniteness of a phrase in such daily use in modern 
theology. It should be clearly understood in what way 
“apostolic succession” is transmitted, that we may know 
exactly what is meant by it.—If that of Canterbury abuts in 
that of Rome in the sixth century, it is not by ordination, 


* Treatise of the Church, vol. i. p. 212, 2d ed. + ee: 7; 
The Apostolical jurisdiction and succession of the Episcopacy in the 
British Churches vindicated, sec. ii. 
§ Ven. Bede, Hist. lib. i. c. xxvii. 
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but by commission or appointment, which is an important 
point — If it be by ordination alone, then the tracing 
of the English Church to the apostles in the off-hand way in 
which it is usually done, by engrafting it on the papal suc- 
cession in St. Gregory's time, will not answer. 

Our ideas likewise on the meaning of “ apostolical succes- 
sion,” as used in the English theology of the day, are still 
farther unsettled by a most strange theory started in the 
consecration sermon of Dr. Alexander, preached by Dr. 
MCaull, and “ published at the request of his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” We there meet the oe 
strange passage; “But that prelate (the present Gree 
Patriarch of Jerusalem) does not pretend to be an apostle 
of the circumcision, and, therefore, cannot be the represen- 
tative of St. James of Jerusalem. 'The patriarchate is not of 
primitive institution, but an erection of the fifth century, and 
the patriarchs nothing more than successors of the Gentile 
bishops of Aflia Capitolina ; which so far from laying claim 
to the rights of the mother Church, as the Church of St. 
James certainly was, was itself for centuries subordinate to 
the metropolitan Church of Cesarea. Should, therefore, by 
God’s blessing, a Jewish Church arise in Jerusalem, and a 
Church and bishopric of the circumcision be permanently 
restored, it would not, by any means, interfere with the 
rights or the duties of the Greek patriarch, whose episcopate 
is Gentile, more than the apostleship of St. Peter was an intru- 
sion upon that of the preacher to the Gentiles.”* We do not 
quote these words to advert to the implied and almost posi- 
tive heresy which they contain, but only to notice the pecu- 
liarly clear and modest notions which they convey on our 
wage subject. St. James, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, 

as had no successor (or representative) till now: Dr. 
Alexander is the first we suppose. At any rate there is a 
chasm in the succession of bishops since the fifth century in 
the “ apostolic succession” of that see, which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has just filled up, rehooking the chain thus 
broken by the “Gentile” bishops of Elia Capitolina, who 
have so unreasonably interloped between the first Jewish 
bishop and Dr. A. St. Peter likewise was “an apostle,” 
nay, “the apostle of the circumcision,” and the popes have 
been for many centuries “Gentiles;” so we take it for 
granted that, according to this theory, he has had no repre- 
sentatives, and has none yet! 


* Consecration Sermon, p. 13. 
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Farther, we have another difficulty on this head. We do 
not remember this constant appeal to “ apostolical succes- 
sion” in the modern sense, among ancient writers. Many 
heretics and schismatics possessed it, having their own 
bishops in possession of sees more easily and directly trace- 
able to the apostles, than that of Canterbury. Nor was 
there a dispute about the validity of their orders. Yet the 
apostolicity of their churches was denied; and on what 
ground? That they were not in communion with truly 
apostolic churches; that is to say, with churches whose epis- 
copacy came in right line from the apostles. Our reader, if 
conversant with the “Tracts,” will be acquainted with the 
well-known passages from Tertullian, St. Irenzus, and others, 
in which heretics are challenged to competition on the point 
of apostolicity. No question is made as to whether their his- 
torical succession can be traced into an apostolic Church, but 
first, the essence of apostolicity is made to consist in union 
with primary apostolic Churches; and secondly, its proof is 
rested entirely on the succession in such Churches. e will 
only refer to Tertullian’s words on both these points, as 
translated in the xvmth Tract, which we willingly quote. 


“From these [the Churches founded by the apostles] in turn 
the faith has been, and still is, propagated continually for the 
creation of new Churches, which, as well as the first founded, are 
called apostolic, as being the offspring of those which are really 
such. Every family must be referred to its first original ; there- 
fore these Churches, many though they be and flourishing, yet are 
but one, that one original which the apostles established, and from 
which they all spring. So they are all original, and all apostolic, 
all being one. That oneness is evidenced by their loving inter- 
communion, and the name of brotherhood, and the interchange of 
hospitality ; and these common rights are secured solely by their 
unanimous tradition of one and the same sacred covenant.”—p. 2. 

“ Let them [heretics] then show the rise of their Churches; let 
them unroll the line of their bishops, so running down by succes- 
sions from the beginning, that their first bishop may have had for 
his authority and predecessor some one of the apostles, or such 
apostolic men as continued to hold with the apostles. For in this 
manner the apostolic Churches deduce their lines ; as the Church of 
the Smyrnzans produces Polycarp, appointed by John; as that of 
the Romans, Clement in like manner ordained by Peter; and as the 
others, in like manner, point to those who were appointed as bishops 
by the apostles, to deliver down for them the apostolic seed......... ee 
..-Come now you that wish to turn this restlessness to profit in the 
search after salvation; run over the apostolic Churches, in which 
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the very chairs of the apostles still hold place of honour, in which 
the very letters they wrote are recited, re-echoing the voice and 
imagining the person of each of them. Is Achaia nearest to you? 
You have Corinth. If you are not far from Macedonia, you have 
Philippi, you have the Thessalonians. If you can reach Asia, you 
have Ephesus. But if you are in the neighbourhood of Italy, you 
have Rome, whence we also draw our own authority. How happy 
is that Church! Where the apostles poured forth their whole 
doctrine together with their blood ; where Peter is likened in suf- 
fering to the Lord; where Paul is crowned with an end like the 
baptist’s ; where the apostle John, having been plunged in heated 
oil and suffered nothing, was banished to his island. Let us see 
what this Church has learned, what she has taught, what tokens 
she has sent of doctrine to the African Churches.”—p. 5. 


We therefore suggest, that the bare fact of apostolical 
succession, as thrown out in favour of the Anglican Church 
(supposing that fact correct), does not constitute the argument 
which it is meant to supply in its favour. There, and there 
alone, is apostolic succession, where there is intercommunion 
with the Apostolic See. 

4. The “ Rule of Faith.” This is another expression to 
which we would gladly see a clear definition attached. We 
do not wish exclusively to blame modern Anglican writers 
for want of clearness. The expression is vague in more 
ancient writers. The heading of the Tract just alluded to, 
distinguishes two separate significations given to the phrase by 
Tertullian. But at the present moment we want exceedingly 
a determination of the question what is the Anglican “ Rule 
of Faith.” According to both the Rev. Messrs. W. Palmer, 
we Catholics are here in a state of schism, and it is our duty 
to unite ourselves with the Anglican Church. When such a 
proposal is made to one, he has a right to ask, what is the for- 
mulary or Rule of Faith by which he has to be guided, the 
moment that he gives up that clear and definite profession to 
which he has till now been accustomed. It is not Scripture 
we have been told —~ and again—this is the “standard, 
test or depositary” of faith, not its rule.* It is not to be 
found in the Articles:—the late controversies have decided 
that point: these are merely negative and contradictory, they 
define and prescribe nothing. Is it then in Scripture and 
tradition? But where has the Church of England embodied 
the points of the latter which it sanctions and commands us 


* British Critic, No. x]. 
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to hold? It surely cannot ex each one to exercise his 
own judgment on the body of tradition as amassed in the 
Fathers and Acts of Councils? Is it then in the Prayer-book, 
and Catechism joined to the Articles? But these again will 
only lead us into new controversies. For instance: we con- 
sider Confirmation a sacrament. If we wished to know what 
is expected to be believed by Anglicans on this subject, we 
look at the Prayer-book in vain for light. May we then 
retain our view of the sacramental character of Confirmation ? 
Certainly, many will reply; for clear intimation is given in 
late writings that such an opinion may be held in the Angli- 
can Church. But we are at once baffled and beaten back by 
the fact that, if so, it is not validly administered, even supposing 
no defect in its minister. For the imposition of hands is 
surely an essential of this rite, if it be sacramental, without 
which it is invalid, the form having no matter. Yet the 
Bishop of Ripon tells us that “the growth of population, in 
some quarters especially, since this rubric” (ordering the 
separate imposition of hands) “ was framed, has rendered the 
compliance with it almost, if not altogether, a physical impos- 
sibility. For my own part” he otis “TI would say that 
nothing but this vast numerical increase would reconcile me to 
a deviation from the prescribed order."* Surely this reason- 
ing on the part of a bishop of the Church, and the avowal (we 
take it for granted a true one) that the sacramental rite ne- 
cessary for valid administration is made to bend to conve- 
nience, and is practically abandoned, would leave us no alter- 
native but to conclude, either that this ordinance is not 
considered a sacrament by the English Church, or that we 
must make up our minds to join a Church, which makes no 
scruple of administering it invalidly. In like manner, having 
been accustomed to clear and definite decisions upon the most 
practical subject of ministerial absolution, preceded by humble 
and full confession, we should naturally expect to find some- 
thing specific as to what our new duties would be, were we at 
all inclined to follow either of the Messrs. Palmers’ suggestion. 
Surely it will not be said that the entire doctrine of confes- 
sion and absolution, with all their conditions and adjuncts, 
are to be deduced from a rubric in the special case of a dying 


* Charge, p.17. What would the bishop say to the confirmations in Belgium 
or ude @ ere the entire day is sometimes occupied by the bishop in one 
confirmation, and where yet the unction, with its accompanying words, is per- 
formed on each individual 
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man. And so we should feel ourselves called upon to reason 
a other points, were we seriously to entertain for a 
moment the extraordinary theory of these gentlemen, respect- 
ing the Catholic communion in this country. Shall we then 
conclude, that the three Creeds contain the sole and entire 
Rule of Faith of the Anglican Church? For this, likewise, 
seems to be popularly taught in our days. But even this 
will not do—What shall we believe on the Eucharist, on the 
power of the keys, on works, and many other subjects ? 

But if we are to be guided by the practice of antiquity, we 
shall find that the symbols did not constitute alone the Rule 
of Faith; because in addition to them, profession of belief 
was exacted, under rigid penalty, of whatever other points the 
Church had defined subsequent to their being drawn up. St. 
Isidore of Seville is a clear testimony to this fact. In his ad- 
mirable and most interesting Treatise on Ecclesiastical Offices, 
(including all whether ritual or personal) he goes minutely 
into the preparation of candidates for baptism. He gives us 
a Chapter “ De Symbolo,” on the Creed which the catechumen 
had to learn; but this is followed by another: “De regula 
Fidei, on the Rule of Faith.” It begins with these words: 
“ Hee est autem post symbolum apostolorum certissima fides, 
quam doctores nostri tradiderunt.” He then enumerates 
various doctrines defined at different times or universally 
held by the Church, such as, that virginity is to be preferred 
to marriage, that baptism must not be repeated, that we can 
do no good without grace, &c. After this he thus concludes: 
“ Hee est Catholice traditionis Fidei vera integritas, de qua 
si unum quodlibet respuatur, tota fidei credulitas amittitur.”* 
A similar method to this the Catholic Church now follows, 
of adding to the Creed, in her Profession of Faith, the tra- 
ditional definitions of the Church, especially those of the last 
General Council. 

We therefore must conclude, that it would be of serious 
importance in the present controversy; which, beyond any 
other of modern times, has occupied and interested the public 
mind, to have a distinct understanding of what constitutes 
“the Rule of Faith” of the Anglican Church. Several other 
expressions are yet upon our list which we would have gladly 
discussed. But we refrain, partly because we have not 
noticed their occurrence so much in later publications; partly 
because they would probably lead us much farther than the 
preceding ones have done. 


* De Officiis, lib. ii. cap. xxiv. tom. vi. p. 465, ed. Arev. 
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But the subject on which we have last treated, seems to 
call our thoughts to another view of its application, not un- 
pleasant for us to advert to. ‘There is obviously a diversity 
of opinion among those who uphold the High-Church views, 
as to the duty of Catholics. Some now leave our position 
unnoticed, and silently show no wish that we should change 
it. With these we have no desire to quarrel—we wish not 
to urge them into controversy. They are more engaged in 
thinking on their own state and their own duties: and we 
would gladly leave them to the working of their own thoughts. 
We believe that they would waive all question of whose 
place it is to move, provided we could all come together. 
hey would have unity by force of mutual attraction; and 
so long as we embrace, will not calculate who made the first 
step. But there are others of more ticklish sensibilities on 
the subject. Mr. Palmer of Magdalene, and others with him, 
would have a more indirect course. He undoubtedly desires 
to see his Church in communion with all other episcopal 
Churches over the world. He has said so in ardent and de- 
cisive terms in his Letter to Mr. Golightly: and we regard 
and esteem him for the sentiment, and the frankness and 
heartiness with which it was uttered. But at the same time, 
he would first have his Church swallow all of us up. Ac- 
cording to his theory, we are schismatics from Anglicanism, 
and we must get into this, before we can hope for any good. 
In other words, we are happily in communion with the rest 
of the world, we are owned by all the West, our doctrines 
and discipline are in accordance with its Churches, and those 
of the East in communion with them: our bishops are received 
by theirs as brethren, and receive letters communicatory from 
them ; our clergy are admitted to officiate at their altars, to 
preach in their pulpits; our laity are able to join in their 
worship and communion. At the same time, our orders are 
recognised as valid by all, even by separated Churches, and 
no one would venture to dispute our consecration, or sacra~ 
mental power. This no doubt is a desirable state; one to 
which these gentlemen would gladly bring their Church, 
But we must forego it. We must needs give up our present 
Catholicity, enter into the womb of the Anglican Church, ¢o 
take our chance of being born again to Catholicity, should she 
ever have this happiness. We have no business to be stand- 
ing on the shore, towards which she is labouring to steer, 
through rocks and shoals, and buffeting waves, and repelling 
surfs. She may appear to us to be leaky, and ill-appointed, 
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without guiding card, or heaven-directed breeze, without au- 


thorised command, or sea-worthy bulwarks; and there may 
be no hope that she will ever reach the secure haven, in 
whose shelter we are. Yet we are told, we must leave this, 
and creep back into her inhospitable hold, to share her for- 
tunes, and be lost or tempest-tossed, as she may fare. No, 
no, this will not do. We must have more than Mr. Palmer’s 
word for such a duty, before we can think of it. The Ordis 
terrarum comes before the particular Church (supposing it to 
be a Church otherwise not defective), and to have to go out 
of the former into the latter, in hopes of getting back through 
it, would indeed be a strange way of securing what, through 
God’s mercy, we have. Had St. yo the Great, and his 
missionary St. Austin, disagreed and separated (which we 
deem of course impossible), we should have cleaved to the 
former; and now, if we must have the successor of only one 
of them with us, we prefer the master’s to the disciple’s line. 
The sixteenth Gregory represents the former to our minds 
perfectly, as his heir in place, in doctrine, in episcopacy, in 
supremacy, no less than in name: Dr. Howley (we mean not 
personally) gives us no sign of ft iy descent, by anything 
save actual occupancy. But independent of this difference, if 
we can have allegiance only either to Rome or Canterbury, to 
the mother or the daughter, to the trunk or the offshoot, to 
the apostolic or to the episcopal see, we yield it willingly, 
lovingly, and irrevocably to the former. Let Canterbury do 
its duty; let it seek and obtain communion from the Chair of 
St. Peter, and from the great body of bishops throughout the 
world, and we will bow ourselves before the primatial chair, 
lower than the lowest, and reverently kiss the jewelled hand 
of its occupier, and promise him all canonical obedience; but 
so long as he and his ee are not recognised by the 
Church Catholic, as an actual, living, communicating portion 
thereof, we recognise and know them not, we have no part in 
them or with them: we must beg to be Catholics, at the ex- 
pense of not being Anglicans. 

In fact, there is something so startlingly new in the name 
Anglo-Catholic, or Anglican Catholic, that it would render us 
uneasy to bear it. There is a “general-particular” sound in the 
term, a neutralising combination of plus and minus quantities, 
a conflict of positive and negative forces in it, which render it 
equal to zero in final value. Such compound appellations convey 
the idea of a new race, composed of two naturally distinct ones. 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, Syro-Chaldean, Gallo-Grecian, 
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are intelligible, factitious terms, which tell their own history, 
that two different tribes coalesced into one nation. And if 
we apply this to religion, we have the glorious example of the 
Luthero-Calvinistic union lately effected in Prussia, and per- 
haps we might add the Hvangelico-Anglican bishopric of 
Jerusalem. But the term Anglo-Catholic will not admit of 
such an interpretation. It supposes no union between parties 
represented by the two members of the word, but, as we 
have already observed, these two members are contradictory 
and pees eliminating. The one word is descriptive of 
insularity, the other of universality; the one confines, the 
other breaks down all barriers; the one tells us of communion 
denied, the other of it granted by other Churches beyond the 
seas; the one identifies the limits of religious intercourse with 
those of the jurisdiction of our laws, or the prowess of our 
armies, blends the sacred with the profane power, makes the 
Church, like the constitution or the army, national; the other 
levels all distinctions, knows no banner but the cross, and 
claims for its territory whatever this has redeemed—the entire 
earth. We might as well talk of our parliament being the 
“Anglo-European” legislature, as of the Establishment being 
the Anglo-Catholic Church. It is as monstrous as the “cal- 
lida junctura” of “Protestant-Catholic.” But even supposing 
it a matter of doubt, supposing that there were some grounds 
for balancing between pm to the universal or Catholic, or to 
the Anglican Church, we surely could not hesitate one mo- 
ment as to which our natural feelings would prefer. 

The wants and wretchednesses of the English Church have 
been too well exposed to us in modern times, for any danger 
to remain of her alluring us into her arms. We no longer hear 
men descant upon the noble simplicity of her worship, upon 
the severe spirituality of her devotions, upon her freedom 
from the slavery of outward observances, upon her purit 
from mere human institutions that act on the senses and feel- 
ings, to the detriment of reason’s sterner claims. No: all 
these former boasts have become the theme of melancholy 
lamentation, as losses not easily to be compensated. She 
presents none of the array of the a daughter, none of 
the winning s of the spouse of the Lamb; she dwells in 
a solitude of her own making; her ways mourn, because none 
come to her festivals; she is a tributary, a captive. She has 
no retreats in which holy contemplatives pray in silence, no 
safe anchorages of religious solitude, into which the care- 
tossed mind, the penitent heart, the timid a! fly 
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for shelter. She has no peaceful cloisters, where virgins 
sacred to God walk in sisterly community, to sing His praises, 
like their mates in heaven, or to minister to His little ones 
and poor. She has no seven-fold hour of prayer, no midnight 
vigils, no daily awakening, at mystical intervals, of the joyful 
hymn and solemn psalm. The vaults of her deserted churches 
would startle at the unusual peal of a multitude’s voice. She 
retains no note of times and seasons; the days of penitential 
humiliation, and those of spiritual exultation, are equal in her 
blank calendar and ritual; no soothing strains to each pecu- 
liar; no variation of outward garb; no solemn office comme- 
morative of each mystery of redemption, each institution of 
love; no lively representation of the most glorious scenes. 
A dull and chill monotony is in her service, suited neither 
to the Easter Adleluja, nor to the Lenten Miserere. Her 
churches, if modern, are without consecration; no holy chrism 
anoints their walls; no mystic rites inscribe on their area the 
symbol of universal communion; no majestic procession intro- 
duces into them the remains of ancient saints. Upon her 
altars (if they may bear that name) no oil of gladness hath 
been poured, no symbolical frankincense burnt, no form of 
ancient prayerrecited. No martyr’sbones repose beneath them, 
to break forth thence, one day, in glorious resurrection; but the 
shrines that once adorned them have been demolished, and their 
treasures(we mean not the gold that perisheth) burnt, and scat- 
tered tothe winds. The cross of Christ hath been plucked down, 
the holy images of Himself and His saints ignominiously de- 
stroyed, a mean and inglorious table hath usurped the place 
of all. The tabernacle hath been swept away, and with it all 
its tributary ornaments and perennial lamps; and still more, 
the all-holy gift which it contained. The eye, the sun, the 
soul of the temple is extinguished,—and shall not the entire 
body be darksome ? 

But if these appear only secondary institutions, we feel 
still more that her very sacramental ordinances (such few as 
exist in her) have been pared down to the quick, and deeper. 
At baptism she has foregone all right to command and rebuke 
the powers of darkness; she has forfeited the two-fold unction, 
the “salt of wisdom” (the sacrament of catechumens as it was 
anciently called), the white robe and the burning lamp, with 
all the venerable prayers that accompany their application. 
And even in the performance of the essential rite, such un- 
seemly negligence has grown up, so slight an application of 
the matter of the sacrament is permitted, as to leave serious 
doubt of its validity. 
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Of confirmation we have already spoken: not only is the 
sacred anointing gone, but the very imposition of hands has 
been dispensed with. There is but the shadow, not even the 
avowal of a sacrament. 

Then when we come to the most solemn act of worship, 
what a sadly maimed Liturgy does she present to us! On 
ordinary days only a fragment of even this; the primary and 
essential portion of the Christian service, the holy Eucharist, be- 
ing systematically omitted. Andwhenthisriteis administered, 
we find wanting important practices, which the ancient Church 
considered of apostolical institution, the mingling of the water 
in the chalice, the commemoration of the departed and of the 
saints in glory, the prayer of consecration. No sacred ves- 
ture, no lights, no incense, no chaunt, no subordinate ministers 
distinguish this from the cold didactic performance of her ordi- 
nary service. Protestants lay great stress on what they are 

leased to call the mutilation of the sacrament, by the with- 

olding of the cup from the laity; but they do not much 
think of the entire withdrawal of it from the greater part of 
men, which their present system has virtually induced. 
Except on those stated days when custom sanctions its ad- 
ministration, the soul might languish in vain for the food of 
life, if the Anglican Church possessed it. "When inward trial 
afflicts, and the heart wishes to lean upon this staff of life, 
when aspirations of love visit it, and it longs to fly whither 
they would lead; when we feelingly desire to be with Mag- 
dalene at the feet, or with John on the bosom, of Jesus, we 
should go in vain to the bare chancel-rail of the parochial or 
collegiate church, and cast in vain a supplicating look towards 
its desolate and cold communion table. It is, indeed, a table 
without food, inhospitable, cheerless; no symbol of family 
union, no rallying point for the Church’s children to grow 
around, like green and youthful olives. No: we cannot 
afford to forego our daily bread, nor the happy home in which 
it is always ready for us; cheerless will be our toiling, if the 
bitterness of the day be not sweetened by this morning 
manna. Surely many fecling hearts, that are not of the 
happy household, must sometimes exclaim, “Quanti merce- 
narii in domo Patris mei abundant panibus; et ego hic fame 
pereo!”* 

Again, look, to what is the Anglican ordination service 
reduced! All the ancient degrees of preparation, the training 


* Lue. xv. 17. 
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almost from infancy in the sanctuary, like the youthful Samuel’s, 
the rising from one to another of its steps, till we stand 
at the altar, have been abolished. None of that singular 
solemnity which attends the Catholic form has been preserved, 
no consecration of the priestly hands, no delivery of the in- 
struments of their ministry, no commission to offer the tremen- 
dous sacrifice. And here too one view presents itself to our 
minds, sufficient of itself to overthrow all Mr. Palmer's pre- 
tensions in favour of his Church. The sacraments are insti- 
tutions dependent entirely upon the will of Christ. The 
defect of anything essential, appointed by Him, invalidates 
their efficacy; no virtue or holiness can supply it. Be it the 
matter, or the form, or the lawful minister, it is all one—no 
sacrament is administered. Hence the language of all theo- 
logians on this point is consentient; no doubtfulness, which can 
be prevented, may be permitted; “tutior pars est eligenda ;” we 
must not proceed on probabilities, hewever strong, where 
security may be obtained. Now see how this stands with 
the case of. our respective ordinations. Ours every Church 
admits; no one has ever ventured to re-ordain, even condi- 
tionally, any apostate priest (for such God has permitted 
. some to be) from our body. If there be orders anywhere on 
earth, here they surely are. Ours then are secure. But how 
is it with the Anglicans? They, we suppose, feel satisfied : 
but no one else admits their orders. Not one portion of the 
Western Church considers them less than doubtful, not the 
Greek, either united or separated Church, nor any of the 
Asiatic Churches. Does not this hesitation to allow their 
orders make strong odds against them when compared with 
ours? Is not that, by far, the tutior pars which all men 
agree is tuta, rather than that of which a//, save the interested 
party, say that it is not so? Ought it not therefore to be 
preferred, where it is sinful, and may be fatal, not to choose 
the tutior pars? In an individual case, it is clear. However 
certain we might personally feel of the validity of our own 
orders (we speak as one), were we to learn from many bisho 

of various countries, and age. from him we holds 
the apostolic see, that they have strong grounds for doubting 
their validity, owing to knowledge which they possess, we 
certainly should not rest with our actual position, but should 
humbly entreat that all necessary steps might be taken in 
our regard, to put us in a state of security. We could not 
bear, nor venture, to administer the sacraments, at the smallest 
risk of their invalidity, nor under the uncertainty which such 
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a doubt in those persons would create. In like manner, we 
would reason concerning the orders of the English Church. 
It seems to us clearly the duty of those who think themselves 
called to bestow sacramental graces upon God’s people, to see 
that they have secured themselves against every oo er of 
invalidity, by having the highest attainable security of their 
ministerial power. 

And this estimate of respective security must surely weigh 
much with all; but with us must be a source of sincere joy 
and thankfulness towards God, as well as a sufficient defence 
against the light opinions of some Anglican neighbours, re- 
specting our position here. For we certainly are not likely 
to be tempted to run after a ministry, not confident even of 
its own power, which dares not call men authoritatively to its 
tribunal to receive an absolution, the validity of which is but 
slightly believed in by a few. But farther, hastening over 
many other things, what has the poor Anglican Church left 
herself or her children of comfort when it is most truly needed— 
at the close of life! How few of them ever get that small 
share of ministerial assistance which she offers; how seldom 
do the consolations of religion visit the work-house or the 
hospital in this country ! how seldom do we hear of even the 
better-instructed, nay, clergymen themselves, receiving the 
Lord’s Supper as their Viaticum! Where does this Church 
present us the spectacle of a solemn procession visiting, as in 
Catholic countries, the poor man’s hovel or t, swelled as 
it proceeds, by devout crowds, while the hand-bell and chaunt 
bring adorers to every casement, as the Lord of Glory is 
borne along to visit one of His poorest children. How that 
humble abode is cheered and lighted up by the gladdening 
presence, the meanest tenement changed into a palace, nay 
a temple, while the priest of God, surrounded by inferior 
ministers, bestows the last communion on his resigned and 
hopeful child; and the multitude kneeling without the cham- 
ber-door (for all have freely followed into the house), pray 
aloud, in unison, for their departing brother. And after this 
what farther consolations the Catholic Church has in store, 
which the Anglican has lost! From that moment, with us, 
our tender Mother redoubles her solicitude, and enlarges her 
bounty, bringing forth from her stores fresh blessings, for 
every hour, and its new wants and trials. That healing, and 
soothing, and bracing unction which comes so seasonably to 
strengthen the Christian athlete in his final conflict; that 
sublime commendation of the parting spirit into the hands of 
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God and His angels, wherein the Church of earth seems to 
bear the soul committed to its care to the very threshold of 
the eternal gates, and there, with equal solemnity, met by its 
triumphant brotherhood, deliver it over to their safer watch- 
fulness; that last blessing wherein the Church of God 
should seem to give to her expiring son the final pledge of 
her indulgent pardon, to imprint upon his brow the seal of 
her recognition, in her last parental kiss, and to receive this 
back upon the image of Christ crucified which is pressed to 
his lips; surely these are advantages for which one has a 
right to ask where are the equivalents, in that Church which 
sets up a claim to be our mother, and to have our allegiance 
and our love? 

But these pretensions were once so beautifully decided by 
one who could well appreciate them, that we must give her 
sentence. She was a person of a powerful and cultivated 
mind, whom the grace of God brought into the one fold, at 
its very centre, as if to die within its pale. For shortly after- 
wards declining in health, she came to need and to receive all 
those heavenly appliances, which smooth the bed of the dying 
Catholic. Observing that the curate, after his first visit, had 
left his stole, according to usage, across the foot of the bed, she 
desired it to be carefully put by, thinking that it was through 
forgetfulness. Her spiritual father explained the circum- 
stance to her, telling her that this was the badge of parochial 
jurisdiction, and a sign that from thenceforth her holy Mother 
the Church took her under her special protection, and would 
never lose sight of her, till safely conducted to the confines of 
eternity. She remained for some time wrapped in poe 
then, after to all appearance contrasting this proof of mother- 
hood with those which her former religion could offer, broke 
out into these words: “ How beautiful indeed! Yes, give her 
the child, she is the mother thereof !”* 

But our attachments to her, or our painful contrasts with 
her vaunting rival, end not even there. The grave may be 
warm or cold, bright or gloomy, according to the hopes where- 
with, as with flowers, we strew it. We could not endure to 
think that a dark convoy of silent, hired weepers, without a 
symbol of our faith and hope in Christ, without a prayer for 
mercy, will bear our earthly tabernacle to its kindred dust. 
We should almost shudder at the thought of a mere instruc- 
tion to the living—a lecture of morality over our clay, form- 


* 3 Reg. iii. 27. 
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ing our last connexion with our dear and holy Mother the 
Church. We should shrink in sorrowful anticipation from 
that hour, which would sever us for ever from the commemo- 
ration of our surviving brethren, exclude us from all part in 
their daily sacrifice, and not allow us to ask (as Monica did) 
from those most dear to us, to be mindful of us when standi 

at God’s altar. No; let us be laid in our shroud, with that 
cross, at which evil spirits tremble, grasped in our hands, let 
the poor brethren of some pious gild bear us, with psalms of 
penance mournfully sung as for a brother, to our common 
place of rest, “the hol Ficld,”* consecrated by most solemn 
rites; let the standard of Christ be borne before us, as the 
emblem of victory over the grave ; let the Church recite over 
us her touching prayers for our deliverance and rest: and the 
very earth which, sprinkled with blessed water, falls heavy 
upon our coffin, shall seem rich with her benedictions, em- 
balming our remains, beyond Egypt’s skill, for a glorious 
resurrection. 

There are other things in the Anglican Church which can 
leave us well content to be “ Romish recusants,” as Mr. Pal- 
mer would fain call us,t or to be schismatics, according to his 
mode of speech, from that unhappy Establishment. e will 
mention but one, and with it conclude. We would rather cut 
off our right hand, than subscribe, or have any thing to do 
with, its thirty-nine Articles,—those “ FORTY STRIPES SAVE 
one,” { with which it has so cruelly tortured the body of the 
Apostolic Church; but the lash of which has now turned 
back as a scourge upon itself. The perplexities of this for- 
mulary, which every day more strikin ly brings out, its 
knotty embarassments, its sinuous involutions, its humiliating 
captivity, make its character too plain, as a snare to the sim- 
ple of heart. In its meshes we sincerely thank God that our 
feet are not entangled; and we say to Mr. Palmer, that “a 
net is spread in vain before the eyes of them that have wings.”§ 
And of those who have not received the mercy of being 
so preserved, we heartily and lovingly hope, that the time will 
soon come, when they may sing: “ ceaeen contritus est, et 
nos liberati sumus.”| 


* “Tl Campo Santo,” + Letter to Mr. Golightly, p. 10. 
2 Cor. 94. § Prov. 1. 17. Ps, pad a3 
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Art. VI.—1. The State of Ireland considered, and measures 

eye for restoring tranquillity to that country. By 
ord Alvanley. 8vo. London: 1841. 

2. A Second Letter to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq., from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, On the present Posture of Affairs. 
London: 1841. 

3. A Third Letter to Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Hsq., from the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, On the present Posture of Affairs. 
London: 1842. 

wt respect to the second Pamphlet on our list, we 

observe from a note inserted in Lord Shrewsbury’s 

“Third Letter” now before us, that “it came before the 
public in a very imperfect form; that it was written in much 
haste, having been sent over from the Continent in detached 
portions, some of which — those perhaps which the author 
most desired to appear) having been altogether omitted in 
the hurry of printing, and others very inaccurately given. 
Neither had he any opportunity of consulting any docu- 
ments but the newspapers of the day.” Had that production 
been given to the world as Lord Shrewsbury had written it, 
we have reason to believe that it would have shielded the 
noble author from some of the very virulent and, to say the 
least of them, most inconsiderate attacks which were made 
upon it, both in the United Kingdom and America. 

The noble earl having placed his sentiments on the “ pos- 
ture of affairs” before the world, must submit of course to 
the ordeal of criticism and discussion which any work ema- 
nating from a writer of his high talent and station is neces- 
sarily calculated to provoke. There are some points upon 
which we ourselves entirely differ from his lordship. To 
these points we shall refer hereafter. But we never can hear 
that noble lord’s name mentioned without at the same time 
remembering the vast amount of his own, and of Lady 
Shrewsbury’s, services in the cause of our holy religion— 
their many liberal contributions towards the erection of 
Catholic churches in every part of the empire and its 
dependencies—towards our charitable and scholastic in- 
stitutions, and indeed every species of establishment con- 
ducive to the progress of our holy faith, Their most 
exemplary practice of that faith throughout the whole 
sphere of its doctrine; their position in Catholic society, 
as second only to that of the Duke of Norfolk, ought also to 
have mitigated the hostility of the noble lord’s Catholic 
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assailants. It is, moreover, well known, that, from the 
moment he entered on public life, he has never once varied 
in his course as a Whig of the true constitutional school. It 
is due to Mr. O’Connell to state that he has uniformly repu- 
diated the coarse language in which Lord Shrewsbury’s 
second letter has been denounced by many Catholic orators 
and writers. Men assuredly may differ from each other in 
political opinions, without becoming enemies of each other ; 
indeed we cannot understand the species of sophistry by 
which persons who really practise the precepts of our religion 
could favs reconciled to those precepts the use of terms 
which we have lately seen in some of the public journals in 
reference to the letter above mentioned. 

“T always was,” says the noble earl, “and hope I always 
shall be, a Whig; by which I mean, an advocate for the 
greatest possible degree of civil liberty, and the greatest 

ssible amount of religious toleration, consistent with the 
institutions and the condition of the country.” [Second 
Letter, p. 4.] 

This, of itself, is a complete answer to all the calumny 
that has been poured out upon his lordship, openly proclaim- 
ing him a deserter from what were called his former political 
principles, There is not a syllable in his second letter which 
affords even the slightest ground for that scandalous impu- 
tation. The noble writer adds, “The principles of the Con- 
servatives I take to be the same as ours, the question between 
us being only in the extent and expediency of their applica- 
tion; and upon which, of course, there must ever be many 
varieties of opinion. But now, that all the great paramount 
reforms are accomplished, the ground between Whig and 
Tory is so narrowed, and they are frequently kept asunder 
by points of such nice balance, that they appear to be con- 
tending for a mere distinction without a difference; and 
matters are taken up, of little or no importance in themselves, 
solely as a pretext for contention.” This observation was clearly 
intended to apply to the — course of foreign policy, and 
of home policy, (so far as England was concerned), pursued by 
the late government. A rapid survey of the salient points of 
that policy, foreign and domestic, will, we think, fully bear 
out the position for which the noble lord contends. 

_ The great question of the Corn Laws was, at the close of 
the last Parliament, the principal cause of its dissolution. 

The Whigs appealed upon that question to the country : 
and it is very curious to observe that, although the constitu- 
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encies have given a judgment adverse to the Whig party, Sir 
Robert Peel, since his restoration to power, has found it 
necessary to propose a modification of those laws, although 
he, and those om acted with him, refused even to discuss 
the question, while the late administration was in office. 
This is one of the many glaring inconsistencies chargeable to 
Sir Robert Peel’s political career. It has caused the seces- 
sion from his cabinet of one of those who, in the language of 
the Duke of Richmond, can “make and unmake” him; and 
it yet remains to be seen, how far his Corn Law plans may 
operate upon his Government. At all events it has broken 
down the main barrier of difference between the principles 
of that Government, and of the one by which it was im- 
mediately preceded. So far the “observation” of Lord 
Shrewsbury, therefore, is strictly borne out. 

As to the general system of reform now secured by law in 
Great Britain, there do not seem to be any serious unsettled 

ints of dispute between the great parties in the state. If 

ord John Russell and his friends persevere firmly in the 
course of action which they pursued while in office, they 
must co-operate with Sir Robert Peel in resisting the changes 
demanded by the Chartists. That during the , be elections 
the corruption of voters was carried to an unprecedented 
extent, especially in England, no man, who attentively 
observed the proceedings on those occasions, can doubt for 
an instant. Nor is it denied that a practice so much to be 
reprobated, so fatal to the cause of liberty, was common to 
Whig and Conservative. ‘The franchise became a matter of 
open sale, and was knocked off like an article at an auction 
to the highest bidder. Any measures that may be suggested 
for the suppression of this enormous evil, must therefore be 
advocated or opposed by both sides of the house, for one 
side is quite as much implicated in it as the other. 

The serious abuses which have for some time obstructed, 
in several districts of England, the useful administration of 
the Poor Law system, demand the fixed attention of the 
legislature. But this cannot be perverted into a party 
question, because the Bill was originally passed with the 
sanction of the leading statesmen who, upon many other 
points of policy, did not agree. ‘The reforms in the Court 
of Chancery so long demanded by the Liberal party, have 
been at length established, and promise to be productive of 
results most important to all classes of society. The gross 
absurdities connected with the existing sugar and timber 
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duties, must sooner or later give way to the public opinion 
in progress towards maturity upon those subjects. ‘The pro- 
bable condition of the revenue for some time to come, must 
contribute at least to postpone practical measures for the 
erection of new churches at the expense of the state. The 
topics here enumerated seem to comprehend the principal 
matters of domestic interest in a political point of view, upon 
which discussion can arise in the first session of the new 
Parliament, so far as England is concerned. 

Questions undoubtedly of a portentous character have 
recently arisen within the precincts of the English and 
Scottish Churches, which would be quite as replete with 
difficulties for the cabinet of Lord Melbourne, had it con- 
tinued to exist, as they must be for that of Sir Robert Peel, 
if he shall remain for any length of time in possession of the 
power which he now enjoys. It is not necessary here to in- 
vestigate those questions, or to indulge in any conjectures as 
to the consequences to which they may eventually give rise ; 
doubts may well be entertained as to the competency of par- 
liament to legislate at all upon subjects of a nature so 
entirely ecclesiastical. Certain it is that no political party in 
the empire can safely embroil itself in these internal dissen- 
sions of the two religious establishments; and that any inter- 
ference in them upon the part of Sir Robert Peel, must be 
as detrimental to his administration, as it would have been to 
the government of Lord Melbourne. 

As to the state of our foreign affairs, it would seem also 
that no very material changes can be attempted by Sir Robert 
Peel’s cabinet. The war against China he must follow up, 
until a peace, or at least a truce, honourable to our arms, can 
be effected. It would be vain to look for any durable friend- 
ship between our merchants and the hundreds of millions 
who constitute the population of that vast empire. All that 
can be reasonably expected as the present issue of the con- 
test, is the cession to England of points of territory on the 
continent or among the islands, which may afford security to 
our commerce in those regions, and enable our garrisons to 
chastise without delay any of the Chinese authorities who 
may again dare to treat. the subjects of her majesty with 
insolence. 

India has been intrusted to a nobleman, who is admitted 
upon all sides to be possessed of considerable knowledge with 
reference to its affairs. Russia is to be closely watched in 
that quarter, both on her own frontiers and those of Persia, 
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which she has long endeavoured to render instrumental to her 
designs for the disturbance, if not the destruction, of our 
oriental dominions. Lord Ellenborough is no doubt well in- 
structed upon this matter; but his ability as a civil and 
military chieftain remains to be proved. 

The relations between 4 and Egypt would seem to 
be arranged—/for the present. It is well known that while 
the vigorous measures eventually executed (executed in a 
style of science, bravery, and rapidity, unrivalled in the 
annals of the world), were under discussion in the late cabinet, 
they were strenuously opposed by three, if not four, of the 
then ministers. The divisions which are said to have fre- 
quently taken place in the council, arose out of a question 
altogether fundamental, as to the direction of our policy in 
the Levant. It is said to have appeared to the cabinet oppo- 
sition, that the object sought by the majority was unattain- 
able ;—namely, the restoration of the Ottoman empire as 
nearly as possible to such a position of domestic and external 

wer as would extricate it from the sinister influence of 

ussia, render it once more an independent nation, and enable 
it to control the spirit of revolt which pervades all its pro- 
vinces in Europe, and Asia, and Africa. The ministers in 
the minority were, it is understood, of opinion that a policy 
of this complexion, however desirable it might be, could not 
be carried into effect; and that even if the active measures 
then propounded were successful at every point, they could 
not produce a permanent result. 

It must be confessed that the possibility of sustaining the 
Porte as an independent and powerful nation, under the scep- 
tre of a Mahometan sovereign, is a problem still to be solved. 
The religion of the Koran is fast hastening to decay, in all 
parts of the Ottoman dominions. It possesses no longer the 

restige by which its professors were formerly stimulated to 
henis deeds. The loss of Greece, of the most useful islands 
in the Archipelago, of Servia, Wallachia; Moldavia, and Bes- 
sarabia; the inroads of Russia upon her possessions on the 
eastern borders of the Euxine; the very slight threads by 
which she holds Asia Minor, Syria, Candia, and Tunis, and 
her merely nominal sovereignty in Egypt, place the Porte in 
an aspect of imbecility which seems to announce the approach- 
oo of her empire. 
ord Palmerston’s reply to the arguments raised upon this 
statement, even supposing it to be true in all its parts, is this, 
that by the policy which he has pursued, he has certainly 
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gained time, and, under the circumstances in which he was 
placed, this is to England an invaluable advantage. He has 
rendered the renewal of the treaty of Unkiar Skelessy, which 
made the Porte — dependent upon Russia, utterly im- 
practicable. He has placed the future destiny of the Ottoman 
throne under the sway of the five powers; whereas it had 
been previously subjected to the exclusive councils of the 
Czar. He has chastised the ambition of Mehemet Ali, and 
struck a fatal blow against the projects of France with refer- 
ence to Egypt; and had his measures produced no other result 
than the extraordinary success by which they were crowned, 
upon the flood and the field, their utility is inestimable, for 
they have stamped the steam power of Great Britain as the 
ruler of the globe. 

The acts thus accomplished furnish to the government of 
Sir Robert Peel facilities for treating with all foreign states, 
whether at this or the other side of the Atlantic, which his 
long experience as a minister must enable him to appreciate. 
France, it may be apprehended, will present to him many 
difficulties of no ordinary importance. Lord Aberdeen has 
— taken some steps with a view to heal the wounded 
pride of that nation, which Lord Palmerston certainly would 
not have sanctioned ; we allude particularly to the concessions 
made with reference to Algiers, and what has been called the 
*Salvandy affair.” Lord Aberdeen was minister at the time 
when the French expedition to Algiers took place. Before 
the capture was made, it was clearly understood that should 
the attack be successful, the future regulation of the govern- 
ment of the Regency was to be concerted between the five 
— The noble lord grossly neglected his duty in not 

aving this arrangement made the subject of a treaty, and in 
consequence of this omission, the government which was 
called into existence by the French Revolution of 1830, 
refused to adhere to the understanding entertained upon this 
subject, and assumed to itself the sovereignty of the territory 
conquered by itsarms. But this sovereignty the other powers 
never recognised. Lord Palmerston, during the whole time 
he was minister for foreign affairs, when pressed upon this 
subject, uniformly declined giving any opinion upon it. One 
of the very first things Seok Adeuioon did, upon his recent 
return to office, was in fact to recognise the sovereignty of 
France over Algiers, so that should war occur between France 
and England, and Algiers become, as most probably it would, 
a dependency of our empire, nevertheless upon the return of 
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peace we should be, in some measure, bound to restore Algiers 
to that power. Lord Palmerston’s cautious silence upon that 
subject left it open to future discussion. 

We are fully aware that Algiers has become a very trouble- 
some conquest to France; and that it annually costs her 
much more than it is worth, both in blood and treasure. Nor 
do we desire to underrate the vast benefits conferred upon the 
navigation of all nations in the Mediterranean, by the total 
extinction of the piratical bands which formerly infested that 
sea. But, on the other hand, we cannot forget that the pre- 
dominance of France at Algiers, has destroyed the whole of 
our once highly prosperous trade, especially in cutlery, along 
the whole of the Barbary coast, and that it gives her a moral 
influence over Egypt as well as over Morocco and the whole 
of Central Africa, which will prove a serious obstacle to all 
the measures our persue 4 policy had contemplated for 
opening new markets in that populous region. The posses- 
sions of France in and near the Senegal, have at all times 
checked and embarrassed the progress of our settlements on 
the south-western coast of Africa. The French merchants, 
in those quarters, have within these last five or six years 
wholly ruined our gum traffic, a very serious loss to our 
manufacturing interests; so that looking to all the present and 
future consequences of Lord Aberdeen’s uncalled-for conces- 
sion with respect to Algiers, we must pronounce it as 
extremely detrimental to the welfare of the country. 

“The “ Salvandy affair” was another gross blunder on the 
part of his lordship. The true question involved in that 
matter, masqued though it was under a mere question of 
etiquette, turned upon this point, whether France would or 
would not recognise the new state of things in Spain. ‘That 
new state exhibits Espartero as de facto head of the 
kingdom during the minority of the queen. Certainly Lord 
Palmerston would not have supported France in the course 
which M. Salvandy took in refusing to acknowledge the 
regent as chief of the nation de facto. Lord Aberdeen 
thought fit to side with France in that matter, and has thus 
most seriously embarrassed our relations with Spain, at a 
moment of peculiar importance in the negotiations between 
the two countries for the arrangement of a commercial 
treaty. 

Let it be very clearly understood that in referring to this 
subject we by no means wish to have anybody for one mo- 
ment believe, that we approve of Espartero’s conduct in his 
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office as nt of Spain. Quite the reverse. We go entirely 
uitous and sanguin ings of that t t, especi 
vith reference the Church of We ie, 
however, have an opportunity of going into this matter 
more at large on another occasion. We touch on it sufficiently 
for the present, as our object now is to show that except as to 
Algiers and Espartero, Lord Aberdeen has not, as yet at 
least, shown any sentiments upon our foreign European and 
Asiatic, or African relations, much at variance with those of 
his procenemnor, and that so far the general position laid down 
by Lord Shrewsbury is perfectly justifiable. 

The same conclusion applies to our relations with the 
United States. Opinions vary, almost from month to month, 
upon the question whether any serious spirit of hostility 
against England pervades the great mass of the American 
people. It is contended upon one side that they are bound to 
us by too many ties of commercial interest, of common origin, 
language, and literature; that they have been brought too 
near us by the agency of steam, thus rendering our inter- 
course as almost that of one family, to allow it to be even 
problematical whether or not we shall continue perpetually 
upon terms of the most cordial friendship. There are others, 
however, who apprehend that the system of violence so long 
maintained upon our Canadian borders by armed American 
confederations—the late untoward affair of the Creole, and 
the question of the hang 4 Line, may be productive of 
very disagreeable results. But these are all points upon 
which the policy of the Peel cabinet cannot differ from that of 
Lord Melbourne. 

Ireland will after all, as the new premier has often acknow- 
ledged, constitute his most important difficulty, comparing his 
means of ruling that country with those which were possessed 
by his predecessor. We do not subscribe to many of Lord 
Shrewsbury’s remarks upon the Irish pe of his subject. 
It appeared to his Lordship that both Lord de Grey and 
Lord Eliot went over to that country with the best inten- 
tions of governing for the benefit of the whole mass of the 
people, and moreover that those two noble lords possessed the 
— of carrying their benevolent intentions into effect. 

ven if it should be admitted that his lordship’s favourable 
opinion of those two noblemen was well founded, enough has 
transpired since their arrival in Ireland to show that their 
power to execute their original plans has been extremely 
VOL, XXIII 17 
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limited, if not altogether frustrated by the circumstances in 
which they have found themselves actually placed. They 
soon discovered that it was quite impossible for them to con- 
tinue even one week in office without surrendering all their 
were to the Orange faction, and undoing, as far as was 
practicable, the Liberal policy of their predecessors. One of 
their earliest acts—the appointment of Mr. Brewster to an 
office of the most important and confidential nature—was of 
itself sufficient to predict the whole course of their future 
administration ; and almost every measure which they have 
since adopted, has tended to justify the evil omens at first 
— by the Irish people of the new Lord Lieutenant’s 
policy. 

Be it observed, however, so far as Lord Shrewsbury is 
concerned, that it ought to be remembered that his second 
letter was written in the September of last year, when he 
could not possibly have had any adequate means of judging 
of the real, as contrasted with the professed, course of the 
new Irish Government. All that he then desired was to 
give that government a fair trial, it being his opinion that 
the Tories might, under the new circumstances in which they 
were placed, be found not less friendly to our religion than 
the Whigs were. 

It should be carefully remembered that this nobleman 
always writes as a Catholic most sincerely devoted to his 
faith: that his profound attachment to that faith ever 
mingles with his ideas upon politics; and it may therefore 
be presumed that he has not forgotten the bigoted and most 
violent tirades poured out against our holy religion by Whig 
statesmen, not only in former ages, but in that in which we 
now live. Often, even when they contended for our civil 
emancipation, have they proclaimed their abhorrence of our 
doctrines. 

As to the hopes, however, which Lord Shrewsbury con- 
ceived of an impartial and liberal line of policy being even 
within the reach of the Peel Government in Ireland, he was 
certainly altogether too sanguine. The previovy connexions 
of the English Tory party in Ireland were found after a 
very short experiment to be utterly indissoluble; and it . 
became so obvious to Lord Eliot, that he could not carry 
into effect his own manifesto, of “ governing for the welfare 
of the whole people,” that it is understood he has, since he 
become thoroughly convinced upon this point, more than 
once tendered Kis resignation. Had that tender been ac- 
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cepted, the whole administration would have been endangered; 
more especially, when to this would have been added the 
proceeding adopted by the Duke of Buckingham. 

Had Lord Shrewsbury visited Ireland before he wrote his 
second letter, he would undoubtedly have found it a pecu- 
liarly unpropitious circumstance for the new cabinet, that it 
came into existence so soon after the attempt made by Lord 
Stanley to abridge the Irish franchise. The numerous irri- 
tating topics—the bitter expressions—the many ebullitions 
of English hostility to the Irish people, by mee 4 the debates 
upon that most injudicious measure were characterized, cer- 
tainly tended not a little to renew the angry feelings so 
strongly excited oh them by the celebrated anathema 
pronounced by Lord Lyndhurst;— They are aliens from us 
in blood, in language and religion.” The presence of these 
two noblemen in the new cabinet, adds exceedingly to the 
obstructions which that cabinet must count upon in the 
management of Irish affairs. 

These obstructions have been still farther multiplied by 
the accession of Mr. O’Connell to the civic chair of Dublin. 
It is scarcely nece to observe that, during these last ten 
years especially, this distinguished person has exercised real 
substantial sovereign power in Ireland. He has summoned 
to his banner, organized, and arrayed troops, not indeed armed 
with the usual weapons of warfare, but wielding—by their 
numbers, their sense of common wrongs, their complete 
unanimity, and their unqualified, enthusiastic confidence in 
their ae toa moral power which no artillery can strike 
down. He has levied taxes throughout the Irish kingdom, 
and has issued mandates for dinars meetings and the 
preparation of petitions to parliament, which have been 
always most cheerfully obeyed. 

This same extraordinary man now presents himself to his 
admiring followers, poor in legitimate robes of state—the 
symbols of a chieftaincy to which he has been elevated by 
one of the republican branches of our mixed constitution. 
He is attended by a species of pageantry, actually regal in 
the eyes of the sates Their shouts of exultation when 
they assembled to hail him upon his inauguration, are de- 
scribed upon all sides, as a display of public feeling, raised to 
a degree of excitement unprecedented in the annals of a 
country by no means unaccustomed to that prompt and 
vigorous mode of giving expression to their sentiments. Be 
it remembered, too, that this display was not only a 
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sible by any authority known to the constitution, but on the 
contrary, lawful in every sense of the word. Nor is it to be 
passed over as a circumstance unworthy of remark, that the 
myriads congregated to confirm, as it were, the election of 
the new Lord Mayor, dispersed instantly at his command, in 
the most perfect tranquillity, regulated by a system of dis- 
cipline with which they are now thoroughly conversant. 

In a religious point of view, the downfall of the late cor- 
porations, which were nearly all exclusively Protestant, and ~ 
the transition of their power to Catholic hands, have already 
given rise to circumstances of a character very embarrassing 
for Sir Robert Peel’s government. It has been a well esta- 
blished and truly laudable custom, to invoke by prayer in the 
Church, the assistance of Heaven for the new Lord Mayor 
and all the officers of the corporation, that they might be 
enabled to execute their respective functions in a manner 
conducive to the greater glory of God, and the welfare of the 
people. This custom was of course strictly followed upon the 
election of Mr. O’Connell to the mayoralty of Dublin, when a 
solemn mass of thanksgiving was celebrated by the Catholic 
archbishop of that see. A severe penal clause, however, in 
the Act of Emancipation, compelled the Lord Mayor before 
entering the cathedral to divest himself of all the outward 
emblems of his office, and leave them in the vestibule. Thus 
the very law which enabled him to become Lord Mayor, re- 
fused to be a party to the sacred rites of thanksgiving— 
refused, too, with an express denunciation, that if the new 
Lord Mayor dared to offer up his grateful prayers to the 
deity in his magisterial apparel and capacity, he should not 
only pay a fine, but also forfeit his office—an example of 
gross impiety for which precedents can be found only 
amongst the atheistical decrees of the revolutionary con- 
ventions of France. 

Now if this penal clause, so inconsistent with what is due 
to God—so insulting to the people of Ireland, be continued, 
it can hardly fail to occur to their recollection, that the 
author of the law is Sir Robert Peel, the very minister who 
solicits their entire confidence in his government! On the 
other hand, if the clause be rescinded, and the Lord Mayor 
be permitted to attend at mass in a “house of worship,” in 
his official attire, will it not follow as an indisputable con- 
sequence, that from that moment the Catholic religion 
becomes, of necessity, “part and parcel” of the British 
constitution? If so, other results must ensue, as to the 
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oaths still taken by Protestants, which denounce the holy 
sacrifice of the mass as idolatrous, and also as to various 
exclusive laws still in force, which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate for the present. 

Even without the positive augmentation of power which 
his new office has conferred upon Mr. O'Connell, his 
opposition to Lord de Grey’s government, than which no 
opposition of his to any former Irish administration was ever 
more decided, will be sure, sooner or later, to overthrow it. 
He cannot, indeed, count upon many personal, or even poli- 
tical friends, in the House of Lords; he has several active 
and able Irish auxiliaries in the House of Commons; and he 
is identified in — doctrine with a great proportion of 
the minority who occupy the benches of “Her Majesty’s 
Opposition ”—a designation never more appropriate than at 
this moment. He wields the whole power of the Catholic 
prelacy, clergy, and people of Ireland, be the political esti- 
mate of that power what it may. Should there be indivi- 
duals in any of those classes who do not coincide with him in 
all, or any of his views, their sentiments are unavailing, 
because they are very rarely even expressed. His recently 
declared opinions upon the subject of general suffrage, have 
brought him so completely within the pale of the English 
Chartists, that if he can induce the confederacies who have 
assumed that title, to give up their unconstitutional notions 
as to “physical resistance,” and to place their confidence in 
his councils, he will become the most formidable adversary 
against whom a minister has ever had yet to contend in an 
age or nation. The most influential journals in Ireland, with 
only one or two distinguished exceptions, yield him unqua- 
lified support. A support somewhat more reserved, but in 
the main, exceedingly conducive to his power, is given to 
him by the Liberal press in England, Scotland, France, the 
United States and the British colonies in every quarter of 
the globe. He certainly fills a larger space in the eye of the 
civilized world, than any other man now existing. In talent 
for debate, in legal skill and information, in ardent, persua- 
sive, noble eloquence, he knows no superior. His very figure 
when animated by the stru gle for life or death, is that of 
the surviving gladiator. ‘The history of a hundred combats 
for liberty is inscribed upon his ample forehead, and as many 
wreaths of laurel are bound upon his temples—of laurel 
never to die! 

In addition to the various sources of embarrassment here 
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enumerated, there are many others with which Sir Robert 
Peel will have to contend. Upon his restoration to office he 
had undoubtedly reason to count upon decided majorities in 
both houses of Parliament; upon the support of a very large 
proportion of the manufacturing, ge ewe and moneyed 
classes of England: of almost the whole of the hierarchy and 
clergy of the Protestant Church in the united kindom ; of its 
three universities, and of many men of intelligent and active 
minds, who though not arrayed in any of the divisions just 
enumerated, exercise under the general character of politicians 
and writers in the journals, great influence over the formation 
and course of public opinion. It has been asserted in favour 
of Sir Robert Peel that he has generally displayed against 
his antagonists in the arena of the House of Comments high 
ability, cool unflinching courage, tactics of a generous order, 
ample, accurate, and well-digested information on every im- 
portant subject, and a classical colour of eloquence, untainted 
by pedantry. His friends add, that he has usually worn with 
meekness the honours of victory; that his most vigorous 
struggles for power have been “ fair, stand-up fights ;” and 
that even when compelled to retire from the field, he has 
cheerfully exhibited his obedience to the mandates of the 
constitution, and wrapped his mantle around him with Roman 
dignity. It is generally admitted that his temper is excellent, 
his personal deportment peculiarly engaging, his industry in- 
defatigable: and withal, it is by no means injurious to Sir 
Robert’s personal position in a commercial community that 
he is the descendant of an honest and in his life-time a much 
esteemed man, who was the founder of his own fortune. 

This is the English view of his character. But in Ireland 
he may be said to have “no character at all.” He is not 
merely distrusted, but despised. No good whatever is ex- 
pected from him. Some persons thought that from the vague 
nature of his opposition to Lord Morpeth’s proposition for the 
establishment of railways in this country, he reserved that 
boon for his own administration. But Lord Eliot has by his 
declarations in parliament put an end to all hopes upon this 
subject. Matters therefore have already come to this point, 
that either Sir Robert Peel and the old Orange faction must 
triumph, or the people of Ireland. No intermediate party can 
possibly rule that land. Now the Orange faction have by a 
variety of vicissitudes lost so much of their former strength, 
that they have not the slightest chance of ever resuming 
their lost ascendency. Consequently the fate of the new 
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>i pags government which, so far as the people of 
eland are concerned, is merely titular—a government, as one 
may say, in partibus,—is actually in a state of considerable 
jeopardy. 
he embarrassments arising from the number and ardour of 
his enemies are serious enough: but they are greatly multi- 
plied, so far as Ireland particularly is concerned, by the ad- 
monitions, and even menaces, of his friends! Hear the advice 
tendered to him by a Protestant clergyman belonging to the 
arch-diocese of Sonne, who comes forward with his 
“remedial measures” for Ireland in the present juncture of 
her affairs. According to this reverend Mentor, Ireland is 
now fully prepared to accept the religious doctrines of the 
reformation ; therefore those doctrines should be immediately 
“ promoted in every legitimate and scriptural way ;” the “ ten 
extinguished bishoprics must be restored,” together with 
“their endowments, now vested in the hands of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners:” a great number of new Protestant 
churches must be constructed in Ireland at the expense of 
the state; “ missionaries must be sent to all quarters of that 
country,” for it is written, “ Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God;” but “ how cometh the word of 
God? By preaching: and how can men preach unless they 
be sent? 

“ Hundreds,” adds this Anglican historian of the new re- 
formation in Ireland, “have within the last few years come 
over from the Church of Rome, especially in a “ remote district 
of Kerry,”—“ the people are becoming too well read in Scri 
ture to be FO ts much longer by Romish priests”—the 
so-called “Temperance movement” has been got up solely with 
a view to organise a conspiracy which shall restore to the real 
or imaginary descendants of the ancient possessors of the soil, 
the property confiscated by various sovereigns, and shall ac- 
complish even “ ulterior purposes of the worst description.” 
Therefore, “more Bibles for Ireland—more clergymen to 
expound them—more bishops—more churches!” Unless 
these “remedial measures” be adopted it will be in vain for 
Sir Robert Peel’s or any other government to look “for the 
support of the clergy, and of all that is great and good in 
ied a th ini be, th isel 

xtra t as these opiions may ey are precisely 
the oinaed those recently advocated by the Quarterly Re- 
view; and they coincide, almost word for word, with the 
admonitions given by a host of other | pamphleteers 
within the last few months to Sir Robert P “ Romanism 
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and Protestantism each are struggling for the mastery ;—to a 
base surrender we can be no party. The truth we have held, 
the same by God’s assistance we will still retain; the errors 
we have denounced, against them we will still protest. This, 
too, I know, is the feeling of the country.” Such is the 
language held by Mr. Lord, a barrister, in a letter* which he 
has sBlocinéd to Lord Alvanley. Another of his lordship’s 
correspondentst has the courage to assert that “the Church 
of Rome delivers to the flames, both in Ireland and elsewhere, 
all the Bibles ose those of her own version) on which she 
can lay her unhallowed hands,” although it is notorious that 
the Douay Bible has been for years stereotyped in Ireland, 
and that thousands of the sacred volume are reprinted every 
year, and sold by all the Catholic booksellers throughout the _ 
empire, with the full sanction of all the Catholic bishops, to 
any — who may choose to purchase them. 

This same writer describes the state of “Popery” in 
Ireland, as “ dishonourable to God, a corruption of His holy 
word, and a departure from His commandments, dangerous to 
the soul, burdensome to the conscience, destructive of religious 
freedom, hostile to civil liberty.” The Catholic clergy are 
“priests of Baal—a nest of vipers,” who must be expelled 
altogether from the land. Therefore, exclaims this fanatic, 
“more missionaries,” “more churches,” “more bishops,” 
“more Bibles for Ireland !” 

These are mere samples from only a few of the pamphlets 
which have lately issued from the press, calling upon Sir 
Robert Peel to attempt new and more vigorous measures than 
ever before had been undertaken for rooting out the Catho- 
lic religion from Ireland, and planting in its place the doc- 
trines of the Reformation. Te would be the grossest of 
absurdities to suppose that he would venture for one moment 
to act upon the suggestions of these his fanatical advisers: 
but it is manifest that they can, and that they will, contribute 
most seriously to embarrass the action of his government in 
Ireiand. 

The policy of that government, if it be destined to endure 
for any time, must ascend far above the dense and agitated 
atmosphere of the contentions carried on between the extreme 
parties on both sides. Even the suggestions of several mode- 
rate politicians, who, with the best intentions towards Ireland, 
have tendered remedies of their own for the effectual cure of 


* Richards and Co., Fleet-street. 
+ State of Ireland Re-considered, &c. London: Hatchard and Son, 
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her evils, must be most cautiously considered before any 
measures be founded upon them. From the whole tenour and 
tone of Lord Alvanley’s publication, it is obvious to any 

erson thoroughly conversant with our actual condition, that 

is lordship has still much to learn as to the Irish branch of 
our national history, even though it must be admitted that he 
appears to have recently addressed his attention to it with 
more industry than it usually obtains from British noblemen. 

The very first principle of policy which Lord Alvanley 
puts forth as the main object of | his “ considerations upon the 
state of Ireland,” is one which the Catholic Church can never 
admit. It is, in effect, this, that the Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland must be brought completely within the jurisdiction 
of British law. In all matters relating to his spiritual func- 
tions a Catholic clergyman is amenable only to the authorities 
of his Church; that Church possesses a government of its 
own, ee of secular interference throughout the 
world; it derives its sanctions from no human law; it exists 
by divine power alone, and cannot suffer the intrusion of any 
other power whatever, whether of a civil or political character. 
The priest is subject to his bishop—the bishop to the holy 
father, and he to Jesus Curist, whose vicar upon earth he 
undoubtedly is. As mere subjects of the queen, the 
Catholic priests in Ireland are responsible to the law, as all 
others of her subjects are, for their conduct in temporal 
matters. It is not true, therefore, as Lord Alvanley asserts, 
that those priests do compose a body utterly irresponsible to 
any power. On the contrary, it is a body doubly responsi- 
ble—responsible in spiritual concerns to the bishops, and 
through them to the supreme seat of authority in Rome; and 
in temporal concerns responsible to the ordinary laws of the 
country. 

Let us come at once to the substantial end which, through 
circuitous phraseology, the noble lord seeks to attain; he 
wishes to destroy the political influence which the priest 
exercises over his flock by the instrumentality of his spiritual 
authority. In other words, his lordship would confine the 
Catholic clergymen in Ireland strictly to their sacerdotal 
functions, and prevent them by law, or by some relation of 
dependence upon the state equivalent to a coercive enactment, 
from interfering in any way whatever with the political 
action of the people. This “relation of dependence on the 
state” he subsequently explains to mean the maintenance of 
the hierarchy and clergy of Ireland by means of a fund 
annually voted by Parliament. 
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This proposition, when exposed in its real colour, is neither 
more nor less than an offer to the Irish Catholic clergy of so 
many pounds sterling per annum, to be paid to them upon 
condition that they shall in future abstain from expressing, 
under any form or pretext whatever, their political opinions 
upon any subject; and more especially that they shall cease 
to exercise over their flocks such political influence as they 
are at present known to possess, or may hereafter acquire. 

In the whole range of venal transactions practised amongst 
politicians of every class, there never was conceived, perhaps, 
a more offensive scheme than the one here openly propounded. 
It has already met the doom it well deneel: it been 
denounced in language by no means too indignant by the 
clergy and people of Ireland; and if the prelates of the Catholic 
Church have not also expressed their rejection of it, it is because 
they passed unanimously, at their annual meeting four or five 
years ago, a resolution never to accept from the state a pen- 
sion of this nature. 

If Lord Alvanley and his friends be desirous of putting an 
end to the political influence of the Catholic clergy over the 
people of Ireland, they should commence their work by 
removing all the grievances, social as well as political, by 
which that people are affected. Give to Ireland a more 
extensive elective franchise—a franchise obtained and secured 
by means less liable to be defeated by chicanery than it is at 
present. Give to Ireland a due proportion of members in the 
Commons’ house of parliament: silence those lay and clerical 
fanatics who are constantly engaged in denouncing her re- 
ligion, and applying epithets of the most infamous description 
to her most ae prelates, and her most meritorious 
sacred ministers: chain the foul tongue of the Bishop of 
Exeter, and of others on the episcopal bench in the House 
of Lords, whose principal enjoyment it seems to be to rail 
against the Catholic Church, not only in Ireland but through- 
out the whole of the dependencies of the empire: shut up the 
doors of Exeter Hall, and of those other chambers in which 
Protestant associations, organized and sustained chiefly by the 
Protestant clergy, assemble; and from which they periodically 
issue speeches spoken by members of that body, and tracts writ- 
ten by them, full of the grossest slanders upon the religion and 
people of Ireland. Strikedown from the pulpitsin Great Britain 
and Ireland, those men who call themselves ministers of the 
Most Hicu Gop, but demean themselves towards His rExI- 
cron and His priests, more like the agents of the jiend than 
of any spirit animated by impulses of charity and truth. Are 
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the right reverend and reverend orators at dinners and public 
meetings,—are the episcopal writers of “charges” addressed to 
their clergy,—are the clerical editors of reviews and other peri- 
odical publications,—are the episcopal and clerical contribu- 
tors to those reviews, to be at liberty to pour out their 
calumnies upon the ancient faith, and its sacred ministers in 
Treland? Are all the Anglican Church legions, and their 
sectarian auxiliaries, who never were more violent than they 
are at this moment and have been within these last six years, 
in opposing the spiritual and political rights of the Irish people, 
to be unrestrained in their fierce hostility to those rights, and 
are we to be told that the clergy of that people must endure 
all this incessant and bitter war, and not resist the hosts that 
assail them? Is it honest, is it wise, is it even decent, to 
offer bribes to that clergy, under such aggravated circum- 
stances as these, or indeed, under any circumstances at all— 
bribes the return for which should be utter neutrality in a 
field of battle, in which the questions at issue affect not only 
the existence of Ireland as a nation, but the security of her 
Church, and the safe possession of all the trophies which that 
Church has gloriously won through the persecutions of more 
than two hundred years ? 

If Lord Alvanley, and those persons who have incited him 
to enter the arena of pamphleteering contests, sincerely mean 
to benefit the Catholic religion in Ireland, and to place it upon 
the footing on which it ought to stand in Ireland, they should 
quadruple the annual grant to Maynooth College, they should 
give proportional grants to all the diocesan and other colleges 
in Ireland, in which students are educated for the Catholic 
ministry in that country ;—they should enable the Irish 
board of works to lend or grant the means for erecting Catho- 
lic chapels in the — populous districts of that country 
which require them ;—then the noble lord and his associates 
may perhaps make progress towards obtaining the confidence 
of its inhabitants—a confidence always generously, ardentl 
given to the statesman who truly means to promote their 
welfare. But if they have hearts open to noble impressions, 
and capable of gratitude for friendly services, they have 
also highly-gifted minds, capable of promptly discerning an 
enemy in disguise, of examining with suspicion his most 
wary schemes for their injury, and of very rapidly exposing 
them to a degree of ridicule from which recovery becomes 
utterly hopeless. 

It is quite true, as Lord Alvanley states, that some forty 
years ago there was in Ireland a considerable number of 
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Catholic clergymen who, in consequence of the suppression, 
by severe penal statutes, of all means of ecclesiastical educa- 
tion at home, were obliged to seek it upon the continent. 
Colleges for English, Scottish, and Irish ecclesiastical stu- 
dents were, soon after the enactment of those most disgraceful 
laws, founded in Rome, Flanders, France, Spain, and Portu- 
gal. The noble lord is in error when he states that French 
or Spanish priests, to any number worth mentioning, ever 
officiated in Ireland. In England, foreign clergy, driven from 
their homes by revolutionary violence, found at all times a 
truly ieitnile reception, which they endeavoured to repay 
by their services, both as teachers in families and schools, and 
their ministration at the altars. But the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland have been always, with very few exceptions, of Irish 
birth or descent. The noble lord very justly describes the 
priests to whom he alludes as “persons of simple manners and 
studious habits, strictly attentive to the spiritual instruction 
and care of their flocks, and interfering little with matters 
that were foreign to their ministry.” 

But when the noble lord speaks of “the mild, conciliatory 
conduct, and the gentlemanly bearing of those priests,” and 
places them in contrast with those whom he is pleased to 
designate as “the coarse political partisans who compose 
the priesthood of the present day,” in Ireland, he alto- 
gether forgets the immense difference which exists between 
those long bye-gone days, those comparatively halcyon 
years, and the times in which we live. The Irish peo- 
ple then knew, or at least put into execution no plans of 
a constitutional nature for obtaining the restoration of the 
civil and political rights of which they had been plundered by 
hostile laws. The factions by which those laws were main- 
tained, were much too strong at that period to be put down 
by any other than physical action, which under the circum- 
stances no Catholic clergyman could have ventured to recom- 
mend. Every man who knew the Irish priests of those days, 
well knew also how deeply they sympathized with their flocks 
in their feelings, as to the wrongs inflicted upon them by the 
penal laws: but the period had not yet arrived for openly 
arraying those feelings in a shape calculated to extort their 
freedom from an oppressive —— Had the ministry 
of 1793 acted justly by the Catholic people of Ireland, and 
caused all the penal laws to be repealed without any reserva- 
tion, O’Connell never would have been heard of as the 
“liberator” of his country, and Lord Alvanley never would 
have had occasion to complain of the political conduct of the 
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Irish Catholic clergy. If there be any features in that con- 
duct now disagreeable to the noble lord, let him remember 
the provocation they have received, and daily still receive, 
from his own party and its organs, on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and the press. Can language be “coarser” than 
“surpliced ruffians,”* the inciters of “atrocious tragedies,” 
“murders in the open day,” of “firing houses in the dead of 
night, by bands of men armed in the adjacent chapel, and the 
consequent destruction of helpless women and sleeping in- 
fants,” and in fact the authors of nothing more or less than 
“a reign of terror.”t In what category will Lord Alvanley 
place such language as this ? 

Will the noble lord undertake to affirm that the conduct 
of the anti-Catholic members of the House of Commons, is 
uniformly marked by a finely polished character? He has 
alluded to “ scenes” of a nature which he says were occasioned 
by certain Irish priests, and gave “scandal to the Roman 

atholic clergy in general.” as his lordship never present 
in the House of Commons while O’Connell was on his legs ? 
did he never hear “ yells” upon those occasions, and imitations 
of the “ braying of asses,” and the “crowing of cocks,” and 
the “roaring of jackalls,” performed by persons who in the 
fashionable world are ranked amongst “the gentlemen of 
England?” Did the noble lord never see the Commons’ 
house itself converted into a “ bear-garden ?” 

One would have thought that a member of the English 
bar, composed as it is certainly of many individuals peculiarly 
distinguished for their agreeable demeanour in society, would 
have conformed to the ordinary rules of decency in speakin 
of the Catholic priesthood. Mark then the language, whic 
the Mr. Lord already mentioned has thought fit to apply to 
the Jesuits,—an oe of priests the most enlightened, the 
most able, the most religious, the most indefatigable in the 
execution of every good and charitable work, that has ever 
yet existed in any nation. ‘These seducing Jesuits,” says 

e, “use the reverence of religion, yea, even the most sacred 
and blessed name of JEsus, as a mantle to cover their im- 
piety, blasphemy, treason, and rebellion, and ali manner of 
wickedness.” It is singularly remarkable that this English 
barrister claims credit, towards the conclusion of his precious 


* « Times” journal, 
See the pamphlet entitled “The State of Ireland Reconsidered,” &c., by a 
“ Commoner,” p. 8. 
. t See his pamphlet, p. 23, 
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production, for his having “ endeavoured to refrain from any 
acrimonious expressions, and to keep within the bounds of 
moderation!” If such language as we have quoted be not 
“ acrimonious,” and be within Mr. Lord’s “ bounds of mode- 
ration,” we should be curious to know the species of vocabu- 
lary in which his indignation could be expressed when the 
fit of fanaticism seizes the “learned gentleman” in its full 


frenzy. 

Of the order of Jesuits, Lord Alvanley himself appears to 
entertain an opinion very different indeed from that of his 
most mild and “ moderate ” correspondent. 


“T judge of the tree by the fruit,” says the noble lord, “and 
aver that the Roman Catholic priests sent out by the Propaganda 
as missionaries, are eminently calculated to succeed in the objects 
for which they are designated. I have met them in different 
countries, and have uniformly found them to be friends of peace 
and order; making converts by the force of good example, and by 
adapting their doctrine to the understanding of their hearers, 
thereby establishing themselves in the hearts and affections of the 
persons whom they were destined to instruct. In addition to this, 
they live admirably with each other ; are attentive to their spiritual 
duties; exemplary in their moral conduct; and, above all, are 
tolerant to those who differ with them in religious opinion. These 
qualities are the result of the education acquired under the supe- 
riors of the Propaganda.”—pp. 33-4. 


We rather think that at the time to which the noble lord 
refers, the education of the students at Propaganda was not 
under the direction of the Jesuits. It was during the pon- 
tificate of Leo XII that this event took place. Since then 
the Roman College also, containing one thousand two hun- 
dred students, and the Noble, and German, Colleges, have 
been placed under the superintendence of that admirable 
order of priests, who are not more valued for their talents, 
piety, and zeal, by his present holiness, than they are esteemed 
and loved by the whole Roman people. 

We have had, very lately, frequent personal opportunities 
of witnessing the respect and affection with which members 
of that sacred body are treated in the capital of the Christian 
world. In no church are the solemnities of our holy religion 
conducted with more reverence, splendour, and effect, than in 
that of the Gesu: nor can the eloquence, the fervour, the 
learning of its preachers be s ed elsewhere. The crowds 
that congregate within its walls, especially on Sundays, both 
at the morning and the vesper services, attest the substantial 
good which these “seducers,” these “impious,” “ blasphe- 
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mous,” “ treasonable,” “ rebellious,” and “ wicked” men, as 
Mr. Lord most moderately ” describes them, are constantly 
employed in goign Talay into their spacious convent, and 
you cannot fail to think, from the numbers of the Jesuits 
constantly ompes A in and out of their cells, engaged in the 
active service of their divine Master, that they resemble a hive 
of bees, never ceasing in the work of their vocation while 
there is occasion for that work to be carried on. The ex- 
cessive cold of the Roman night in winter, or the perilous 
ardour of an Italian sun in summer, hinders not the Jesuit in 
his haste to attend the bed of sickness, to whatever quarter 
of the city or the suburbs he may have been summoned. 
Meals, sleep, literary or other employment, all duties what- 
soever, capable of being postponed, give way with them to the 
voice of the dying penitent, be that penitent in the palace or 
the prison, affected by the ordinary decay of nature or by the 
most dangerous stages of pestilential disease. 

Was Lord Alvanley acquainted with the fact, that the 
continental schools to which he attributes the merit of pro- 
ducing priests of a superior order, with reference to their 
pew Fy habits and demeanour, not only still exist, but sup- 
ply annually to Ireland, as well as to England and Scotland, 
a succession of clergymen who have had every species of 
advantage which a foreign education can afford, as to the 
ake ga points to which he attributes so much importance ? 

ad his lordship been fully informed in these matters, he, 
perhaps, would have abstained from the very general censure 
which he has passed upon “the Irish priesthood of the 
present day.” 

To designate nearly all the priests of Ireland, as almost 
without an exception, “coarse political partizans,” is an attack 
upon that body altogether unjustifiable. It may be true that 
of the two thousand individuals who serve in the active minis- 
try of the Church in this country, some few have occasionally 
proclaimed the grievances of the people in accents not very 
acceptable to the “ears polite” of Tory lords and com- 
moners. But is the noble pamphleteer _— to defend 
the political sermons, orations, and conduct of the Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Cambridge-bred parsons, as at all times 
affording examples of mildness, charity, and perfect decorum, 
such as the Irish priests would do well to imitate? Reall 
the noble lord does seem to have written his brochure wit 
*winkers on,” as Viscount Castlereagh once said of Mr. 
Tierney, when the latter denounced the number of state 
pensioners on the then Tory side of the House of Commons. 
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We venture to say that we could produce from our bench 
of bishops, and from amongst our arch-deacons, parish priests, 
and curates in Ireland, as many men of highly educated 
minds, and of gentlemanlike and conciliatory manners, as are 
to be found in any equally numerous body of clergymen, 
whether Catholic, Protestant, or Presbyterian, in any other 
part of the Christian world. Many such most engaging 

rsons we have ourselves met with, even in the most remote 

istricts of Ireland; hospitable, — and at the same 
time truly courteous and dignified tow the stranger, and 
most paternal and winning in their intercourse with the 
poorest members of their own flocks. 

Some very absurd notions are hazarded in Lord Alvanley’s 
pamphlet, as to the family rank of the individuals whom, he 
says, he would like to see discharging the Catholic clerical 
functions in Ireland. He does not seem to have been at all 
aware that most, if indeed not all, of the Irish priests of 
former days, whose demeanour he praises in terms by no 
means beyond their real merits, were of no higher origin, in 
a —- point of view, than the great mass of the cle 
of the present day. Nor can we yield much weight to the 
opinion of those who would hold out to the sons of “ gentle- 
men” pecuniary attractions, with a view to allure them within 
the lists of candidates for holy orders in Ireland. It is com- 
petent to the sons of gentlemen to enter the ministry of the 
Catholic Church now, if they choose it; and there are many 
within the circle of our own acquaintance, both in England 
and Ireland, who are descended of ancient and even noble 
Catholic families. Their motives, however, for becoming 
members of our priesthood cannot have been of a pecuni 
nature; nor could men who would be influenced by any suc 
attractions to undertake the sacerdotal office, long remain in 

our Church. Those duties are much too severe to be com- 
pensated for by any stipend which they could receive. No- 
thing except the graces ren to our clergy from on high 
could sustain them in the due performance of their vows, and 
in the adequate discharge of the most arduous labours of their 
divine mission. We are decidedly of opinion that no fixed 
salary, of whatever reasonable amount, would call in many 
new patrician candidates for orders in our Church, beyond 
the average number which the last eight or ten years exhibit. 
Indeed, in Ireland especially, no change of this kind would 
be at all desirable. It is much better that things there 
should remain as they are in this respect. The intercourse 
between the pastor and his flock mt be by no means im- 
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proved by the adoption of Lord Alvanley’s suggestion: it is 
education and irompits and conduct, which make the 
gentleman, and not the mere accident of birth. That there 
are many highly-gentlemanly priests in Ireland, particularly 
in all those places where good society exists, every person 
who has travelled through this country can attest. 

We wish it had occurred to Lord Alvanley to recommend 
some more acceptable measures than those which he speaks 
of, for enabling our bishops to augment the number of their 
clergy. Ina former article of this Review, entitled “The 
Wants of Ireland,” we took occasion to advert to this sub- 
ject, and we were much gratified to find that it created con- 
siderable discussion throughout the country. We easily 
forget the asperity of expression which those who dissented 
from our opinions thought fit to adopt. We are too much 
familiarized with conflicts of this nature, to remember the 
ebullitions of debate beyond the moment they take place. 
But upon tranquil reflection we still most decidedly think 
that two thousand five hundred working clergymen, admit- 
ting the number to be so great, are far, very far, from being 
sufficient to meet the spiritual wants of upwards of six 
millions and a half of a Catholic population. Even twenty 
thousand efficient ministers would not be too many for so 
large a population; and they ought, at the least, to have 
eight thousand churches. This moc subject must undergo 
a great deal more of discussion. The interests of our holy 
religion, and the spiritual welfare of our people, absolutely 
require it. We have been much gratified to find that our 
venerable prelates have petitioned Parliament for an addition 
to the annual grant already established for Maynooth College. 
_ is one important step towards the augmentation of our 
clergy. 

In any new arrangement that may be contemplated by 
that highly-enlightened body, the Catholic prelacy of Ireland, 
for increasing the number of churches, we do hope that some 
regulations may be made as to the architectural style of 
those edifices. When we look at the beautiful models of 
sacred architecture which the taste of our ancestors spread 
throughout the land, we ought really to be ashamed of the 
barn-like buildings called chapels, which are too often to be 
seen in districts that might with due management have easily 
done better things. We borrow from a contemporary journal 
the following admirable reflections upon this interesting sub- 
ject. 

VOL. XIl.—NO, XXIII. 18 
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“Four bare walls and a roof fill up the utility of a church, if it 
be a place of meeting solely for beings composed of bodies; but men 
have also minds, and these walls and this roof should therefore be 
shaped and coloured into forms, which may symbolize great truths, 
which may awe, soothe, quiet, or strengthen the feelings of religion; 
which may exhibit their fellow men by whom such buildings were 
raised, as themselves, in the attitude of devoting their means and 
their labours, even lavishly, to the service of Him from whom they 
derived their all. Everything of this kind comes within the com- 
pass of strict utility, because it is useful thus to affect the mind. * * * 

“The Gothic is properly the Christian style: it is symbolical. 
Symbolism undoubtedly led the Church to select the cross itself as 
the chief model of its external building; and to desire to place it 
prominently before the eye in many of the parts. And symbolism 
in all art, is a great excellence, perhaps its essence. Art is the 
translation of mind into matter, as philosophy is the translation of 
matter into mind. Its object is to place before the eye of sense, 
and therefore before the poor, the ignorant, the unthinking, the 
child and the peasant, great truths, which by the abstractions of 
reason they can never reach. It addresses itself also to the feelings; 
and nature, as if for this very purpose, has established the closest 
harmony and analogy between the moral and the physical sensa- 
tions ; between the impressions produced by the action of the eye 
and the ear, and those which seem to have their seat more deeply 
in the mysteries of the soul. And there can be no pure art which 
has not thus its basis in truth; no good building, which does not of 
itself tell the tale of its own destination, and embody in material 
types the intellectual doctrines which led to its creation, and raise 
those emotions and feelings which harmonize with and deepen 
them.”— Quarterly Review. 


_ There is one measure recommended by Lord Alvanley to 
which we most cordially subscribe, viz.: “the repeal of the 
enactments forbidding open communication with the Court 
of Rome, and the appointment of a minister to that Court, 
after the example of Russia and Prussia, thereby placing our 
relations with it, which are now contrary to every principle 
of sound policy, on a statesmanlike and tangible footing.” The 
Hanoverian minister, aided by one of the attachés to the 
British legation at Florence (who however was not permitted 
to appear officially in Rome), have hitherto transacted in an 
indirect manner the indispensable business of England at the 
Roman court. The separation of the crown of Hanover from 
that-of England, hick took place upon the accession of our 
present gracious Queen to the throne, has of necessity put an 
end even to that indirect communication; for in the present 
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state of things it would not be less improper to commit our 
affairs to the Prussian or Russian minister, than to the minis- 
ter of the present sovereign of Hanover. Even with respect 
to the ordinary pu s of presentation to the ruler of the 
Papal States, there is no British subject who visits the vene- 
rable capital of those states, be his religion whatever it may, 
who does not feel great inconvenience in there being no 
official person stationed there to whom he can apply for that 

urpose. Catholics usually can go to the presidents of the 
Fnglish, Irish, or Scotch colleges, who are privileged by the 
holy father to introduce strangers into his presence; but 
British Protestants and Dissenters not having any opportunity 
of knowing those very reverend gentlemen, are often obliged 
to quit Rome without having enjoyed the honour and gratifi- 
cation of conversing with the “highest pontiff” upon earth. 
This privation, moreover, carries with it social consequences, 
of which many British families have complained with much 
reason. In fact, it is a wanton mortification imposed upon 
them by the absurd laws of their own country, which ought 
to have been repealed, or have fallen into desuetude long ago. 
Lord Brougham gave notice last session of his intention to 
move for the removal from the Statute Book of a great batch 
of silly enactments which still remain upon it, capable of 
Pap animated from the lethargy in which they have slept 
for the greater part of two centuries. We understand that 
the law to which Lord Alvanley refers is amongst the num- 
ber, and that we may look forward to a speedy appointment 
of a British minister at the Court of Rome. 

But the measure which Lord Alvanley suggests, as one of 
the earliest results of that appointment, se the selection 
of “ special agents” by the holy father, charged with missions 
to Ireland for the purpose of “ restraining and punishin 
(those whom he presumes to designate as) the bold and bad- 
intentioned among the clergy,” demonstrates the very limited 
acquaintance which his ome ip has yet acquired with the 
nature of the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. It seems that 
the thunders of these delegates should be directed exclusively 
against the order of the clergy immediately below that of the 
parish priest: “ for,” says this noble reformer of our Church 
ministry, “a more exemplary body of men, than [the Irish] 
Roman Catholic parish priests do not exist in the world; 
humble in their lives, virtuous in their conduct, and obedient 
to their superiors in church and state, they devote themselves 
exclusively to their duties, and are the friends and consolers, 
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as well as the spiritual pastors of their flocks.” (p. 32.) His 
lordship might have most justly paid a similar compliment to 
the great loyalty of their coadjutors. 

e pass over, without remark, his lordship’s notions of 
making the course of instruction at Maynooth, “more in 
harmony with the times.” If he refer to the course of theo- 
logical instruction, he has still to learn that the theology of 
the Catholic Church can know of no conformity with “the 
times,” for it embodies doctrines to which the “ tempora mu- 
tantur,” &c. can never be applied. The expediency of placing 
the education of the Maynooth students, under the superin- 
tendence of the Jesuits oe he recommends), is a point which 
the Catholic prelacy of Ireland only can determine. 

Had it been Lord Alvanley’s intention to multiply, vastly 
beyond the points we have already mentioned, the tremendous 
obstacles which oppose the march of the Peel government in 
Ireland, he could not have propounded a series of measures 
more directly conducive to his purpose than those which (with 
the single exception above noticed), he has collected in his 
pamphlet. 

The variety of matter which a journal of this description 
should contain, prevents us from extending this article much fur- 
ther. The second letter of Lord Shrewsbury, and still more the 
third, contain many topics of great importance to the interests 
of Ireland, which we must reserve for another occasion. The 
recent letter of the Archbishop of Tuam, and Mr. O’Connell’s 
promised pamphlet (should it speedily appear) will of neces- 
sity require our attention also. Indeed the time has arrived 
when many considerations connected with the condition of 
the Catholic Church and its clergy in Ireland, must be sub- 
mitted to discussion, with a view to render both more com- 
mensurate with the growing population of that country. 

We think that we can perceive, moreover, amongst “the 
signs of the times,” many symptoms of a rising “Catholic 
party” in these countries; that is to say, Catholic not only in 
religion but in politics, which, if we be not mistaken, is cal- 
culated to produce great influence upon the future career of 
public affairs. We are anxious to develope those symptoms 
as far as we can, and to exhibit the principles upon which 
such a party should take its stand, wd be prepared to mea- 
sure its strength against the numerous political factions, both 
at home and abroad, who, while fighting among themselves 
for the attainment and exercise of the functions of govern- 
ment, have thrown by altogether, as unworthy of their notice, 
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the whole code of Christianity. But to this, as well as to 
other matters connected with it, we must advert in a future 
number. 


Since the foregoing article was sent to press, Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s Meek and Modest Reply has come under our notice, and 
we regret that its tone and language are not such as we had 
been led to expect. His attack on Lord Shrewsbury is not, 
in our ie Ny called for or justified by anything contained 
in his lordship’s second letter. We have at present neither 
space nor time for a discussion of the grounds of our ob- 
jections; we cannot, however, refrain from alluding to one of 
the charges, which we are sure Mr. O’Connell would be the 
last man in the world to have made, if he had been suffi- 
ciently informed of the facts. He imputes Lord Shrews- 
bury’s support of the Corn Laws to a desire of increasing 
his lordship’s means of indulgence in personal luxury; but 
every one who is acquainted with the abstemious and simple 
habits of that nobleman well knows how entirely such a 
charge is without a shadow of foundation; and that no in- 
dividual in the empire, who is not a professed ascetic, is less 
liable than his lordship to such an imputation. We believe 
that the annals of Christianity exhibit no more glorious illus- 
tration of the manner in which a Christian nobleman ought 
to employ a splendid income, in the service of his God, his 
prince, and his neighbour, than is to be found in the practice 
of Lord Shrewsbury. Regretting, as we do most sincerely, 
that there should have been printed one single line by his 
lordship, which could call for any reply from Mr. O’Connell 
on personal grounds, yet it appears to us, that the substantial 
offence committed by his lordship consists in the fact that he 
holds opinions different from those of Mr. O’Connell. On 
some of the questions under discussion we cannot agree with 
Lord Shrewsbury ; but we are perfectly satisfied that all his 
lordship’s opinions on these questions are entertained by 
him most conscientiously ; and we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the entertaining of these opinions, even erro- 
neously, ought justly to expose him to the censures which 
Mr. O'Connell has been pleased to publish, Our present 
number sufficiently attests the very high estimate we enter- 
tain of both these distinguished personages, and authorises 
us to assume that our present remarks are not dictated by 
any feelings of partiality. We have reason to believe that 
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his lordship’s second letter contained many passages, which, 
from the circumstances under which it was published, did not 
accurately express what his lordship intended to convey. 
We trust that in his lordship’s third letter may be found suf- 
ficient materials to induce Mr. O’Connell to withdraw, or 
modify, his expressions, and to restore the good understand- 
ing which the interests of religion require to exist between 
him and Lord Shrewsbury. 


Note to No. XXII. 


We have been informed of a mistake in our last number, 
which we take the earliest opportunity to rectify. In the 
article on Fisheries, among the gentlemen who distinguished 
themselves by their opposition to the monopolists, we men- 
tioned “ Mr. Arthur French, whose name requires no addi- 
tion.” We should have said Mr. Anthony G. French, an 
eminent solicitor of New Ross, in the county of Wexford. 
We were misled by finding in the Reports of the Commis- 


sioners only the initials A. G. 
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